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Section   I 

Men,  Women,  and   Love 

"  These  olde  aproved  stories 
Of  holiness,  of  regnes,  of  victories, 
Of  love,  of  hate,  of  other  sundry  thinges." 

Chaucer,  Legend  of  Good  JVomen^  21, 


LOVE   AMONG   THE   GREEKS 

"  There  is  no  trace  in  literature  of  what  we  now  under- 
stand by  the  word  '  love '  earlier  than  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  b.c."  So  wrote  the  late  Mr  E.  F.  M. 
Benecke  in  the  posthumous  "  Fragment  printed  for  the 
Use  of  Scholars,"  entitled  Antimachus  of  Colophon  and  the 
Position  of  Women  in  Greek  Poetry.  The  object  of  the  work 
is  to  prove  the  proposition  contained  in  the  sentence 
quoted,  and  to  suggest  that  love  in  its  modern  sense 
was  introduced  into  literature  by  Antimachus.  What 
Antimachus  did  or  did  not  do  is  hard  to  say,  for 
practically  all  that  remains  of  him  is  half  a  dozen  lines 
from  an  elegy  ;  some  sixty  scattered  lines  from  his  epic, 
the  Thebais  ;  and  a  charming  little  epigram  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  Two  other  epigrams  speak  of  him  as  next 
to  Homer  in  poetic  rank,  and  several  authors,  among 
them  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  Quintilian,  allude  to  him. 
Mr  Benecke,  however,  like  other  EngHsh  scholars,  was 
not  deterred  by  the  scantiness  of  his  materials  from 
undertaking  to  spin  a  very  big  theory.  One  is  so 
staggered  by  the  suggestion  that  love  enters  literature 
for  the  first  time  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  that  one 
receives  almost  without  shock  the  assertion  that  "  the 
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first  man  who  had  the  courage  to  say  that  a  woman  is 
worth  loving  was  Antimachus  of  Colophon." 

Let  us  not  quibble  about  the  meaning  of  the  word 
love.  Let  us  say  that  the  love  of  man  and  woman  is 
a  mixture  of  religion  and  appetite — appetite  vitalising 
religion,  religion  purifying  and  justifying  appetite. 
And  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  differ  in  different 
individuals.  But  what  I  am  about  to  propound,  and 
if  possible  to  establish,  is  that  when  Hector  wooing 
Andromache  may  have  said  to  her,  "  I  love  you,"  he 
meant  just  what  any  noble-hearted  gentleman  of  to-day 
would  mean  if  he  uttered  the  words  to  the  woman  whom 
he  desired  as  his  wife.  We  are  able  to  perceive  the 
follies  of  the  learned  persons  known  as  the  "  school- 
men "  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  it  sometimes  seems  as 
though  the  learning  of  our  times  were  creating  an 
equally  fatuous  class  of  modern  schoolmen.  The 
initial  mistake  of  these  persons  when  they  apply  them- 
selves to  literary  criticism  is  that,  like  Mr  Benecke, 
they  attempt  to  construct  human  nature  out  of  literature 
instead  of  interpreting  literature  by  human  nature.  A 
priori  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  love  as  we  know  it 
first  entered  into  the  relations  of  the  sexes  at  a  certain 
point  of  the  fourth  century,  and  was  then  first  reflected  in 
literature.  Any  person  who  is  an  observer  of  the  ways 
and  manners  of  animals  and  birds  must  be  aware  that 
love,  as  we  understand  it,  is  exhibited  in  the  brute 
creation,  and  this  sentiment,  with  differences  of  degree 
but  not  of  kind,  has  been  experienced,  we  may  be  quite 
sure,    for  a  far  longer  period   than  is  covered  by  the 
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literature  of  the  world.  If  Mr  Benecke  intended 
merely  to  demonstrate  that  the  expression  and  definition 
of  love  were  absent  from  literature  down  to  a  certain 
point,  while  human  nature  felt  it,  his  labours  were 
wasted  on  a  somewhat  unprofitable  inquiry.  But 
assuming  this  to  be  his  aim,  I  will  endeavour  to  test 
his  conclusions.  His  assertion  that  prior  to  the  fourth 
century  "  there  is  no  trace  in  literature  of  what  we  now 
understand  by  the  word  love  "  is  a  general  one.  But 
Mr  Benecke  can  hardly  have  known  enough  of  the 
whole  of  the  world's  literature  before  that  period  to 
pronounce  with  confidence.  For  example,  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Rachael 
is  older  than  the  fourth  century,  and  that  the  man  who 
served  twice  seven  years  of  slavery  for  his  heart's 
desire  understood  love  to  be  something  more  than  lust 
or  a  blind  instinct  towards  paternity.  There  is  a 
passage,  said  by  some  to  be  the  sweetest  prose  in  our 
language,  which  begins,  "  Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine 
heart,  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm,"  the  original  of  which 
probably  was  written  before  the  fourth  century  :  I 
suggest  that  the  writer  knew  something  of  love  "  as  we 
understand  it."  The  legend  of  Lucrece  and  Tarquin, 
in  traditional  if  not  in  literary  form,  probably  is  older 
than  the  fourth  century  :  I  suggest  that  Lucrece  was 
acquainted  with  love  as  we  understand  it. 

It  is  useless  to  multiply  instances  ;  let  us  come  to 
Mr  Benecke  on  his  own  ground.  He  declares,  infer- 
entially,  that  love  as  between  man  and  woman  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  before  the  fourth  century,  and 
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he  asserts  positively  that  there  is  no  trace  of  such  love 
in  Greek  literature  before  that  date.  Both  propositions 
I  dispute.  The  first  is  false  to  human  nature,  and  the 
second  is  contradicted  by  a  rational  interpretation  of 
the  facts. 

Like  most  EngHsh  scholars,  Mr  Benecke  dwells  at 
greatest  length  upon  the  Attic  poets.  He  would  have 
us  to  believe  that  ^schylus  and  Sophocles,  and  even 
Euripides,  knew  nothing  of  love,  and  would  have  scouted 
the  idea  that  a  woman  can  be  worth  loving.  Now,  as  to 
the  first,  one  would  as  soon  look  for  what  we  may  per- 
haps call  lyric  love  in  his  tragedies  as  one  would  look 
for  it  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  And  as  to  him  and 
the  other  two,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Greek  opinion 
(Mr  Benecke  admits  the  fact  with  refreshing  inconsist- 
ency) looked  upon  love  as  an  emotion  too  sacred  for 
public  expression.  But  if  Sophocles  did  not  love  his 
own  Ismene  and  Antigone,  if  he  did  not  mean  our  fullest 
love  when  he  wrote  the  great  passage  which  begins, 
"  Eros,  unconquerable  in  battle,"  I  confess  I  do  not 
know  how  a  playwright  feels  and  thinks.  Of  course  a 
fatal  objection  to  Mr  Benecke's  conclusions  is  that  we 
have  a  very  small  number  of  the  plays  of  the  two  first 
authors,  and  by  no  means  all  those  of  the  third.  To 
attempt  to  discover  their  views  on  love  is  as  futile  as  it 
would  be  to  arrive  at  those  of  Shakspeare  if  we  only 
possessed  Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  Nor  can  you  construct 
the  life  of  a  period  from  one  or  two  authors.  Mr 
Benecke  argues  many  things  from  the  verse  of  Anacreon 
and  Theognis.     But  suppose  a  scholar  two  thousand 
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years  hence  should  attempt  to  construct  a  theory  of  life 
in  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  first  volume  of  Poems 
and  Ballads  and  from  the  Proverbial  Philosophy  of  Martin 
Tupper  !     As   might   be   expected,   Homer  gives   Mr 
Benecke  most  trouble,  and  he  endeavours  to  escape  from 
his  difficulties  by  resolutely  regarding  the  Iliad  as  an 
Achilleis  in  which  everything  that  will  not  fit  the  theory 
is  an  excrescence  to  be  pared  off.     As  to  the   Odyssey, 
he  is  simply  flippant.     Nausicaa  is  a  "  charming  type 
of  washerwoman."     Penelope  is  merely  the  ideal  "  house- 
keeper,"   more  concerned  about  the  quantity  of  pork 
eaten  by  the  suitors  than  about  her  husband's  absence. 
(Did  he  really  ever  read  the  fourth  book  .'')     The  re- 
turned Odysseus  prefers  the  society  of  his  swineherd 
to  that  of    his  wife  ;  and  much  more,  which  may  be 
amusing  burlesque,  but  is  execrable  as  criticism.     One 
is  amused  to  find  that  Mr  Benecke  gives  up  Hector 
and  Andromache,  consoling  himself  with  the  statement 
that  "  their  relation  is  unparalleled  in  all  Greek  litera- 
ture " ;  and  that  it  was  not  "  really  sympathetic  to  the 
Greeks,"  since  "  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  imitate 
or   develop   it."     Once   more   one   can   only  cry   with 
Matthew  Arnold,  "  Oh,  terrible  learning  !  "     Did  not 
Mr  Benecke  know  that  the  Hector  and  Andromache 
relation  is  unparalleled  in  all  literature,  and  is  it  un- 
sympathetic to  us  because  even  pill-makers'  poets  have 
reverence  enough  to  let  it  alone  .'' 
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A   ROMAN   LOVER 

Catullus,  the.  Byron  of  Rome,  is  the  first  "  modern  " 
poet  known  to  us — modern,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense 
understood  by  those  who  rejoice  in  "chatter  about 
Harriet."  With  him  begins  the  personal  school  of 
poetry.  He  wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  or  rather 
he  draws  it  upon  each  of  his  pages.  Many  of  his  pre- 
decessors adopted  a  personal  method,  but  the  method 
was  a  deliberate  choice  and  not  an  expression  of  tempera- 
ment. The  Alexandrians  were  poetical  hirelings,  who 
wrote  eulogies  and  lampoons  for  pay,  and  the  classic 
lyricists,  one  sometimes  suspects,  were  artists  first  and 
lovers  afterwards.  Even  the  incandescent  fragments 
of  Sappho  may  owe  their  fervour  to  artistic  craft  rather 
than  to  personal  passion.  About  Catullus  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  he  was  before  all  things  a  lover  and  a  hater, 
and  in  his  experiences  and  in  the  promptings  of  his 
nature  he  found  inspiration  for  his  muse.  This  is  the 
species  of  poet  that  the  modern  man  can  understand. 
Our  art  has  become  purely  personal,  and  our  criticism 
demands  a  personal  motive  for  art.  Thus  when  Tenny- 
son sketches  a  youth  disappointed  in  his  affections  find- 
ing solace  in  the  shield,  and  the  sword,  and  the  battle, 
we  conclude  that  the  poet  must  have  been  a  war-loving 
"  Jingo."  We  cannot  imagine  a  purely  artistic  motive 
for  the  composition  of  the  bellicose  vapourings  in  Maud  ; 
poems,  pictures,  symphonies,  all  to  us  are  impressions, 
all  are  revelations  of  character  and  experience  rather 
than  the  expressions  of  conscious  art.     Hence  it  is  that 
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the  stanzas  of  Sappho  to  a  beloved  woman  leave  us 
cold,  while  the  adaptation  of  them  by  Catullus,  addressed 
to  Lesbia,  strikes  our  ears  with  a  note  of  personal  reality. 
Of  the  life  of  Catullus  little  is  known.  Tradition  says 
that  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  but  probably  he  lived 
a  few  years  longer.  The  two  main  facts  of  his  career 
are  his  love  of  Lesbia  and  his  hatred  of  Cassar  and  the 
Caesarian  party.  The  latter  emotion  he  gratified  by  a 
lampoon  of  indescribable  filthiness  upon  the  Dictator, 
who,  with  characteristically  tolerant  scorn,  punished  the 
poet  by  inviting  him  to  dinner.  To  Caesar,  Catullus 
with  his  whims  and  his  petulance,  his  moans  of  love 
and  his  shrieks  of  hate,  must  have  seemed  a  new  type 
of  man,  for,  up  to  his  time,  poets  had  been  responsible 
artists  rather  than  brilliant  babies.  That  dinner  party 
of  Julius,  then,  was  the  first  recognition  of  the  licence 
of  the  poet,  a  licence  that  in  our  day  has  secured  recog- 
nition as  a  privilege  and  even  an  essential  element  of 
the  poetical  temperament. 

A  well-known  English  scholar  observes,  "  His  passion 
was  egotistical  and  brutal,  and  it  proves  what  a  new 
phenomenon  it  was  that  it  has  no  appropriate  language 
of  its  own  ;  when  he  wishes  to  reproach  his  mistress 
with  the  depth  of  the  affection  she  has  slighted,  he  can 
only  say  that  he  loved  her,  not  as  common  men  love 
women,  but  as  a  father  loves  his  sons  and  sons-in-law. 
The  explanation  of  this  strange  phrase  may  be  found 
in  another  poem,  where  Catullus  assures  his  mistress 
that  the  result  of  her  faithlessness  is  that  he  loves  her 
more  than  ever,  but  that  he  bears  her  less  goodwill. 
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It  was  this  element  of  goodwill  that  impressed  him  by 
its  novelty  ;  he  was  familiar  with  the  idea  of  man's 
desire  for  woman,  and  the  resulting  readiness  to 
humour  a  woman's  caprice  ;  but  the  feeling  which 
makes  a  man  wish  well  to  his  mistress  for  her  own 
sake  was  something  quite  unheard  of."  Lesbia  was 
married,  and  Catullus  set  the  fashion  of  poetic  adora- 
tion of  married  women,  which  reached  its  culmination 
in  the  age  of  chivalry.  If,  as  most  of  the  authorities 
believe,  she  was  Clodia,  sister  of  the  famous  tribune, 
she  was  ten  years  older  than  Catullus,  and  was  as 
faithless  to  him  as  she  was  to  her  husband.  The  poet, 
in  revenge,  was  unfaithful  to  her,  and  the  wound  that 
he  bemoans  so  loudly  seems  to  have  been  only  a  scratch. 
The  passion  of  the  poets  of  the  personal  method  is 
undoubtedly  sincere,  but  one  may  question  its  depth  ; 
and  out  of  a  score  of  lovely  lyrics  by  Catullus,  the 
only  one  that  betrays  a  lasting  grief  is  the  noble  and 
simple  poem  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  Some  critics, 
notably  Mommsen  and  Munro,  have  placed  him  higher 
in  the  poetic  scale  than  Horace,  possibly  because  of  his 
freedom  from  reserve,  which  ever  delights  disciples 
of  the  romantic  school.  Yet  such  reserve  does  not 
necessarily  argue  callousness.  Horace  flung  his  grace- 
ful trifles  at  the  feet  of  his  Pyrrhas,  his  Lydias,  and 
his  Chloes,  yet  perhaps  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
sell  his  inmost  emotions  to  the  publishers,  or  to  "  make 
copy  "  of  his  love.  One  likes  to  believe  that  the  urbane 
old  bachelor,  who  knew  so  well  the  hearts  of  men, 
nourished  in  his  own  some  secret  joy  or  secret  grief  ; 
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and  if  he  had  a  mistress,  depend  upon  it,  she  was  not 
a  boon  companion  to  be  toasted  amid  the  clatter  of  the 
wine-cups,  but  a  sacred  ideal  to  give  strength  and 
comfort  in  life,  perhaps  to  afford  some  ray  of  hope 
and  brightness  when  the  purple  shadow  gathered  about 
him.  All  this,  however,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  or 
a  matter  of  taste.  What  universally  must  be  admitted 
is  that  Catullus  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  poets,  the 
great  pioneer  of  the  romantic  school.  He  was  also, 
unlike  many  of  his  successors,  a  great  artist.  Despite 
the  boast  of  Horace,  it  was  Catullus  who  first  adapted 
the  ^olian  song  to  Italian  modes  ;  it  was  he  who 
brought  to  life  the  "  delicate  metre  "  that  is  the  delight 
of  poets  and  scholars  ;  it  was  he  who  gave  us  the 
sparrow  of  Lesbia  and  a  hundred  other  gems  of  sweetest 
song.  Voltaire  and  Macaulay,  seeking  for  the  most 
beautiful  lines  of  Latin  poetry,  chose  the  same  passage 
from  one  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  ;  but  the  beauty 
of  it  is  apparent  only  to  a  scholarship  that  seems  to  be 
passing  away  ;  readers  of  to-day  might  be  disposed  to 
select  the  three  verses  of  Catullus  ending  with  that 
melancholy  note  of  Italian  sweetness,  "  Nox  est  perpetua 
una  dormienda." 

MEDIEVAL   LOVE:    DANTE    AND 
PETRARCH 

"  I  still  think  of  Dante,"  says  Lord  Macaulay  in  one 
of  his  letters,  "  that  he  is  a  superior  poet  to  Milton,  that 
he  runs  neck  and  neck  with  Homer,  and  that  none  but 
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Shakspeare  has  gone  decidedly  beyond  him."     It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  sentence  of  three  clauses  affording 
larger  scope  for  controversy,  for  nothing  depends  more 
upon  personal  taste  and  inclination  than  relative  esti- 
mates of  poets.     The   Vita  Nuova  purports  to  be  the 
intimate  revelation  of  a  great  passion.     At  the  age  of 
nine  years  Dante  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  young  girl,  a  year 
his  junior,  who  from  that  moment  filled  all  his  waking 
hours  and  even  haunted  his  dreams.     He  had  but  a 
glimpse  of  her  as  she    passed  him  in  the  street,  and 
for  another  nine  years  he  never  saw  her  again.     When 
next   he  met  her  she  either  was  married  or  was  just 
about  to  be  married  to  a  Florentine  nobleman.     Dante 
went  away,  and,  according    to  his  own  account,  gave 
himself  up  to  a  sort  of  ecstatic  analysis  of  his  love  and 
of  the  virtues  of  his  mistress  which  fed  it.     There  is 
no  evidence  that  he  ever  exchanged  words  with  her  or 
that    she  made  the  slightest  response  to  his  passion  ; 
indeed,  there  is  but  small  proof  that  she  was  aware  of 
its  existence.     In  a  charming  passage  of  affected  naivete 
Dante  tells  us  that  once  in  church  he  was  gazing  at  his 
mistress  across  another  lady — to  put  it  in  rude  prose, 
he  seems  to  have  been  staring  hard  at  her — when  his 
fixed  glances  were  noticed,  and  the  natural  error  arose 
that  the  "other  lady  "  was  the  object  of  his  admiration. 
The  poet  was  delighted,  and  laid  a  feigned  homage  at 
the  feet  of  this  lady,  with  the  idea  of  using  her  as  a 
"  screen  " — the  epithet  is  his  own — to  divert  suspicion 
from   his    love    of    Beatrice.     Presently  the    lady    left 
Florence,  and  Dante  was  disconsolate  ;  but  Eros,  in  a 
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convenient  vision,  bade  him  straightway  get  him  an- 
other screen,  which  he  did  with  unsophisticated  alacrity. 
How  completely  both  parts  in  the  little  comedy  were 
played  is  shown  by  his  own  words  :  "  In  a  short  time 
I  had  made  her  so  completely  my  disguise  that  too 
many  people  talked  thereof  beyond  the  bounds  of 
courtesy,  whereat  I  was  often  grievously  troubled." 
Punishment  was  swift  to  fall  upon  him,  for  Beatrice 
"  cut "  him  in  the  street.  "  On  account  of  that  un- 
fortunate rumour,"  he  says,  "  which  it  seems  had 
basely  defamed  me,  that  most  gentle  one,  who  was  the 
mortal  foe  of  all  vices  and  queen  of  all  the  virtues, 
meeting  me  in  a  certain  place,  withheld  from  me  that 
sweetest  salutation  of  hers,  wherein  subsisted  all  my 
bliss."  Whether  she  refrained  from  bowing  because 
she  was  jealous  or  because  she  did  not  choose  to  ac- 
knowledge acquaintanceship  with  the  hero  of  a  scandal, 
ever  must  remain  a  mystery. 

Those  who  argue  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Vita 
Nuova  exhibit  a  strange  inability  to  distinguish  between 
the  impulses  of  art  and  the  impulses  of  passion.  To 
suppose  that  when  he  wrote  it  Dante  was  racked  by  the 
pangs  of  love  and  grief  is  as  idle  as  to  imagine  that  while 
with  exquisite  care  Tennyson  was  contriving  the  stanzas 
of  In  Memoriam  he  refused  his  food  out  of  sorrow  for 
Hallam.  All  the  evidence,  external  and  internal,  proves 
the  Vita  Nuova  to  be  a  pretty  artistic  experiment.  To 
begin  with,  intense  passion  is  rarely  articulate,  and  the 
passion  which  expresses  itself  in  sonnets  accompanied 
by  an  epexegetic  commentary  is  incomprehensible.     If 
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Beatrice  was  a  real  person,  the  book  was  written  after 
her  death,  when  Dante  was  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age.  Probably  she  was  some  childish  sweet- 
heart, whom,  after  the  fashion  of  imaginative  boys,  he 
adored  far  off  and  in  silence.  In  after  years  the  news 
of  her  death  may  have  suggested  to  the  poet  this  charm- 
ing idyll  of  sublimated  passion  which  seeks  no  posses- 
sion and  knows  no  hope.  The  love  described  is  ex- 
pressive of  a  type  rather  than  of  an  individual  ;  it  is  the 
prettiest  picture  of  the  heroine-worship  of  mediaeval 
chivalry.  If  we  had  only  the  Beatrice  of  the  Divine 
Comedy^  where  Dante  recurred  to  his  earlier  idea,  but 
transformed  it  from  a  pretty  passional  fancy  to  a  lofty 
spiritual  conception,  we  might  believe  in  her  historical 
reality.  But  through  the  amatory  agonies  of  the  Vita 
Nuova,  which  are  common  to  poets  from  Sappho  to 
Swinburne,  there  peep  out  traces  of  Dante's  peculiar 
sardonic  humour.  Surely  when  he  wrote  the  chapter 
about  the  "  screens  "  his  tongue  was  in  his  cheek,  and 
he  was  satirising  some  extravagant  custom  of  loving 
sans  la  nommer^  with  its  attendant  misapprehensions 
and  complications.  And  furthermore,  in  defiance  of  the 
charge  of  ribaldry,  I  confess  to  a  conviction  that  there 
is  a  hidden  vein  of  irony  in  the  remarkable  explanations 
of  the  sonnets.  Finally,  there  is  nothing  in  the  known 
facts  of  Dante's  life  to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  he 
was  a  man  likely  to  cherish  a  long  platonic  passion. 
There  are  indeed  several  incidents  that  point  to  an 
opposite  conclusion.  If  Beatrice  Pontinari  really  was 
the  Beatrice  of  the  Vita  Nuova,  Dante  married  shortly 
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after  her  death  and  had  several  children,  after  whose 
birth  his  wife  left  him  and  declined  ever  to  return 
to  him. 

The  relationship  of  Petrarch  and  Laura,  and  the 
identity  of  the  lady  who,  by  his  own  confession, 
woke  his  soul  to  passionate  song,  are  among  the 
most  puzzling  problems  of  literature.  From  his  own 
day  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  persons  who 
believed  that  Laura  was  only  an  imaginary  ideal,  a 
figment  of  the  poet's  fancy.  His  close  friend  the 
Bishop  of  Lombes  hinted  as  much  to  him,  and 
Petrarch  indignantly  asserted  the  reality  of  his  lady- 
love. This  shows  that  the  poet's  friends  were  ignorant 
of  her  identity  ;  neither  he  nor  the  lady  herself  satisfied 
their  curiosity.  That  Laura  was  a  real  woman  is 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  manuscript  note  relating 
to  her  death  which  Petrarch  wrote  in  his  copy  of  Virgil. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  matter  of  the  sonnets  is 
in  any  sense  autobiographical.  Petrarch,  as  he  tells  us, 
no  doubt  saw  Laura  for  the  first  time  in  a  church  at 
Avignon,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
April  1327,  when  the  poet  was  twenty-three  years  old. 
And  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  disbelieving 
his  statement  that  this  lady,  whoever  she  was,  died  of 
the  plague  at  the  same  hour,  on  the  same  day  of  the 
same  month,  twenty-one  years  afterwards.  But  I  am 
not  convinced  that  the  poems  represent  the  actual 
experience  of  Laura  and  himself.  Love,  especially  the 
love  of  poets,  is  apt  to  create  ideal  objects  for  itself, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Laura,  so  to  speak,  sat  for 
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her  portrait  to  Petrarch  without  knowing  it,  and  that 
the  picture  he  painted  had  little  resemblance  to  the 
original.  The  sonnets  give  us  no  assurance  that  the 
poet  ever  spoke  or  wrote  to  the  real  Laura.  He  was 
"  smitten  "  at  first  sight  with  her  charms,  and  proceeded 
to  build  up  an  immortal  edifice  of  romantic  fancy. 
The  verses  written  after  her  death  ring  with  a  truer  note 
than  those  addressed  to  her  in  life  ;  and  this  is  what  we 
might  expect  :  the  long-cherished  poetic  dream  became, 
when  Laura  passed  away,  a  passion. 

This  theory  is  not  without  probability  in  the  cases 
of  Dante's  Beatrice  and  Shakspeare's  dark  lady  ;  but 
there  are  circumstances  in  the  case  of  Laura  which 
make  it  almost  convincing.  With  all  deference  to  Dr 
Garnett,  a  high  authority  who  thinks  otherwise,  I  hold 
it  to  be  tolerably  well  established  that  the  lady  was 
Laura,  wife  of  Hugo  de  Sade,  and  the  mother  of  a 
very  large  family.  She  was  about  the  same  age  as 
Petrarch,  and,  therefore,  would  be  in  the  pride  of  her 
youthful  beauty  when  he  first  saw  her.  She  was  a  lady 
of  high  degree,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  unblemished 
fame.  But  Petrarch's  passion,  unlike  that  of  Dante, 
was  by  no  means  platonic.  His  verses  represent  him 
as  besieging  her  with  entreaties  and  reproaches  which 
she  with  an  ever  austere  charm  evades.  It  is  only 
after  her  death  that  Petrarch  begins  to  rejoice  in  the 
severe  constancy  which  kept  his  passion  pure,  if  not  in 
intent  at  least  in  act.  Laura  de  Sade,  when  she  died, 
had  grown-up  children  as  well  as  a  husband,  and  it  is 
incredible  that  they,  even  in  an  age  so  lax,  should  have 
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looked  on  quietly  while  Petrarch  was  attempting  the 
seduction  of  mother  and  wife,  and  proclaiming  to  all 
the  world  in  deathless  verse  the  intensity  of  his  love. 
I  prefer  to  believe  that  she  and  her  family,  like 
Petrarch's  own  intimate  friends,  were  ignorant  of  the 
identity  of  the  poet's  lady-love,  supposing  that  they 
ever  gave  a  thought  to  the  subject.  Probably  there 
was  as  little  resemblance  between  Laura  de  Sade  and 
the  Laura  of  Petrarch's  fancy  as  there  was  between  the 
real  Dulcinea  and  the  maiden  of  Don  Quixote's  dreams. 
One  other  point  must  be  mentioned.  Petrarch  was  in 
holy  orders,  and  could  not  marry,  but  he  became  the 
father  of  a  natural  daughter  and  son  during  the  very 
time  he  was  thrilling  Italy  with  his  lyric  rhapsodies  of 
devotion  to  Laura.  Fidelity,  it  should  seem,  was  no 
element  of  his  passion. 

PLATONIC  LOVE:  MICHELANGELO 

The  noblest  passion  which  Platonism  produced  was 
that  of  Michelangelo  and  Vittoria  Colonna  ;  if,  as  we 
fairly  may,  we  put  aside  the  love  of  Dante  and  Beatrice 
as  a  literary  exercise  rather  than  a  personal  emotion. 
But  the  love  of  Michelangelo  was  intensely  real,  and 
was  tenderly  returned  by  the  noble  lady  who  had  called 
it  forth.  It  was  meet  that  Platonic  love  should  be 
glorified  by  one  of  the  greatest  men  and  one  of  the 
sweetest  women  who  ever  lived.  Yet,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that   when   Michelangelo   first  saw  Vittoria 

Colonna  he  was  fifty-one  years  old  ;  wealth  and  high 
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station  were  his,  and  the  vast  renown  which  he  had 
won  had  satisfied  his  ambition  almost  to  satiety.  And 
Vittoria  was  a  widow  of  thirty-six  bitterly  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  her  husband  on  the  field  of  Pavia. 
Never  again  for  twelve  years  did  Michelangelo  be- 
hold her,  and  during  that  long  period  he  n»ursed  a 
silent  love,  sweet  and  strange  to  the  artist,  lonely  in 
his  greatness,  who  had  ever  boasted  that  Art  was  his 
only  mistress,  and  his  works  his  only  children.  Vittoria 
in  piety  and  good  deeds  had  found  surcease  of  sorrow  ; 
and  then  they  met  again.  The  heart  of  the  man  flamed 
out  to  the  woman,  and  hers  was  melted.  But  she  was 
nearly  fifty,  and  he  travelling  on  to  sixty-five.  Ten 
years  they  passed  in  the  intimacy  of  a  blameless  love, 
so  ethereal,  so  noble,  so  remote  from  sense,  that  when, 
rent  with  anguish,  the  man  stood  by  her  dead  body,  he 
dared  not  touch  her  cold  brow  with  his  lips  lest  he 
should  sully  its  purity.  To  ninety  years  lived  Michel- 
angelo, and  "  his  soul  maintained  its  fire,  like  some 
deep  pool  which,  in  the  blackness  of  night,  still  reflects 
the  sunset  glow  " ;  and  the  dearest  treasures  which  he 
left  behind  him  were  the  letters  of  his  lover.  So  may 
the  consecrating  touch  of  time  sublimate  and  glorify 
passion.  But  if  they  had  met  years  earlier,  when  she 
was  twenty,  and  he  but  thirty-five  ^  Would  the  ice 
walls  of  Platonism  have  withstood  such  a  shock  ?  It 
is  idle  to  inquire.  More  to  the  purpose  is  the  thought 
that  the  ideal  of  the  Renaissance  failed  because  it  was 
too  narrow  to  include  the  whole  breadth  of  our  humanity  ; 
and  it  was  a  lower  ideal  than  that  which,  refusing  to 
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exhaust  itself  in  fruitless  struggles  against  the  bonds  of 
the  flesh,  calls  in  love  to  purify  and  to  glorify  them. 
"  And  there  came  a  voice  to  him,  Rise,  Peter  ;  kill,  and 
eat.  But  Peter  said,  Not  so.  Lord  ;  for  I  have  never 
eaten  any  thing  that  is  common  or  unclean.  And  the 
voice  spake  unto  him  again  the  second  time.  What 
God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common." 

HEROES    IN   LOVE 

Heroes  of  real  life  and  heroes  in  fiction  cannot  be 
judged  by  quite  the  same  standard.  Among  the  former 
may  be  a  butcher's  boy  who  stops  a  runaway  horse,  a 
chimney-sweep  who  saves  a  drowning  child  at  the  cost 
of  his  life,  a  scavenger  who  plucks  a  comrade  from  a 
deadly  sewer.  All  we  demand  from  the  real  hero  is 
the  supreme  unselfishness  which  will  endanger  and  even 
yield  up  life  for  another's  sake.  The  hero  of  fiction  is 
bound  by  certain  rigid  traditions  and  conventions.  On 
the  stage  an  entirely  natural  actor  would  be  entirely 
ineffectual.  He  must  demean  himself  and  gesticulate 
with  a  view  to  effect  which  would  be  ridiculous  and  in- 
tolerable in  the  street  or  the  drawing-room  ;  he  must 
soliloquise  as  no  one  out  of  Bedlam  ever  does.  In 
exactly  the  same  manner  the  hero  of  fiction  must  make 
up  and  pose.  Who,  for  instance,  could  tolerate  a  bald- 
headed  Ivanhoe,  a  Colonel  Newcome  with  a  squint,  or 
a  Robert  Elsmere  with  a  red  nose  ?  The  thing  is  as 
impossible  as  a  Hamlet  in  a  grey  tweed  suit,  with  a  gold- 
headed  cane  and  an  eyeglass.     Unlike  the  real  article. 
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the  hero  of  fiction  must  be  a  gentleman.  This,  perhaps, 
is  the  reason  why  we  look  with  suspicion  upon  the 
Homeric  warriors.  Only  at  the  very  end,  when  he 
receives  the  suppliant  Priam,  do  we  discover  that,  at 
heart,  Achilles  is  a  fine,  courteous  gentleman.  There 
is  always  some  touch  of  chivalry  about  Hector,  yet  we 
could  wish  that  we  had  learned  before  the  day  of  his 
funeral  with  what  sweet  nobility  he  had  behaved  to  Helen 
through  twenty  long  years.  As  to  Odysseus,  nobody 
could  believe  him  on  his  oath  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 
a  hero  must  be  truthful  ;  yet  one's  heart  goes  out  a 
little  to  the  many-toiled  wanderer  when  he  demeans 
himself  so  royally  in  the  court  of  Phaeacia,  and  especially 
to  Nausicaa.  The  hero  of  fiction  is  artificial,  but  the 
art  must  be  concealed.  In  the  case  of  ^neas  the  art 
is  obtrusive  ;  we  can  almost  imagine  him  in  a  long, 
curly  wig  sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 
And  then  his  treatment  of  the  unhappy  Dido  was  so 
scandalous  that  we  must  rule  him  out.  The  man  who 
would  perpetrate,  with  aggravated  circumstances, a  breach 
of  promise  to  a  too-confiding  queen  is  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  a  hero  of  fiction.  Most  heroes  are  princes  and 
warriors  ;  but,  with  the  shocking  example  of  JEncRS 
before  us,  we  must  confess  that  even  pious  princes  and 
warriors  are  not  necessarily  heroes.  Fiction,  however, 
does  not  seek  for  its  heroes  exclusively  in  the  purple. 
There  is  an  epic  narrating  the  life  and  opinions  of  one 
Piers  the  ploughman,  and  no  one's  sensibilities  are 
oflTended;  but  what  would  be  said  of  the  writer  who 
should  celebrate  in  divine  verse  the  qualities  of  Jones 
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the  plumber  ?  Every  right-thinking  person  must  feel, 
without  perhaps  knowing  why,  that  a  plumber  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  be  a  hero  of  fiction.  Millers 
in  literature  are  generally  comic  men  and  victims,  but 
one  can  imagine,  without  serious  shock,  an  heroic  miller, 
while  a  hatter  is  clearly  impossible.  At  least  one  tailor, 
Alton  Locke,  is  a  hero  of  fiction,  but  he  was  a  poet 
also  ;  George  Meredith's  great  Mel  was  indeed  a  tailor, 
but  he  was,  before  everything,  a  lady-killer,  and  all  lady- 
killers  are  heroes. 

The  important  truth  just  declared  leads  us  to  another 
train  of  thought.     The  hero  of  fiction  must  be  the  ideal 
lover.     Now,  the  ideal  lover  of  fiction  is  Prince  Pretty- 
pet,  or  Ouida's  Dolly.     He  must  possess  two  essential 
qualities — one  positive  and  the  other  negative  :  he  must 
have  a  nice   moustache,  with   or  without  waxed   ends 
according  to  taste,  and  he  must  have  nothing  to  do  with 
trade.     The  latter  qualification  is  extremely  important  ; 
Pleasant  Riderhood  had  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  Mr 
Venus  because  he  was  an  "  articulator  of  bones."     So 
far,  the  plain,  everyday  man  may  survey  the  situation 
with  complacency  ;  but  it  becomes  alarming  when  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  real  women  share  the  preferences 
of  the  women  of  poets  and  novelists.     Is  it,  then,  a  fact 
that  real-Hfe  Oberons  always  carry  off  the  prize,  and 
that  the  Quinces  and  the  Bottoms  must  remain  unloved 
because  they  are  unlovely,  and  because  they  earn  their 
daily  bread  ^     There  is  a  common  opinion  that  women 
are  most  susceptible  to  the  bandbox  type  of  man,  but 
actual  experience  hardly  supports  it.     Every  ugly  man 
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consoles  himself  with  the  story  of  Sheridan,  and  in 
truth  there  must  be  many  women  to  whom  love  is 
deeper  than  the  skin,  deeper  than  the  roots  of  a  genea- 
logical tree.  Literature  loses  both  poetry  and  truth  in 
making,  so  far  as  it  does,  love  the  pastime  of  boys  and 
girls,  rather  than  the  very  life  of  men  and  women. 
Why  should  a  pair  of  middle-aged  lovers  on  the  stage 
or  in  the  pages  of  a  novel  always  be  made  ridiculous,  if 
not  merely  tiresome,  while  the  tenderest  sympathy  is 
invited  for  the  amorous  prattle  of  a  couple  of  children  ? 
To  some  it  must  seem  that  the  love  which  has  survived 
the  storms  of  passion,  and  anchored  itself  in  the  heart, 
is  a  better  theme  for  the  poet  and  the  author  than  the 
transient  whims  and  fierce  explosions  of  youth.  Con- 
sidered even  aesthetically,  the  bandbox  boy  and  the 
wax-doll  girl  are  poor  types  of  perfection.  They  limit 
both  the  idea  and  the  duration  of  the  beautiful.  A 
commonplace  fallacy  of  literature  is  the  proverb  that 
beauty  soon  fades  ;  it  would  be  truer  and  better  to 
teach  that  beauty  soon  changes,  for  not  seldom  beauty 
grows  in  cheeks  that  have  lost  their  gracious  curve,  in 
eyes  that  the  hard  light  of  life  has  dimmed,  in  lips  that 
pout  no  more  for  kisses.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  bad  thing 
to  be  taught  that  romance,  which  is  the  joy  of  love, 
vanishes  at  five-and-twenty,  and  that  after  then  a  man 
and  woman,  whom  love  has  joined,  must  be  contented, 
the  one  to  make  money  and  grow  fat,  the  other  to  be 
dowdy  and  darn  stockings. 
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SCHOPENHAUER   AND   WOMEN 

When  Schopenhauer  visited  Weimar  he  presented 
his  mother  with  a  copy  of  his  work,  On  the  Quadruple 
Root  of  the  Doctrine  of  Adequate  Cause.  "The  Fourfold 
Root  !  "  exclaimed  the  lively  Johanna  ;  "  Oh,  I  suppose 
it's  a  book  for  apothecaries."  The  philosopher  re- 
plied haughtily,  "  It  will  be  read,  mother,  when  not 
even  the  lumber-room  will  contain  a  copy  of  your 
works."  The  woman  had  the  last  word  :  "The  whole 
edition  of  yours  will  still  be  for  sale,"  she  said.  Both 
were  right  ;  for  the  novels  of  Johanna  Schopenhauer 
have  become  as  though  they  had  not  been,  and  the 
Quadruple  Root  failed  to  set  the  world  on  fire.  But 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  the  theories  of  Schopenhauer, 
enlarged  in  the  World  as  Will  and  Idea ^  and  a  hundred 
strange  ideas  expressed  in  his  shorter  essays,  began  to 
make  his  name  known  throughout  Europe. 

A  cynical  epigrammatist  has  observed  that  when  a 
married  man  theorises  about  women  he  is  merely 
describing  his  wife.  Schopenhauer  died  a  bachelor  ; 
so  far  as  is  known,  he  never  had  a  passion.  When  in 
Italy  he  permitted  to  himself  a  good  many  sensual 
indulgences,  but  he  never  thought  it  worth  while  to 
form  a  close  intimacy  with  any  good  woman.  His 
opinion  of  the  other  sex  was  based  almost  entirely 
upon  his  remembrance  of  his  mother.  Johanna 
Schopenhauer  was  a  shallow,  vain,  and  flippant  woman, 
a  novel-writing  female  of  the  most  odious  type.  Her 
husband  was  a  fat  Teuton,  an  excellent  man  of  business 
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with  a  taste  for  philosophy  ;  about  as  suitable  a  spouse 
for  the  sprightly  Johanna  as  a  prize  hog  would  be  for 
a    Persian   kitten.     The   poor   man,   who   was   twenty 
years  older  than  his  wife,  endured  domestic  martyrdom 
for  precisely  the  same  period,  and  then,  finding  life  unen- 
durable, flung  himself  out  of  a  window  and  was  killed. 
Arthur  Schopenhauer's  observant  eyes  had  noticed  the 
frictions    of    the    household,    and    quite    properly    he 
attributed  them  to  the  selfish  frivolity  of  his  mother. 
Women,  he   concluded,  were   creatures  "long  of  hair 
and  short  of  brains,"  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  re- 
garded them  as  contemptible  instruments  of   a  man's 
pleasure.     Actually  he  was  a  sybarite,  but  the  end  of 
his    philosophy    was    rigid    asceticism    and    abstinence, 
which  must  bring  about  the  disappearance  of  the  human 
race.     It  never  occurred  to  him  that  if  his  father  had 
married  some  tranquil  housewife,  skilled  in  the  art  of 
making  suet  puddings,  he  might  have  lived  happily  to 
a  hundred  ;  and  that  if  Johanna  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
some  strong,  tactful,  passionate  man  she  might  have  be- 
come a  good  wife  as  well  as  a  brilliant  woman.     Shortly 
after  his  father's  death  Schopenhauer  quarrelled  with  his 
mother,  and  did  not  even  write  to  her  for  eleven  years. 
But  her  image  remained  fixed  in  his  mind  as  the   type 
of   her   sex,  and  with  years  his  contempt  for  women 
grew  into  hatred.      On  one  occasion  a  group  of  women 
were  chattering  before  his  door,  and  the  angry  philo- 
sopher caught  up  a  stick  and  attacked  them.     One,  a 
seamstress,  who  was  seriously  injured,  brought  an  action 
against  him,  and  Schopenhauer  was  heavily  fined  and 
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ordered  to  pay  her  sixty  thalers  a  year  during  her  life. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  she  survived  for  twenty 
years  ;  when  she  died  the  crusty  old  Teuton  inscribed 
on  her  death  certificate  "  Obiit  anus,  obiit  onus." 
Now,  the  man  who  would  raise  his  hand,  or  rather  his 
walking-stick,  against  women  would  hardly  spare  them 
the  bitterness  of  his  pen.  Like  most  of  the  men  who 
have  reviled  them,  Schopenhauer  had  the  slightest 
acquaintanceship  with  women.  As  a  youth  he  had 
lived  under  the  same  roof  with  his  mother,  and  as  a 
man  he  satisfied  both  his  lust  and  his  scorn  with  any 
light-o'-love  that  caught  his  eye,  but  he  seems  never  to 
have  had  anything  like  an  intimate  friendship  with  any 
good  woman.  The  fact  that  the  men  who  have  written 
the  most  bitter  things  about  the  other  sex  have  nearly 
all  been  bachelors  is  significant.  A  scoffer  might 
suggest  that  married  men  soon  learn  the  desirability  of 
reticence  on  such  subjects  ;  that  only  a  person  free  and 
unterrified  by  a  female  tongue  can  dare  to  tell  the 
truth.  That,  however,  is  the  deepest  depth  of  cynical 
prejudice. 

Schopenhauer,  certain  that  he  understood  his  mother, 
and  that  all  women  were  like  her,  would  prattle  con- 
fidently about  the  most  secret  motives  of  the  female 
heart.  For  instance,  he  declares  that  "  women  in  their 
hearts  think  that  men  are  intended  to  earn  money  so 
that  they  may  spend  it  if  possible  during  their  husband's 
lifetime,  but  at  any  rate  after  his  death."  Again  he 
asserts  that  "  the  fundamental  fault  in  the  character  of 
women    is  that    they  have  no  sense  of  justice."     He 
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parodies  an  ode  of  Anacreon  which  says  that,  as  Nature 
has  given  horns  to  cattle  for  a  weapon,  so  she  has  given 
beauty  to  women  ;  but  for  "  beauty "  Schopenhauer 
substitutes  "  faculty  of  dissimulation."  He  notes  that 
"  when  two  women  first  make  each  other's  acquaintance 
they  exhibit  more  constraint  and  dissimulation  than  two 
men  placed  in  similar  circumstances."  He  is  distressed 
because  ladies  talk  at  concerts  and  theatres.  Our  "  ideas 
of  gallantry  and  absurd  veneration "  he  calls  "  the 
highest  product  of  Christian-Teutonic  stupidity."  The 
relation  of  the  sexes  will  be  unsatisfactory,  he  thinks, 
until  polygamy  is  re-established  ;  then  woman  will  find 
her  right  place  in  the  harem.  "  The  Mormon  standpoint 
is  right."  As  things  are,  "  to  marry  is  to  halve  one's 
rights  and  to  double  one's  duties."  The  mere  physical 
type  of  woman  disgusts  him.  "  It  is  only  the  man 
whose  intellect  is  clouded  by  his  sexual  instinct,"  he 
writes,  "  that  could  give  that  stunted,  narrow-shouldered, 
broad-hipped,  and  short-legged  race  the  name  of  the 
fair  sex."  Schopenhauer's  misogyny  here  becomes  re- 
pulsive ;  hitherto  it  has  only  been  amusing,  perhaps 
because  of  the  shrewd  though  disproportioned  half- 
truths  that  it  contains.  But  the  man  who  wrote  these 
brutal  lines  never  can  have  seen  with  the  bodily  eye  the 
Aphrodite  of  Melos,  or,  with  the  eye  of  the  spirit, 
Glaukopis  Athene  as  she  stood  at  the  bedside  of 
Odysseus  saying,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end."  He  had  no  sense  of  the  holiness  of 
beauty  or  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  ;  his  imagination 
fluttered  feebly  in  the  miasma  of  the  stews.     But  what 
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if  women  are  insincere  in  their  social  greetings  ;  what 
if  their  instinctive  loves  and  hates  often  make  them 
unjust  ;  what  if  they  do  discuss  millinery  in  the  middle 
of  a  symphony  ;  what  do  these  things  and  a  thousand 
like  them  matter  when  most  men,  oppressed  by  the 
cares  and  sorrows  of  life,  find  in  the  mute  touch  of  some 
woman's  hand,  or  in  the  quiver  of  some  woman's  voice, 
a  solace  sweeter  than  all  the  philosophy  of  Germany  or 
the  East  can  afford  ?  What,  when  a  man  may  sacrifice 
ambition  and  money  for  the  love  of  a  woman,  and  in 
long  after  years  may  look  back  with  cold  and  un- 
impassioned  judgment  and  declare  that  the  loss  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  gain  ?  Our  fusty  German, 
perhaps,  would  call  him  a  fool.  Yes,  but  there  are 
things  that  Schopenhauer  never  knew. 

SWIFT   AND    STELLA 

As  a  rule,  the  curiosity  of  mankind  is  directed  most 
intensely  to  the  problems  which  matter  least.  For 
instance,  of  all  the  twelve  volumes  of  Mr  Temple 
Scott's  fine  and  scholarly  edition  of  The  Prose  JVorks  of 
Jonathan  Swift^  D.D.^  begun  twelve  years  ago,  what 
will  be  read  with  most  avidity  by  the  general  public  is 
the  little  essay  on  "  The  Relations  between  Swift  and 
Stella,"  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 
Dean  of  St  Patrick's.  A  hundred  and  sixty-four  years 
ago  the  body  of  Swift  was  laid  beside  that  of  Stella  in 
St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  now  their  very  dust,  in- 
separably united,  has  mouldered  away  into  the  earth, 
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and  what  they  were  to  one  another  in  life,  or  what  they 
were  not,  no  man  knows  or  ever  can  know  ;  yet  the 
literary  world  is  divided  by  the  question  into  two 
factions — those  who  believe  that  Swift  and  Stella  were 
married,  and  those  who  think  that  they  were  not.  Dr 
Bernard  contends  that  they  were  married,  and  he  has 
unearthed  a  letter  of  Swift's  old  enemy,  Dr  Evans, 
Bishop  of  Meath,  which  proves  that  the  story  of  the 
marriage  with  Stella  was  current  in  the  lifetime  of  both 
of  them.  This  is  important,  because  it  disposes  of  the 
theory  that  the  marriage  story  was  invented  by  Lord 
Orrery  after  the  death  of  both  Swift  and  Stella.  If  Swift 
did  not  marry  Stella,  most  persons  will  say  that  he  ought 
to  have  done  so,  for  his  letters  to  her  sometimes  sug- 
gest the  last  degree  of  intimacy.  But  here  Dr  Bernard 
intervenes  with  his  delicate  suggestion  as  to  the  real 
cause  of  the  mystery  of  the  relations  of  the  two.  And 
what  the  Very  Reverend  Dean  is  contented  just  to  in- 
sinuate, that  eccentric  litterateur  M.  Louis  Nicolardot 
states  with  brutal  directness  :  "  II  est  probable  qu'il 
[Swift]  fut  impuissant  toute  sa  vie  " ;  but  this  asser- 
tion is  rather  weakened  by  the  fact  that  Nicolardot  con- 
tends that  Spinosa,  Bayle,  Locke,  Hume,  Gibbon, 
Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Robespierre,  Marat,  Beranger, 
Stendhal,  Merimee,  Ste.  Beuve,  Calvin,  Maurepas, 
Rousseau,  Mirabeau,  and  Heine  suffered  from  the  same 
disability. 

The  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  says  :  "  The  indecencies 
which  disfigure  his  [Swift's]  writings  have  justly  been 
reproved  by  his  critics  ;  but  it  is  significant  that  while 
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Swift  is  often  obscene  he  is  never  licentious.  The 
most  natural  explanation  of  these  morbid  imaginings  is 
that  he  was  constitutionally  unfitted  for  marriage  at  the 
time  when,  had  he  been  like  other  men,  he  might  have 
been  expected  to  take  Stella  as  the  partner  of  his  home." 
Delaney  relates  that  about  the  time  of  the  marriage  he 
entered  the  library  of  Archbishop  King  as  Swift  rushed 
out  with  a  countenance  of  distraction.  He  found  the 
archbishop  in  tears,  and  upon  asking  the  reason  King 
said  :  "  You  have  just  met  the  most  unhappy  man  on 
earth,  but  on  the  subject  of  his  wretchedness  you  must 
never  ask  a  question."  The  marriage,  if  it  took  place, 
was  the  result  of  Stella's  jealousy,  and  it  is  significant 
that  Swift,  in  the  journal  he  wrote  for  Stella,  is  mute  on 
the  subject  of  his  philanderings  with  Miss  Vanhomrigh  ; 
and  with  regard  to  Dean  Bernard's  theory  it  should  be 
remembered  that  early  in  life  Swift  made  a  formal 
proposal  of  marriage  to  Miss  Waring,  the  sister  of  a 
college  friend,  and  after  her  refusal  he  treated  her  in 
the  most  unmanly  and  unchivalrous  manner.  But  if 
such  a  being  can  ever  love  a  woman  at  all,  Swift  loved 
Stella,  and  loved  her  to  the  end.  After  his  death,  and 
seventeen  years  after  Stella's,  when  his  executors  were 
examining  his  papers,  they  came  across  a  little  parcel 
containing  one  of  Stella's  brown  tresses,  which  Swift 
had  endorsed,  "  Only  a  woman's  hair."  The  stories  of 
the  marriage  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  told 
by  Sheridan  and  Monck  Berkeley,  and  of  the  condition 
of  separate  living  exacted  by  Swift,  are  very  circum- 
stantial, and  it  is  hard  to  conjecture  why  they  should 
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have  been  invented.  On  the  other  hand,  Stella,  in  the 
will  executed  when  she  was  on  her  death-bed,  described 
herself  as  "Esther  Johnson,  spinster";  and  Dr  Birk- 
beck  Hill,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  marriage,  wrote  : 
"  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  Swift,  in  the  three  prayers 
written  by  him  for  her  in  her  last  sickness,  written 
evidently  with  deep  feeling  and  a  strong  sense  of  re- 
ligion, would  have  kept  hidden,  as  it  were,  from  his  God 
that  he  and  the  poor  sufferer  were  husband  and  wife. 
Nor  would  she  for  whom  he  prayed  that  God  would 
*  grant  to  her  such  a  true  sincere  repentance  as  is  not  to 
be  repented  of '  have  in  her  last  will  described  herself 
as  spinster." 

Well,  let  us  give  it  up.  Neither  Dean  Bernard  nor 
Dr  Birkbeck  Hill  is  convincing,  for  the  problem  is  in- 
soluble. We  are  more  influenced  by  the  circumstances 
that  Dr  Johnson  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  believed  in  the 
marriage,  and  where  they  were  convinced  it  hardly 
becomes  us  to  doubt.  But  Scott  had  become  possessed 
of  the  lock  of  Stella's  hair  before  referred  to,  and  that 
might  easily  influence  the  judgment  of  even  so  great  a 
man.  Vanessa  was  convinced  that  they  were  married, 
and  the  belief  filled  her  with  chagrin.  If  they  really 
were  married,  it  was  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Stella, 
who  was  determined  that  he  should  not  marry  another 
woman,  and  whose  pride  was  wounded  by  the  com- 
promising nature  of  her  position.  Swift  a  few  years 
earlier  had  been  willing  for  her  to  marry  Tisdale,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Stella  was  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  his  indifference  to  wedlock.     She  was  thirty- 
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five  years  old  when  the  supposed  marriage  took  place, 
and  though  she  had  not  been  acknowledged  as  his  wife, 
she  had  been  wont  to  preside  as  hostess  at  Swift's  house. 
Probably  Stella's  knowledge  of  Swift's  secret  made  her 
less  sensitive  in  her  relations  with  him  than  she  other- 
wise would  have  been.  Knowing  that  in  fact  she  could 
not  be  compromised,  she  forgot  that  others  might 
entertain  grave  suspicions  on  her  account.  And  these 
suspicions  may  have  led  her  to  implore  Swift  to  contract 
a  secret  marriage  with  her.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  any 
sympathy  with  the  wretched  man,  who  was,  as  he  said 
in  one  of  his  letters,  "  far  from  being  a  healthy  man," 
and  over  whom  the  shadow  of  impending  insanity 
already  darkly  lowered.  But  Stella  was  the  one  vulner- 
able point  in  the  armour  of  his  selfishness,  and  when 
news  of  her  last  illness  reached  him,  he  wrote  :  "  There 
is  not  a  greater  folly  than  to  contract  too  great  and  in- 
timate a  friendship,  which  must  always  leave  the  survivor 
miserable."  And  there  we  must  leave  the  most  extra- 
ordinary love-story  in  the  records  of  literature,  trying 
to  forget  Sheridan's  hateful  assertion  that  she  begged 
the  Dean  at  last  to  give  her  the  poor  consolation  of 
acknowledging  her  as  his  wife,  now  that  she  lay  on  her 
death-bed,  and  that  Swift  refused.  All  that  is  certain 
is  that  he  did  contract  "  a  too  great  and  intimate  friend- 
ship," and  that  he  was  the  most  wretched  of  men 
during  the  seventeen  years  that  he  survived  her. 
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HEINE   AND    HIS   WIFE 

Of  the  endless  definitions  of  love,  many  of  the  best 
known  are  mere  witty  paradoxes,  but  some  seem  to 
raise  the  curtain  before  the  author's  heart.  A  modern 
physiologist,  best  known  for  his  studies  of  abnormal 
manifestations  of  passion,  prettily,  and  perhaps  truth- 
fully, declares  that  "  to  a  woman  love  is  life,  to  a  man 
it  is  the  joy  of  life."  This  dictum  is  better  than  the 
famous  saying  of  Madame  de  Stael  that  "  love  is  the 
history  of  the  life  of  women,  and  an  episode  in  that  of 
men."  The  good  lady  was  a  keen  observer,  and 
feminine  enough,  if  vanity  be  an  exclusively  feminine 
characteristic,  but  she  knew  more  about  men  and  politics 
than  about  women  and  love.  Her  indifference  to,  and 
contempt  of,  the  tender  passion  are  manifested  by  her 
epigram,  to  the  effect  that  "  love  is  the  egoism  of  two 
persons."  Less  subtle,  yet  still  truthfully  significant, 
is  the  phrase  of  Balzac,  that  "  love  is  the  poetry  of  the 
senses."  A  combination  of  the  last  two  definitions^ 
modified  by  open  cynicism,  is  the  aphorism  of 
Chamfort,  "  Love  is  only  the  exchange  of  two  fancies 
and  the  touch  of  two  skins."  There  is  a  note  of 
regret  in  the  declaration  of  Louis  XII.,  that  "love  is 
the  king  of  the  young,  but  the  tyrant  of  the  old." 
One  may  recognise  the  philosopher  Cicero,  always 
posing  a  little,  always  exuding  moral  precepts,  in  the 
maxim,  good  enough  of  its  kind,  "  To  love  is  only 
to  esteem  the  object  of  your  affection  without  lust  and 
without   greed."     Cicero  was  an  adept  in  discovering 
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half-truths  and  in  giving  them  striking  expression,  and 
this  definition  is  an  instructive  case  in  point.  There 
is  a  significance,  at  once  larger  and  more  restricted,  in 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,  that  love  is  that  which  "  gives 
immortality  to  our  mortal  race  :  when  our  nature  has 
been  extinguished  by  death,  kindling  it  again  by  new 
births "  :  a  sentence  which  calls  to  mind  Diderot's 
cynically  pathetic  description  of  woman  as  "  man's  first 
domicile."  Another  philosopher,  Schopenhauer,  whose 
experience  of  the  sex  may  account  for  his  views,  curtly 
dismisses  women,  we  have  already  seen,  as  beings  "long 
of  hair  and  short  of  brains."  In  these  matters,  however, 
philosophers  are  less  trustworthy  guides  than  poets. 
Few  things  more  beautiful  have  been  written  than  the 
words  of  the  royal  singer  who  hymned  love  strong  as 
death,  that  many  waters  cannot  quench  ;  and  there  is 
surely  a  confidence  born  of  personal  knowledge  in  the 
triumphant  cry  of  the  sacred  writer,  "  There  js^  no. 
fear  in  love,  but  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."  In 
each  of  the  definitions  heretofore  quoted  one  may,  or 
at  any  rate  may  think  one  can,  trace  some  indications 
of  the  characters,  lives,  and  ideals  of  the  author.  It  is 
interesting  to  remark  that  this  strain  of  personality  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  two  greatest  of  all  poets. 
Homer's  ideal  of  woman  and  of  love  no  man  may  tell, 
for  every  man  may  read  into  him  his  own  ideal.  The 
magic  of  Homer  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  deals  with  the 
simple,  eternal  truths  of  human  nature,  which  vary 
with  neither  age  nor  clime.  Shakspeare,  too,  offers  us 
no  personal  ideal  ;  his  wealth  is  so  profuse  that  within 
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his  store  each  of  us  may  find  his  treasure  ;  but  which 
was  Shakspeare's  treasure  none  can  discover.  It  may 
have  been  Beatrice,  but  it  may  have  been  Katharine  ; 
not  impossibly  it  was  Lady  Macbeth. 

Another  great  poet,  Heine,  is  almost  as  inscrutable. 
His   women,    in   sweet    and    weird   procession,    sweep 
through  his  pages  ;  on  each,  in  turn,  he  seems  to  pour 
his  passion  of  love  and  of  scorn,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
life    and    work    one   stands  wondering    whether  every 
woman   was  his  soul's    mistress,  or   no  woman  at  all. 
His  partly  autobiographical  writings  throw  no  light  on 
the    problem.     For   Veronica    he   has    such  a  love    as 
Dante  felt  for  Beatrice  in  heaven  ;  with   Red  Sefchen 
he  becomes  the  lover  of  a  woman  ;  his  cousin  Molly 
bewitches  him,  and  after  her  marriage  he  gives  himself 
airs   as  a  blighted  being  ;  then  follow  the  Gertrudes, 
the    Katharines,  and  the  Johannas    of  the    Reisebilder^ 
and  many  another  besides  ;  even  on  his  death-bed  he 
whispered  tender  words  to  Camille  Selden.     It  seems 
probable  that  Heine,  in  reality,  never  loved  any  woman 
but    his  wife,  the  grisette   Mathilde.     The  women  of 
his    books    are  phantoms   of    his    worship    of    beauty, 
perhaps  of  his  fulness  of  sense  ;  they  are  not  the  off- 
spring of  his  love.     It  is  hard  to  understand  how    a 
man  whose  world  of  fancy  was  full  of  peerless  forms 
with  noble  minds  could  find  his  ideal  in,  and  lavish  his 
devotion  upon,  Mathilde.      She  was  very  beautiful,  but 
she  was  ignorant  and  even  vulgar  ;  she  never  in  her 
life    read  a  line   of    his    writings  ;  she  was   of  violent 
temper,  and,  to  observers,  even  her  tenderness  seemed 
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indifferent.  But  it  did  not  so  seem  to  Heine.  Her 
beauty  and  her  bird-like  brightness  enchanted  him,  and 
he  worshipped  her.  For  ten  years  she  had  been  his 
mistress  when  he  was  challenged  to  a  duel,  and  at  once 
he  made  her  his  wife,  that,  if  he  were  slain,  she  might 
inherit  what  was  his.  On  his  death-bed,  as  he  lay 
racked  with  long  anguish,  his  only  trouble  was  the  pro- 
spect of  leaving  her.  She  was  the  one  being  whom  his 
cruel  irony  never  struck.  When  he  speaks  of  her  he 
almost  ceases  to  be  Heine.  A  little  before  the  end  he 
wrote  :  "  This  is  ruthless  Death  ;  he  comes  upon  his 
pale  horse  ;  I  hear  the  sounds  of  his  hoofs.  I  hear 
him  approach  ;  the  dark  rider  comes  to  seek  me,  he 
draws  me  away,  I  must  leave  Mathilde.  Oh  !  my 
heart  cannot  think  the  thought.  She  was  my  wife  and 
my  child  together,  and,  if  I  go  to  the  realm  of  shades,  she 
will  be  widow  and  orphan.  I  am  leaving  alone  in  the 
world  the  wife,  the  child  who,  trusting  in  me,  rested  faith- 
fully and  peaceful  upon  my  heart.  Angels  of  Heaven, 
you  understand  my  tears  and  prayers  ;  when  I  am  in  the 
dark  house,  keep  her  whom  I  have  loved  ;  be  shield  and 
buckler  to  her  who  is  in  your  image.  Guard  her,  watch 
over  Mathilde,  my  poor  child."  Compare  with  the 
scoffing  passion  of  his  books  the  passion  of  these  words, 
written  not  in  the  heyday  of  a  honeymoon,  but  at  the 
end  of  life,  after  many  years  of  daily  companionship,  and 
then  something  of  the  mystery  of  Heine  will  fade  away. 
If  it  should  seem  impossible  to  realise  how  a  Heine  could 
love  a  Mathilde,  one  with  profit  may  remember  that  men 
have  a  perverse  habit  of  loving,  each  in  his  own  way. 
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ABOUT    MARRIAGE 

"  A  prudent  man,"  says  Cervantes,  "  resolved  to 
undertake  a  long  journey,  will,  before  he  sets  out, 
endeavour  to  find  a  safe,  quiet,  and  agreeable  fellow- 
traveller.  Then  why  should  not  the  same  pains  be 
taken  by  the  man  who  is  going  to  travel  through  the 
whole  journey  of  life,  especially  in  the  choice  of  a  com- 
panion for  bed,  board,  and  every  other  purpose  for 
which  the  wife  is  subservient  to  the  husband  ?  A 
man's  own  wedded  wife  is  not  like  a  commodity,  which, 
being  once  bought,  may  be  bartered,  exchanged,  or 
returned,  but  is  an  inseparable  appendage  that  lasts  for 
life.  Marriage  is  a  noose,  into  which,  if  the  neck 
should  happen  to  slip,  it  becomes  inexplicable  as  the 
Gordian  knot,  and  cannot  be  undone  till  cut  asunder 
by  the  scythe  of  death."  These  sentences  pleasantly 
illustrate  the  mingled  pathos  and  cynicism  of  the  great 
novelist,  and  they  are  instructive  because  they  contain 
an  ideal  of  marriage  expressed  by  a  noble  mind  and  a 
fine  thinker.  In  several  respects  this  ideal  differs  from 
the  best  ideals  of  the  present  day,  and  in  one  particular 
it  is  offensive  to  modern  feelings.  Cervantes  beauti- 
fully likens  the  marriage  state  to  the  companionship  of 
two  travellers,  but  he  hastens  to  declare  that  the  way- 
farers do  not  journey  upon  equal  terms.  One  is 
"  subservient "  to  the  other.  Now,  Cervantes  was 
essentially  a  Christian  writer,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  Christian  influences  of  sixteen  hundred  years 
were  insufficient  to  uproot  such  a  prejudice  from  his 
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mind.  A  famous  contemporary  of  his,  Montaigne,  the 
bent  of  whose  mind  was  in  effect  pagan,  expressed  the 
same  thought  still  more  emphatically,  "  As  concern- 
ing marriage,"  he  says,  "  besides  that  it  is  a  covenant, 
the  entrance  into  which  only  is  free,  but  the  continu- 
ance in  it  forced  and  compulsory,  having  another 
dependence  than  that  of  our  own  free  will,  and  a 
bargain  commonly  contracted  to  other  ends,  there 
almost  always  happen  a  thousand  intricacies  in  it  to 
unravel,  enough  to  break  the  thread,  and  to  divert  the 
current  of  a  lively  affection,  whereas  friendship  has  no 
manner  of  business  or  traffic  with  aught  but  itself. 
Moreover,  to  say  truth,  the  ordinary  talent  of  women 
is  not  such  as  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  conference 
and  communication  required  to  the  support  of  this 
sacred  tie  ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  be  endued  with 
constancy  of  mind  to  sustain  the  pinch  of  so  hard  and 
durable  a  knot.  And  doubtless  if  without  this  there 
could  be  such  a  free  and  voluntary  familiarity  con- 
tracted where  not  only  the  souls  might  have  this  entire 
fruition  but  the  bodies  also  might  share  in  the  alliance, 
and  a  man  be  engaged  throughout,  the  friendship 
would  certainly  be  more  full  and  perfect  ;  but  it  is  with- 
out example  that  this  sex  has  ever  yet  arrived  at  such 
perfection,  and  by  the  common  consent  of  the  ancient 
schools  it  is  wholly  rejected  from  it."  From  this 
passage  we  at  once  perceive  that  Montaigne's  ideal  of 
marriage  was  much  higher  than  his  ideal  of  woman. 
In  our  time,  despite  the  spectacle  of  the  "  New  Woman," 
dressed  in  knickerbockers,  discussing  sexual  philosophy. 
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the  theory  of  the  inequality  of  the  sexes  is  losing 
ground,  and  marriage  is  being  regarded  as  a  companion- 
ship of  equal  duties  and  equal  privileges.  Briefly,  then, 
to  trace  the  evolution  of  opinion  upon  this  matter  may 
be  of  some  interest. 

The  "  concept "  of  marriage  held  by  modern  men 
difFers  from  that  entertained  by  the  ancients  in  two  main 
points.  With  us  it  is  a  relationship  based  upon  religious 
sanctions  and  coloured  by  sentiment.  Originally  it 
must  have  been  a  contract  of  a  very  different  character. 
Montesquieu  observes  that  "  the  natural  obligation  on 
a  father  to  support  his  children  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  marriage."  Most  of  the  authorities  appear  to 
support  the  idea  that  paternal  obligation  and  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  the  community  for  its  own  continuance 
are  first  causes  sufficient  to  account  for  the  evolution 
of  marriage.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  since  a 
system  of  periodical  pairing,  which  may  be  assumed  to 
have  been  the  custom  of  the  human  species  at  the  time 
of  its  emergence  from  the  animal  world,  equally  well 
would  secure  both  these  objects.  Marriage  would  seem 
to  be  the  outcome  of  the  conception  of  property.  Just 
as  cattle  were  man's  first  standards  of  value,  so  were 
women  his  earliest  personal  possessions  ;  they  were,  in 
fact,  the  primal  domestic  animals,  the  earliest  beasts  of 
burden.  Long  before  man  had  learned  to  yoke  oxen  or 
to  saddle  horses,  women  tilled  the  ground,  as  they  do 
still  in  many  civilised  countries,  Holland  to  wit,  and 
bore  burdens  upon  the  march.  The  duty  of  man  was  to 
provide  food  by  the  chase,  and  to  protect  his  property, 
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which  was  liable  to  be  raided  by  foes.  This  theory- 
affords  a  satisfactory  solution  of  many  otherwise  per- 
plexing difficulties,  such  as  marriage  by  capture,  the 
general  polygamy  of  savage  races,  and,  what  is  still 
more  interesting,  the  almost  universal  belief  that 
fidelity  is  obligatory  upon  women  but  not  upon  men. 
"  The  offence  of  adultery,"  says  a  distinguished  Scotch 
and  therefore  Roman  lawyer,  "  has  arisen  from  the 
commercial  nature  of  marriage.  It  is  a  malappropria- 
tion  of  another  man's  goods."  But  where  the  woman 
is  regarded  as  a  commercial  asset,  rather  than  as  a 
companion  and  as  the  mother  of  children,  the  sentiment 
of  sexual  jealousy  cannot  be  very  acute,  and  this  fact 
helps  us  to  understand  several  curious  phenomena. 
Even  to  this  day,  among  some  tribes,  the  proffer  of  the 
loan  of  a  wife  is  a  common  expression  of  hospitality  on 
the  part  of  a  host  towards  a  guest.  In  this  country 
there  was  a  certain  custom  known  as  "  Borough  English," 
by  which,  among  feudatories,  the  headship  of  the  family 
was  vested  in  the  second  rather  than  in  the  eldest  son. 
This  custom  probably  was  the  outcome  of  a  right 
belonging  to  the  feudal  lord,  a  right  freely  exercised  in 
Scotland  and  in  France,  and,  we  may  suppose,  in  this 
country  also.  In  Ireland  it  lingered  on  to  within 
living  memory,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  is  supposed 
to  have  prompted  the  murder  of  a  well-known  peer. 
That  a  custom  so  abhorrent  to  our  sense  of  decency 
should  have  persisted  so  long  is  due  to  the  commercial 
origin  of  marriage.  It  was  but  a  tacit  recognition  of 
the  superior  rights  of  a   feudal   lord   to  the  property 
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within  his  domains.  We  may  suppose  that  the  very 
first  accomplishment  of  man's  intelligence  was  the  sub- 
jection of  woman,  and  for  a  prolonged  period  her  value 
was  measured  by  her  capacity  for  toil.  But  the 
domestication  of  the  ox,  the  horse,  and  the  dog  must 
have  effected  a  change  in  her  relationship  with  man. 
The  duty  of  maternity  would  assume  larger  proportions 
and  would  tend  to  become  the  only  one  considered  by 
communities,  as  distinguished  from  individuals,  in  the 
regulation  of  the  marriage  state. 

Thenceforth,  then,  the  condition  of  motherhood, 
regulated  by  the  principles  of  personal  property,  was 
the  object  sought  by  all  marriage  laws  and  customs. 
The  history  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome  abundantly 
illustrates  this  ideal  of  wedlock.  The  wife  was  simply 
the  legal  instrument  for  the  continuance  of  the  nation, 
and  the  sentiments  of  love  and  romance,  where  they 
existed  at  all,  were  lavished  upon  the  mistress  rather 
than  upon  the  wife.  Remembering,  then,  that  all  the 
regulations  of  marriage  were  designed  to  secure  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  union,  we  can  perceive  the  meaning 
of  certain  customs  reported  by  the  historians  of  the 
ancients — among  others  by  Herodotus  and  by  Diodorus 
Siculus — that  to  us  seem  revoltingly  immoral.  And 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  even  now  in  rural 
districts  of  Norway,  and  probably  in  other  sparsely 
populated  countries,  a  woman  is  not  considered  marriage- 
able until  she  is  a  mother  or  about  to  become  one  ; 
this,  however,  being  conjoined  with  fidelity  from  first 
to    last   to   one  man.     The  purely  utilitarian  ideal  of 
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marriage  is  the  only  one  recognised  by  States,  the 
maintenance  of  the  population,  the  safety  of  property 
and  its  prudent  distribution,  being  the  only  objects 
sought.  In  Athens,  for  instance,  the  law  had  so  little 
regard  for  what  we  regard  as  morals  and  propriety 
that  a  man  was  permitted  to  marry  his  half-sister. 
She,  however,  must  be  his  consanguine  and  not  his 
uterine  sister,  because  in  the  latter  case  the  father 
or  the  wife  might  die  without  male  issue,  leaving 
her  the  heir,  and  thus  the  brother-husband  would 
obtain  two  portions — a  possibility,  by  the  way,  that 
English  policy  fosters  rather  than  discourages.  But 
while  the  national  ideal  of  wedlock  remains  utilitarian, 
the  individual  ideal  has  undergone  a  remarkable  change 
under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
spirit  of  chivalry.  Neither  of  these  influences  has 
sufficed  to  demonstrate  to  man  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  in  the  sense  of  the  words  understood  by  the 
"  New  Woman  "  ;  and  where  such  agencies  as  these 
have  failed  it  is  not  probable  that  the  combined  potency 
of  female  trousers  and  experimental  novels  will  succeed. 
What  they  have  done  is  to  change  entirely  the  senti- 
ment of  the  civilised  world  concerning  the  state  of 
matrimony.  The  Church,  struggling  through  centuries 
to  dominate  every  relationship  of  life,  laid  early  claim 
to  regulate  marriage.  The  contest  was  long,  for  not 
until  the  Council  of  Trent  was  marriage  formally  re- 
cognised as  a  religious  ceremony,  and  it  was  not 
necessarily  one  in  this  country  till  made  so  by  an  Act 
of  George  II.     In  Scotland,  since  the  Reformation,  it 
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has  been  only  a  civil  contract.  In  its  victory  the 
Church  was  aided  by  the  feeling  of  sacredness  attached 
by  the  Romans  to  an  engagement  so  closely  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  Republic  ;  though  this  feeling,  of 
course,  was  far  removed  from  the  supernatural  sanctions 
imposed  by  ecclesiastics.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a  good 
thing  that,  through  dark  centuries  of  turmoil  and 
ignorance,  marriage  should  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  terrors  of  theology.  These,  having  served 
their  purpose,  are  being  mitigated,  and  the  ideal  of  a 
secular  contract  is  once  more  gaining  ground  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  question.  For  the  influence  of 
chivalry,  with  its  romantic  worship  of  woman,  we 
must  be  grateful  evermore,  since  it  made  possible 
nine-tenths  of  our  best  poetry  and  fiction. 

DR   JOHNSON   AND   TETTY 

Johnson  was  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  when  he 
married  Elizabeth  Porter,  a  widow  of  forty-six  with  a 
daughter  about  his  own  age  and  several  grown-up  sons. 
What  the  charm  was  that  drew  him  to  her  his  friends 
failed  to  perceive.  Garrick  has  left  a  brutal  description 
of  her,  in  which  he  dismisses  her  as  a  lump  of  elderly, 
ugly  affectation,  and  he  is  known  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  mimicking  her  provincial  airs  of  fine-ladyism, 
as  he  thought  them,  and  Johnson's  clumsy  connubial 
endearments,  which,  to  a  coarse  mind,  may  well  have 
seemed  comical.  Johnson  himself,  who  later  in  life 
became  the  honoured  friend  of  more  than  one  hand- 
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some  woman,  always  saw  in  her  and  remembered  in  her 
a  peerless  beauty.  Long  after  her  death  he  described  the 
loveliness  of  her  fair  hair  to  Mrs  Thrale,  naively  con- 
fessing that  she  always  wanted  to  dye  it  black,  and  that 
he  never  would  permit  her  to  do  so.  To  her  gifts  of 
character  he  paid  the  most  touching  tribute,  declaring 
that  she  was  the  wisest  person  he  ever  knew.  Observers 
more  generous  than  Garrick  furnish  us  with  evidence 
that  she  was  a  good-looking,  well-preserved  woman, 
full  of  common  sense,  self-willed,  quick  of  temper,  and 
fond  of  admiration.  When  the  world  asks  why  such 
a  man  should  have  married  such  a  woman,  one  is 
tem^pted  to  quote  a  verse  of  Heine  which  enshrines 
a  good  deal  of  wisdom  : — 

"  Die  Welt  ist  dumm,  die  Welt  ist  blind, 
Und  dich  wird  sie  immer  verkennen  ; 
Sie  weiss  nicht,  wie  suss  deine  Kusse  sind, 
Und  wie  sie  beseligend  brennen." 

Yet  we  are  not  sure  that  the  Heine  explanation  holds 
good  in  Johnson's  case,  for  there  is  some  ground  for 
suspicion  that,  like  a  good  many  other  distinguished 
literary  men,  he  never  had  for  his  wife  or  for  any  other 
woman  a  sentiment  warmer  than  sympathetic  friend- 
ship. He  indeed  declared  that  Mrs  Johnson  was 
jealous  of  Molly  Ashton,  but  we  have  only  his  word 
for  it,  and  he  told  the  story  many  years  after  her  death. 
It  is  true  that  they  had  one  serious  quarrel,  and  she 
left  him  for  a  little  time.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel  is 
absolutely  unknown,  and  no  clue  is  now  likely  to  be 
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discovered.  Mrs  Johnson  may  have  left  her  husband 
in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  for  he  had  fallen  into  the  bad  habit 
of  staying  out  late  at  night.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  possible  that  she  went  off  in  disgust  at  her 
inability  to  grow  jealous.  However  this  may  be,  the 
quarrel  was  soon  made  up  ;  she  remained  till  her  death, 
in  Johnson's  eyes,  the  best  of  women,  and  his  remem- 
brance of  her  in  his  published  prayers  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  passages  in  English  literature.  She 
died  on  the  28th  March  1752,  sixteen  years  after  their 
marriage,  when  she  was  sixty-two,  and  he  forty-two. 
His  grief  amounted  to  frenzy,  and  his  servants,  in 
terror,  sent  for  his  doctor.  But  his  strong  sense  of 
religious  duty  subdued  the  wildness  of  his  anguish, 
and  during  the  two-and-thirty  years  that  he  survived 
his  "  Tetty  "  he  nourished  a  gentle  grief  whose  tender- 
ness was  scarcely  blunted  to  the  end.  His  last  mention 
of  her,  in  his  Prayers  and  Meditations^  occurs  in  1778, 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  widowhood  and  the 
sixty-ninth  of  his  age.  He  wrote  :  "  This  year,  the 
28th  of  March  passed  away  without  memorial.  Poor 
Tetty,  whatever  were  our  faults  and  failings,  we  loved 
each  other.  1  did  not  forget  thee  yesterday.  Could'st 
thou  have  lived  !  "  Such  words  as  these  are  almost 
sufficient  to  cast  doubt  upon  Shelley's  maxim  that "  Grief 
itself  is  mortal,"  for  Johnson's  last  reference  to  his  wife 
is  more  truly  tender  than  his  passionate  petitions  when 
his  wound  was  fresh.  It  is  true  that  his  remembrance 
faded  a  little  with  time.  In  later  years  he  sometimes 
forgets  to  commemorate  the  28th  of  March,  and  once, 
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when  Good  Friday  fell  on  that  day,  he  abstained  from 
thinking  of  her,  that  he  might  apply  his  mind  to  holier 
things.  But  she  had  been  dead  eighteen  years  when 
he  wrote  :  "  I  have  recalled  her  to  my  mind  of  late 
less  frequently,  but  when  I  recollect  the  time  in  which 
we  lived  together,  my  grief  for  her  departure  is  not 
abated,  and  1  have  less  pleasure  in  any  good  that  befalls 
me,  because  she  does  not  partake  it.  On  many  occasions 
I  think  what  she  would  have  said  or  done.  When  I 
saw  the  sea  at  Brighthelmston  I  wished  for  her  to  have 
seen  it  with  me.  But  with  respect  to  her  no  rational 
wish  is  now  left,  but  that  we  may  meet  at  last  where 
the  mercy  of  God  shall  make  us  happy,  and  perhaps 
make  us  instrumental  to  the  happiness  of  each  other." 
But  the  most  pathetic  proof  of  his  affection  is  afforded 
by  an  entry  in  his  diary,  which  shows  that,  although 
a  Protestant,  he  could  not  refrain  from  praying  for 
her  :  "  I  kept  this  day  as  the  anniversary  of  my  Tetty's 
death  with  prayer  and  tears  in  the  morning.  In  the 
evening  1  prayed  for  her  conditionally,  if  it  were  lawful." 

"THE   PORTUGUESE   LETTERS" 

One  of  the  minor  problems  of  literature  concerns  a 
tiny  seventeenth-century  volume  known  as  the  Portuguese 
Letters  ;  perhaps  one  ought  to  say,  two  of  the  minor 
problems,  for  the  authorship  of  the  letters  and  the 
identity  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
are  both  matters  of  doubt  and  discussion.  In  the  year 
1669  there  appeared  in  Paris  a  little  book  containing 
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five  love-letters,  written  by  some  unnamed  woman  to 
some  unnamed  man ;  from  the  letters  themselves,  how- 
ever, it  seemed  that  the  former  was  a  nun  in  a  Portuguese 
nunnery,  and  the  latter  a  French  officer  serving  in  the 
expedition  of  Schomberg  to  help  Don  Alphonso.  The 
story  told  by  the  letters  is  short  :  one  day  the  nun  per- 
ceived from  her  window  a  young  horseman  riding  past ; 
she  was  seized  with  a  sudden  passion  for  him  ;  and  he, 
looking  up,  saw  her,  and  burned  with  the  same  fires. 
The  dissolute  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  lax  rules  of 
religious  bodies  in  Portugal,  permitted  their  intimacy  ; 
he  found  easy  entrance  into  the  convent,  and  she  re- 
ceived him  into  her  cell.  Scarce  assuaged  was  the  first 
ardour  of  her  delirium  when  her  lover,  feigning  some 
pretext,  or  recalled  by  his  superiors,  abandoned  her 
and  returned  to  France.  The  letters,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  love-letters  in  the  world  after  those  of  Heloise, 
are  like  a  cry  of  anguish  uttered  under  the  stress  of 
most  atrocious  pangs.  Their  success  was  immediate 
and  great,  and  in  the  same  year  was  issued  a  second 
edition,  containing  seven  new  letters.  These,  however, 
were  mere  literary  compositions,  and  the  forger  was 
proved  on  his  own  confession  to  be  a  lawyer  named 
Subligny,  one  of  the  wits  of  the  Hotel  Bouillon.  From 
the  day  of  their  first  appearance  the  authenticity  of  the 
original  letters  was  doubted  by  some  persons,  who  re- 
garded them  as  an  admirable  tour  de  force.  It  was  an 
age  of  letter-writing,  and  epistles,  both  intimate  and 
artificial,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  served  the  purposes 
of  our    novels    and   magazines  and  newspapers.     But 
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upon  one  point  the  code  of  honour  was  very  strict. 
"  One  writes  letters  of  gallantry,"  says  Mademoiselle 
de  Scuderi  in  her  Conversations  Nouvelles^  "  to  be  seen 
by  everybody,  but  one  writes  love-letters  only  to  hide 
them.  They  who  receive  a  beautiful  letter  of  friend- 
ship do  themselves  honour  in  showing  it  ;  they  who 
receive  a  beautiful  love-letter  do  themselves  shame  in 
publishing  it."  There  were  a  few  who  could  not  be- 
lieve that  a  man  capable  of  inspiring  the  passion  of  the 
Portuguese  Letters  could  be  base  enough  to  publish 
them.  Others  doubted  their  genuineness  because  there 
are  a  number  of  discrepancies  in  themi  ;  but  a  keener 
criticism  has  shown  that  each  of  these  discrepancies 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  order  in  which  the  letters 
are  printed  is  not  the  order  in  which  they  were  written. 
Rousseau  disbelieved  in  them  for  a  reason  which  is  inter- 
esting because  characteristic  of  him.  "Women,"  he 
says,  "  cannot  describe  love,  nor  feel  it  even  ;  their 
works,  like  themselves,  are  cold  and  pretty,  having  as 
much  esprit  2iS  you  like,  but  no  soul."  He  makes  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  Sappho  and  "  one  other,"  and  proceeds  : 
"  I  would  bet  all  the  world  that  the  Portuguese  Letters  were 
written  by  a  man." 

The  general  opinion  of  the  critics,  however,  was  and 
is  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  letters,  and 
twenty  years  after  their  first  appearance  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed  was 
published.  In  1678  there  appeared  at  Cologne  an 
edition  bearing  beneath  the  title  the  words,  "Written 
to  the  Chevalier  de  C,  French  officer  in  Portugal"  ; 
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and  twelve  years  later  an  editor  at  The  Hague,  issuing 
yet  another  edition,  wrote  that  "  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  letters  were  written  is  M.  le 
Chevalier  de  Chamilly."  Since  that  time  the  world 
has  been  contented  to  believe  that  the  Marquis  de 
Chamilly,  Marshal  of  France,  was  the  fickle  lover  of 
the  Portuguese  nun.  St  Simon,  while  surprised  that  a 
man  so  ugly  should  have  inspired  such  a  passion,  has 
no  doubt  as  to  Chamilly's  connection  with  the  letters. 
M.  de  Lacombe,  in  the  Biographie  Universelle,  declares 
that  Chamilly  on  his  return  to  France  gave  the  letters 
to  Subligny  to  translate  and  to  publish  ;  and  Ste 
Beuve,  in  his  Portraits  de  Femmes^  mentions  Chamilly 
as  the  recipient  of  the  epistles.  But  a  clever  critic  of 
the  present  day,  M.  Maurice  Paleologue,  pretends  that 
Marshal  de  Chamilly  is  the  innocent  victim  of  slander- 
ous gossip.  In  the  first  place,  Chamilly  never  bore 
the  title  of  "  Chevalier,"  and  so  cannot  be  the  person 
meant  by  the  editor  of  1678.  Then,  on  his  return 
from  Portugal  he  had  other  things  than  love-letters  to 
think  about.  For  fully  six  months  he  was  absent  from 
Paris,  sharing  in  various  campaigns.  M.  Paleologue's 
strongest  point  is  that  all  we  know  of  Chamilly  tends 
to  show  that  he  was  an  honourable  gentleman  and  a 
gallant  soldier,  incapable  of  the  baseness  of  publishing 
the  love-letters  of  a  grief-stricken  woman.  Further- 
more, says  our  critic,  if  Chamilly  had  desired  to 
proclaim  his  amorous  prowess  he  would  not  have 
deferred  the  revelation  until  he  was  fifty-four  years 
old,    married,    a    distinguished  general   and  influential 
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courtier.     I    confess,    however,    that    I   am    not    con- 
vinced by  M.  Paleologue's  special  pleading  ;    for  the 
material  fact    remains    that    Chamilly's  contemporaries 
believed  him  to  have   been    the    nun's    lover,  and  he 
never  took  any  steps  to  refute  the  charge.     One's  judg- 
ment of  Chamilly  must  depend  upon  one's  ability  to 
discover  the  identity  of  the  author  of  the  letters.     The 
only  evidence  in  existence  is  contained  in  a  manuscript 
note  on  the  cover  of  a  copy  of  the  first  edition,  which 
was    discovered    in    18 10.       This    note   runs:     "The 
nun    who    wrote    these   letters    was    named    Marianna 
Alcoforado,  nun    of   Beja,    between    Estremadura  and 
Andalusia."     On    the  faith  of   this   note  the  nun  has 
been    associated    with   the  noble  family  of  Alcoforado 
which  lived  at  Beja  in  the  seventeenth  century.     Now, 
M.  Luciano  Cordeior  has  proved  by  existing  registers 
that  two  daughters  of  Francisco  Alcoforado,  the  head 
of  the  family,  lived  in  a  convent  at  Beja  in  the  second 
half  of  the  century,  and  the  eldest,  who  was  born  in 
1640,    was    named    Marianna.     She    took  the  veil  in 
1660,  and  was  twenty-seven  years  old  when  Chamilly 
was  quartered  at  Beja  with  the  French  cavalry.     It  is  a 
fact  that  Dom  Pedro,  on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district,  ordered  Schomberg  to  withdraw  these 
gay  and    gallant    horsemen.      M.  Paleologue   suggests 
that  Alcoforado,  concerned  for  his  daughter's  honour, 
took    the    initiative    in    the     matter    of     the    petition. 
Marianna  now   disappears  from  sight  for  forty  years. 
In    1709  we  find  her,   an    old    woman    of    sixty-nine, 
contesting  an  election  to    the    position  of  abbess,  but 
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another  candidate  was  chosen.  Once  again  she  emerges 
from  the  mists  of  the  past.  On  the  28th  of  July 
1723,  Marianna  Alcoforado,  aged  fourscore  years  and 
three,  lies  dying  in  her  convent  at  Beja,  and  on  the 
evening  of  that  day  the  clerk  of  the  convent,  recording 
her  death,  relates  in  his  entry  how  she  spoke  up  to  her 
last  hour,  rendering  thanks  to  God  for  all  His  mercy 
to  her,  and  how  she  came  to  her  end  with  every  sign 
of  salvation.  "  She  was  assiduous  in  all  things,"  he 
adds  ;  "  she  fulfilled  her  duties  and  was  a  bright 
example.  No  one  ever  had  to  complain  of  her,  for  she 
was  very  gentle  with  all.  For  thirty  years  she  made 
rude  penances  and  suffered  sore  afflictions  with  much 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  desiring  to  have  even 
more  to  bear." 

It  is  a  pretty  dream  from  an  age  of  horsehair  wigs  ; 
pretty  thus  to  hear  the  last  beat  of  a  feeble,  scarred  old 
heart  that  once  throbbed  with  the  tumultuous  passions 
of  the  Portuguese  Letters  ;  but  it  is  only  a  dream, 
for  I  am  persuaded  that  Rousseau  was  right — how- 
ever wrong  his  reasons  may  have  been — and  that  the 
Lettres  Portuguaises  are  only  a  literary  composition, 
in  part,  at  any  rate,  the  work  of  Subligny.  Passion 
is  rarely  articulate,  and  women  under  the  influence 
of  intense  emotion  do  not  sit  down  and  write  long 
diagnoses  of  their  symptoms.  The  world,  deceived  by 
the  occasional  touches  of  womanly  pathos  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  letters,  persuaded  itself  that  through 
all  of  them  run  the  sincere  accents  of  love  and  despair. 
The  young  Frenchman  has  flattered  the  beauty  of  the 
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nun,  and  she  exquisitely  writes  :  "  It  seemed  to  me  that 
I  owed  to  you  the  charms  and  the  beauty  which  you 
made  me  perceive."  Again  she  says  :  "  I  assure  you 
you  will  do  well  to  love  no  one  else.  Perhaps  you 
may  find  more  beauty  (though  of  old  you  would  call 
me  fair  enough),  but  you  will  never  find  so  much  love, 
and  all  the  rest  is  nothing."  In  a  passion  of  proud 
remembrance  she  cries  :  "  I  defy  you  to  forget  me 
altogether.  Je  me  flatte  de  vous  avoir  mis  en  etat 
de  n'avoir  plus  sans  moi  que  des  joies  imparfaites." 
How  to  account  for  these  passages,  reading  which  one 
feels  across  one's  face  the  breath  of  a  woman  speak- 
ing, if  Subligny  forged  the  letters  ?  I  believe  that 
Chamilly  at  Beja  had  some  love  adventure  with  a  nun, 
probably  with  Marianna  Alcoforado,  which  led  to  his 
recall.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  must  have  mentioned 
his  Ifonne  fortune  to  Subligny,  have  babbled  with  a 
lover's  enthusiasm  about  the  perfections  of  his  friend, 
possibly  have  shown  him  some  of  her  letters.  This 
was  enough  for  a  maker  of  books  such  as  Subligny, 
who  forthwith  manufactured  an  amatory  correspond- 
ence, gracing  it  with  tones  of  real  passion  that  he  had 
caught  from  the  lips  of  Chamilly  or  from  the  lady's 
letters.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  book,  he 
attempted  a  sequel  ;  but  now  he  lacked  the  stimulus 
of  Chamilly's  ardent  confidences,  and  the  seven  fresh 
epistles  proved  a  stupid  failure.  This,  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  the  secret  of  the  Portuguese  Letters.  No 
Portuguese  woman  ever  wrote  them— in  them  is  no 
trace    of  the  work  of  a   translator  ;    they    are    utterly 
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French  from  beginning  to  end.  In  after  years  some 
inkling  must  have  got  abroad  of  the  source  of 
Subhgny's  inspiration,  and  Chamilly,  condemned  to 
silence  by  his  double  indiscretion,  had  the  annoyance 
to  see  his  name  upon  the  title-page  of  the  book.  But 
not  until  nearly  one  hundred  years  after  her  death  was 
the  name  of  Marianna  Alcoforado  coupled  with  the 
Portuguese  Letters. 


Section   II 
In   the   Byways 

"  Other  byways  he  himself  betook 
Where  never  foot  of  living  wight  did  tread." 

Spenser. 


YOUNG'S   "NIGHT   THOUGHTS" 

Who  wrote,  "  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time  "  ? 
Everyone  knows  the  literary  busybody  that  torments 
his  acquaintances  with  such  problems.  Of  real, 
digested,  systematised  knowledge  he  has  none  ;  but 
the  watches  of  the  night  he  spends  in  the  study  of 
dictionaries  of  words  and  quotations,  of  Notes  and 
Queries^  and  of  such  like  sources  of  information. 
When  he  lights  upon  some  fact  not  generally  known, 
or  upon  some  word,  obscure  of  derivation  or  unusual 
of  pronunciation,  he  makes  a  note  of  it  for  future  use  ; 
and,  next  day,  meeting  a  friend,  bustles  up  with  the 
slyly  eager  inquiry,  "  I  say,  do  you  know  such  or  such 
a  thing  } "  receiving  the  inevitable  confession  of 
ignorance  with  a  little  shrill  snigger  of  satisfaction. 
He  is  a  tiresome  creature,  but  sometimes  he  is  useful. 
For  example,  there  is  a  large  class  of  books  and  authors 
about  which  everyone  talks  and  which  no  one  reads  ; 
such  works  are  a  fine  field  for  the  peculiar  abilities 
of  our  picker  up  of  unconsidered  literary  trifles,  and 
occasionally  he  serves  to  bring  home  to  one's  conscience 
the  guilt  of  pretending  to  know.  The  excellent  copy- 
book heading  already  quoted  is  in  everyone's  mouth, 

IS 
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but    very    few  of  us,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  have  read 
Young's  Night    Thoughts,  in    which    the   words   occur. 
This  fact  is  not  a  flaw  in  the  taste  of  the  general,  for 
the    Night    Thoughts    are    hardly    entertaining,    and    I 
doubt  whether  they  would  now  be  felt  to  be  edifying. 
Yet  men  so  utterly  unlike  as  Wordsworth  and  the  first 
Lord    Lytton     agreed    in    admiring    Edward    Young. 
Fancy  the  old  bandbox  with  rouge  upon  his   cheeks, 
after  regretting  that  "  Young  has  never  yet  had  a  critic 
to    display  and   make  current  his    most    peculiar    and 
emphatic  beauties,"  asserting  that,  of  all  the  poets,  he 
is  the  one  to  be  studied  by  a  man  "  about  to  break  the 
golden  chains  that  bind  him  to  the  world  ;  his  gloom 
does  not  then  appal  or  deject  ;  the  dark  river  of  his 
solemn  genius  sweeps  the  thoughts  onward  to  eternity  !  " 
Perhaps   it    is    not    surprising    that    a    highly  artificial 
threnody   should    have  pleased  Lord  Lytton,  but  the 
approval  of  Dr  Johnson  certainly  is  remarkable.     An 
observation  made  by  the  Doctor,  however,  creates  the 
suspicion  that  his  study  of  Night  Thoughts  was  not  very 
profound.     "  Neither  his  blank  verse  nor  his  rhyming 
lines,"  says  Johnson,  "  have  any  resemblance  to  those 
of  former  writers  ;  he  picks  up  no  hemistichs,  he  copies 
no   favourite  expressions."     Now,  from  the  very  first 
line   of    the    poem,    "  Tired    Nature's    sweet    restorer, 
balmy    sleep  ! "    to    the    very    last,    "  And    midnight, 
universal    midnight    reigns,"    Young,   in   innumerable 
passages,  paraphrases    Shakspeare  and  feebly  attempts 
to  catch  the  great  resonance  of  Milton's  line.     Many 
of  his  similes  are  an  odd  jumble  of  Pope's  Homer  and 
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his  own  piety  ;  throughout  there  are  plain  echoes  of 
Horace  and  Virgil  ;  and  his  three  finest  lines  : 

"Insatiate  archer  !   could  not  one  suffice? 
Thy  shaft  flew  thrice  ;  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain  : 
And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  filled  her  horn," 

bear,  to  certain  lines  of  Callimachus,  a  resemblance  at 
least  as  strong  as  that  which  Mr  Churton  Collins  has 
traced  between  numberless  lines  of  Tennyson  and 
supposed  Greek  and  Latin  originals. 

Young's  father  was  Dean  of  Sarum,  and  the  poet 
himself  was  educated  at  Oxford  in  the  first  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Like  many  sons  of  clergymen,  he 
was  not  always  a  pattern  of  perfection.  "  In  this  part  of 
his  life,"  says  a  quaint  biographer,  "  our  author  is  said 
not  to  have  been  that  ornament  to  virtue  and  religion 
which  he  afterwards  became."  Indeed,  he  was  fifty 
years  old  when  he  took  holy  orders,  married  a  rich 
widow,  ciaughter  of  a  peer,  and  became  "  an  ornament 
to  virtue  and  religion."  On  leaving  college  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  profligate  Duke  of  Wharton,  who  paid 
his  expenses  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  Swift  may  be  believed,  he 
became  a  paid  hack  of  the  Government,  and  besides 
this  he  wrote  plays  that  were  performed  with  consider- 
able success,  although  all  of  them  ended  with  a  suicide. 
One  of  his  pieces,  "  The  Brothers,"  was  in  rehearsal 
when  he  took  orders,  and  he  withdrew  it  in  celebration 
of  that  event.  A  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards  he 
produced  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation  of   the  Gospel.     He  expected  that  it  would 
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produce  ;/^iooo,  but  it  was  a  failure,  and  he  gener- 
ously paid  the  balance  out  of  his  own  pocket.  After 
Young  had  renounced  the  pomps  of  this  world  for  the 
consolations  of  religion,  a  rich  widow,  and  a  snug  living, 
he  seems  to  have  retained  one  or  two  of  those  little 
imperfections  that  mar  our  poor  humanity.  His 
biographer  mournfully  confesses  that  "  flattery  was  his 
besetting  sin."  Nearly  all  his  works  are  dedicated  to 
some  noble  person  or  other.  The  third  canto  of  the 
Night  Thoughts  is  inscribed  to  the  Duchess  of  Portland, 
and  in  the  first  few  lines  the  moon  is  apostrophised  as 
"  Fair  Portland  of  the  skies."  Here  is  the  title-page 
of  another  canto  :  "  Night  the  Ninth  and  Last  :  The 
Consolation  :  containing  among  other  things,  (I.)  A 
Moral  Survey  of  the  Nocturnal  Heavens.  (II.)  A 
Night  Address  to  the  Deity.  Humbly  inscribed  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State.  Fatis  contraria  fata 
rependens :  Virg."  His  flatteries  had  no  immediate 
results,  but  he  persevered  ;  and  at  length,  in  his 
eightieth  year,  had  the  felicity  of  finding  himself 
appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  Dowager  Princess 
of  Wales.  Then  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  "  insatiate 
archer,"  which  provoked  from  his  muse  the  ten  thou- 
sand lines  of  Night  Thoughts^  must  have  been  healed 
by  time.  Considerable  mystery  surrounds  these  three 
flights  of  the  shaft  :  the  words  are  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  deaths  of  his  wife,  his  step-daughter,  and  her 
husband.  But  the  third  line  quoted  above  distinctly 
asserts    that    the    three    losses    occurred    within    three 
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months,  whereas  Mrs  Temple,  the  daughter,  died  in 
1736,  Mr  Temple  in  1740,  and  Lady  Young,  his 
wife,  in  1 74 1 .  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  Night  Thoughts  must  be  taken  as  a  poetic 
licence,  and  that  by  "  Narcissa  "  is  meant  Mrs  Temple, 
and  by  "  Philander " — words,  like  men,  lose  their 
characters  by  keeping  bad  company  ;  in  Young's  day 
"  philander  "  was  respectable — he  intended  to  describe 
Mr  Temple.  There  were  pathetic  circumstances 
about  the  death  of  his  step-daughter,  whom  he  deeply 
loved,  which  well  may  have  suggested  his  poem. 
Mrs  Temple  expired  in  the  south  of  France,  and,  as 
that  of  a  heretic,  her  body  was  denied  the  rites  of 
Christian  burial.  Young  wrapped  her  in  a  cloak  and 
at  night  secretly  with  his  own  hands  buried  her  in  the 
garden  of  the  house  where  they  were  staying,  an 
incident  which  is  related  in  the  passage  beginning, 
"  With  pious  sacrilege  a  grave  I  stole." 

Dr  Johnson  says  of  Night  Thoughts  that  "  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  work  is  not  exactness  but  copiousness  ; 
particular  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded  :  the  power  is 
in  the  whole."  This  is  another  judgment  that  makes 
one  doubt  whether  the  great  man  ever  read  the  poem. 
As  a  whole  the  work  is  intolerably  tedious  and  prosaic. 
But  there  are  in  it  a  few  fine  passages  which  might  have 
saved  it  from  utter  oblivion.  Poetry,  however,  must 
possess  at  least  two  rare  qualities  if  it  is  to  live.  It 
must  be  a  sincere  and  profitable  criticism  of  life,  and  it 
must  possess  certain  technical  merits.  Nothing  is  more 
absurdly  impossible  than  the  "  singing- bird  theory"  of 
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poetry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greatest  poets  always 
have  exhibited  the  highest  technical  skill,  and  most  of 
them  appear  to  have  acquired  their  power  by  industrious 
experiment.  The  dullest  ear  can  appreciate  the  majesty 
of  Milton's  verse,  but  the  aid  of  a  learned  inquirer,  such 
as  Mr  Bridges,  is  needed  to  understand  the  complex 
system  of  prosody  on  which  Milton  relied  for  his  effects 
and  which  he  perfected  by  laborious  trials.  Young, 
apparently,  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything  about 
prosody.  His  blank  verse,  which  apes  the  form  of 
Milton's,  has  nothing  of  Milton's  hidden  art,  and  most 
of  his  lines  are  mere  prose  cut  into  lengths.  This  is 
not  the  manner  of  the  poetry  that  endures.  Nor  is  his 
matter  of  more  permanent  value.  His  afflatus  is  the 
poor,  masquerading  theology  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Young  always  wears  his  Geneva  gown,  relieving  his 
formal  preachments  with  an  occasional  gallery  tag 
drawn  from  his  early  theatrical  experience.  Like  other 
theologians  of  his  time,  he  declaims  with  lofty  superi- 
ority when  faced  by  a  sceptic,  but  whimpers  with 
tremulous  dubiety  when  faced  by  himself.  And 
through  all  his  ecstasies  of  joy  and  woe  there  is  a  fatal 
want   of  sincerity.     From  his  three-decker    pulpit    he 

cries  : 

"  There's  not  a  day  but,  to  the  man  of  thought, 
Betrays  some  secret  that  throws  new  reproach 
On  life,  and  makes  hmi  sick  of  seeing  more." 

This  from  the  man  who  for  eighty  years  climbed  up 
the  back  stairs  of  the  great,  and  landed  at  last  in  the 
closet  of  the  Dowajrer  Princess  of  Wales  !      Mankind 
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has  grown  in  wisdom  since  Young's  time.  Hardly,  from 
some  late  surviving  Calvinistic  pulpit,  can  one  hear  to- 
day such  gloomy  depreciation  of  God's  bright  gift  of  life. 
It  makes  one  glow  with  optimism  to  think  that  in  so 
short  a  time  the  ideals  of  ordinary  men  should  have  im- 
proved so  greatly.  No  longer  would  they  tolerate  the 
absurd  picture  of  a  worldling  "  that  would  blush  at  being 
thought  sincere  "  ;  they  would  resent  a  libel  so  gross 
on  human  nature  and  on  its  Creator  ;  and  they  would 
receive  with  gratification  rather  than  with  concern  the 
title  "man  of  the  world"  with  which  Young  over- 
whelms his  unfortunate  Lorenzo.  A  change  still 
greater  is  shown  in  the  attitude  of  men's  minds  to  the 
problems  of  the  future  ;  for  now  the  alternation  of 
grovelling  fears  and  arrogant  assurance,  that  Young's 
good  persons  exhibit,  excites  nothing  but  contemptuous 
disgust.  These  are  a  few  reasons  why  the  philosophy 
of  Edward  Young  has  become  as  dead  as  his  sovereign. 
Queen  Anne.  Do  you  ask  why  his  poetry  has  perished 
also  ?  Then  read  these  two  lines  called  forth  by  the 
memory  of  his  dead  wife  : 

"  There,  oh  my  Lucia,  may  I  meet  thee  there, 
Where  not  thy  presence  can  improve  my  bliss." 

The  couplet  may  contain  very  excellent  theology,  but 
the  would-be  poet  who  could  imagine  immortal  happi- 
ness without  his  beloved,  deserves  to  be  rolled  down 
the  slopes  of  Parnassus  in  the  spiky  tub  of  Regulus. 
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STURM'S   "  REFLECTIONS  " 

One  of  the  books  upon  which  our  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  were  "  brought  up,"  a  book  the  very 
name  of  which  now  is  unknown  to  all  save  a  few 
elderly  persons,  is  Christopher  Christian  Sturm's 
Reflections  for  every  Day  in  the  Tear  on  the  Works  of  God. 
This  strange  work  appeared  in  its  first  German  form  in 
the  university  town  of  Halle,  where  its  author  was  a 
professor,  in  the  year  1775.  Now,  Sturm,  in  one  of 
his  daily  chapters,  supports  the  old  Biblical  chronology 
by  a  most  ingenious  argument.  Man,  he  contends, 
has  a  natural  aptitude  for  arts  and  sciences,  and  "  is 
stimulated  by  necessity  and  the  desire  of  obtaining 
conveniences  and  pleasures."  But  all  the  arts  and  all 
the  conveniences  of  life  have  been  developed  during 
the  past  three  or  four  thousand  years.  "  It  is  absurd 
then,"  cries  Sturm,  "  to  suppose  that  men  during  the 
space  of  many  thousands  of  years  should  have  remained 
in  the  thickest  darkness  and  plunged  in  a  lethargic 
stupor  from  which  they  suddenly  awoke,  and  all  at 
once  invented  different  arts  and  procured  for  them- 
selves all  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life."  A 
similar  criterion  applied  to  Sturm's  Reflections  would 
place  the  composition  and  publication  of  the  work 
somewhere  about  the  time  of  the  Flood  ;  so  far 
removed  from  the  beliefs  of  the  most  rigidly  pious 
persons  now  living  seem  the  opinions  of  the  excellent 
German  theologian.  And  our  difficulty  is  increased 
when  we  remember   that  the  Reflections  were  received 
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with  satisfaction  by  almost  every  Protestant  community 
in  the  world.  In  Germany  at  least  thirty  editions  were 
published  ;  Queen  Christina  of  Prussia  translated  them 
into  French  ;  between  1788  and  i860  no  less  than 
twenty  English  editions  appeared  ;  translations  were 
made  also  into  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish.  The 
Reflections,  in  fact,  had  a  "vogue"  very  much  longer 
and  considerably  wider  than  the  most  successful  novels 
of  modern  times  have  obtained  or  are  likely  to  obtain. 
Sturm  was  not  an  ignorant  zealot  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  a  scholar  and  the  offspring  of  scholars  ;  for  that 
great  namesake  of  his  who  introduced  to  Germany  the 
study  of  physical  science  was  his  ancestor.  Sturm 
himself,  who  was  born  in  1740  and  who  died  in  1786, 
filled  several  important  academic  posts  and  was  rector 
of  a  parish  when  he  wrote  his  Reflections.  His  mind 
was  like  a  scrap-book  crammed  with  countless  items  of 
unordered  and  undigested  information,  which,  however, 
he  employed  with  systematic  skill  for  a  definite  purpose. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  common  practice  of  good 
men  to  take  popular  stories,  even  licentious  stories,  and 
to  treat  them  as  allegories,  so  bringing  them  into 
relation  with  moral  truth  and  religious  doctrine. 
Sturm's  object,  apparently,  was  to  employ  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  as  the  early  moralists  had  employed 
vulgar  tradition,  and  by  the  adroit  use  of  formulas  of 
science  and  of  theology,  to  exhibit  them  as  manifesta- 
tions of  the  perfect  beneficence  of  Providence.  Thus 
his  philosophy  tends  to  the  comfortable  conviction  that 
man  exists  under  the  best   of    all    possible  conditions 
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established  for  the  wisest  of  all  possible  ends  ;  and 
truly  a  worse  belief  might  be  entertained,  at  any  rate 
so  far  as  concerns  those  conditions  which  man  is  power- 
less to  avoid  or  to  modify.  For  example,  to  regard  a 
London  fog  or  an  east  wind  as  a  phenomenon  pleasantly 
interesting  in  itself  and  as  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  the  human  race,  must  be  pure  good  to  the  individual. 
The  English  edition  of  the  Reflections  now  under 
consideration  was  published  in  1 8 13  ;  it  is  announced 
on  the  title-page  as  "  a  new  and  liberal  translation,"  and 
probably  it  owed  its  existence  to  Dr  Adam  Clarke,  whose 
Bibliographical  Dictionary  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
in  the  English  language.  If  Dr  Clarke  indeed  was  the 
translator,  shrinking  modesty  was  a  sad  failing  of  his. 
Other  English  editions  of  Sturm's  book  were  in  the 
market,  but  none  of  them  had  presented  it  "  in  an  array 
fit  for  the  English  reader."  In  his  preface  the  new 
translator  continues  :  "  That  this  has  not  hitherto  been 
done  will  be  doubted  by  none  whose  perceptive  and  ratio- 
cinative  powers  are  not  sunk  far  below  the  standard  of 
mediocrity.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  shall  stoop 
to  point  out  the  numberless  transgressions  against 
correctness  of  language  and  grammatical  accuracy  which 
every  page  and,  I  had  almost  said,  every  period  of  the 
translations  of  Sturm  hitherto  sent  into  the  world 
present  with  the  most  disgusting  frequency  of  reiterated 
repetition."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  persons  of  keen 
perceptive  and  ratiocinative  powers  enjoyed  the  free- 
dom of  the  new  and  liberal  translation  from  the  most 
disgusting  frequency  of  reiterated  repetition  of  faults  of 
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grammar  and  of  style.     "  We  slumber,"  says  the  trans- 
lator, "  over  the  page  which  is  polluted  by  colloquial 
barbarisms  and  deformed  by  continual  outrages  against 
accuracy  and  elegance."     The   devout  Sturm,  indeed, 
has  so  much  matter  to  convey  that  "  a  style  the  most 
beggarly  might    perhaps  be   endured."     But  even  his 
thought  will    receive  "additional  strength    and    lustre 
from  elegance  and  splendour  of  diction  ;  as  a  beautiful 
woman  appears  more  lovely  when  arrayed  with  neatness 
and  simplicity  than  when  cloaked  to  the  heels  in  very 
rags  and  tatters."     From  which  painfully  carnal  simile 
it  should  appear  that  Dr  Adam  Clarke,  if  Dr  Adam 
Clarke  it  were,  would  have  liked  to  say,  but  dared  not, 
that  beauty  unadorned's  adorned  the  most.     The  trans- 
lation, he  is  careful  to  tell  us,  is  "  liberal  "  ;  indeed,  it  is 
so  liberal  that  one  finds  it  difficult  to  conjecture  what  of 
it  is  Sturm  and  what  is  Clarke.     The  following  passage, 
however,  we  may  believe  to  owe  its  subtlety  of  thought 
to  the  former  and  its  elegance  of  diction  to  the  latter  : 
"  The  wonderful  connection  between  my  soul  and  my 
body,  the  continued  pulsation  of  my  heart,  the  constant 
secretion  and  circulation  of  various  fluids  in  my  body, 
all  depending  neither  upon  my  will  nor  my  power,  con- 
tribute to  assure  me  there  is  a  great  and  powerful  Being 
at  whose  command  those  functions  proceed  with  order 
and    regularity,    or    stop,    and    my    present    existence 
ceases."     To  the  German  author  alone  is  due,  let  us 
believe,  the  credit  of  an  expression  of  devout  thankful- 
ness for  the  presence  of  fertilising  saltpetre  in  snow, 
and  of  an  ingenious  calculation  of  the  number  of  risen 
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bodies  that  will  be  present  at  the  general  resurrection. 
Sturm  takes  an  average  of  the  yearly  number  of  deaths 
in  the  town  of  Hamburg  from  the  date  of  the  Flood  ; 
then  by  a  bold  speculation  as  to  the  date  of  the  mil- 
lennium he  is  able  to  continue  his  average  to  the  end 
of  time.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  express 
a  proportion  between  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
Hamburg  and  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  and  Sturm  is  able  to  inform  us  that  the  total 
sum  of  human  beings  who  will  be  present  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions. 

Realising,  then,  the  supreme  importance  of  the  topics 
dealt  with  by  the  author  of  the  Reflections^  one  is  moved 
to  sympathy  with  the  pious  translator  when  he  exclaims  : 
"  I  cannot  conclude  this  preface  without  sincerely  con- 
gratulating the  public  upon  the  increase  of  piety  and 
the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  this  country. 
Our  children  are  leaving  the  worse  than  foolish  tales  of 
Tom  Thumb,  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Little  Red  Riding- 
Hood,  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  and  many  more  productions 
of  like  nature,  all  tending  to  vitiate  their  young  minds, 
fill  them  with  absurd  notions,  and  encourage  a  love  of 
the  marvellous  and  a  dislike  to  plain  truth,  for  works 
savouring  more  of  probability  and  tending  to  conduct 
them  through  the  paths  of  virtue  to  the  temple  of 
fame."  It  is  surprising  that  Dr  Clarke  should  desire 
for  the  young,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  trans- 
lation, a  progress  to  the  temple  of  fame,  a  windy  and 
giddy  eminence  to  be  shunned  rather  than  sought  by 
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devout  feet.  But  perhaps  the  phrase  is  an  elegant 
expression  introduced  by  the  writer  to  adorn  his  page, 
and  one  which  must  not  be  interpreted  with  carping 
precision.  This,  however,  is  a  small  matter.  What 
fills  one  with  dismay  is  the  contrast  of  the  rising 
generation  in  Dr  Clarke's  time  with  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  our  own  time.  Oh,  what  a  falling-off  is  here  ! 
Then,  the  youthful  mind,  forsaking  the  vitiating 
frivolities  of  Tom  Thumb  and  Jack  the  Giant-Killer, 
was  turninor  with  gratitude  and  admiration  to  the  en- 
nobling  verities  of  Christopher  Christian  Sturm.  Is 
the  power  of  grace  waning,  do  the  temptations  of  the 
world  weigh  heavier  upon  the  childish  heart  ?  I  know 
not  ;  but  this  is  true,  that  there  is  no  child  living  who 
has  so  much  as  heard  the  name  of  Sturm,  while  millions 
are  minutely  informed  in  the  personal  history  of  Goody 
Two-Shoes  and  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  to  say  nothing 
of  Cinderella  or  Richard  Whittington. 

HERVEY'S   "  MEDITATIONS  " 

Four  years  after  the  birth  of  Samuel  Johnson  and 
two  before  that  of  Thomas  Gray,  there  was  born  in 
1 7 14,  at  the  rectory  of  Weston-Favell,  Nottingham- 
shire, one  James  Hervey,  who  to  most  of  us  has  become 
but  the  shadow  of  a  name,  associated  with  certain 
Meditations  among  the  Tombs.  The  benefice  of  the  elder 
Hervey  was  worth  ^^i^o  a  year,  and  he  had  five 
children  ;  nevertheless,  he  sent  James  to  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  where  John   Wesley  was    his    tutor. 
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At  college  James  not  only  prepared  himself  for  holy 
orders,  but  "  made  himself  acquainted  with  Keil's 
Astronomy,  Derham's  Physico  and  Astro  Theology,  and 
the  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  whereby,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge  of  the 
wonders  of  nature  which  he  afterwards  considerably 
increased  and  adapted  successfully  to  the  illustration 
of  rehgious  truths  and  the  recommendation  of  moral 
duties."  What  amount  of  scholarship  in  those  days 
was  required  for  ordination  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  at  college  Hervey  attempted 
the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  relinquished  the  pursuit 
owing  to  its  difficulty.  Though  his  learning  was  small, 
his  heart  was  big  ;  he  was  all  through  his  short  life  a 
man  of  earnest  piety  and  simple  goodness.  The  first 
thing  he  did  after  ordination  was  to  abandon  a  college 
exhibition  of  ;^20  a  year  because  "  it  was  unjust  to 
retain  what  another  student  might  stand  in  need  of." 
While  a  curate  in  Devonshire  on  £\o  a  year  his  alms- 
giving was  so  reckless  that  he  would  have  starved 
but  for  the  kindly  craft  of  his  friends  ;  when  pay-day 
came  round  they  would  borrow  money  from  him,  re- 
turning it  as  his  needs  became  urgent.  In  1746  he 
succeeded  his  father  at  Weston-Favell,  and  there  he 
passed  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  ministering  to 
his  flock  and  composing  and  publishing  his  Medita- 
tions and  Reflections.  Weak  vessels  of  our  time,  un- 
accustomed to  the  severer  disciplines  of  religion,  may 
learn  with  dismay  the  daily  routine  of  Hervey's  house. 
He  called  his  family  together  for  worship  twice  each 
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day,  and  after  the  servants  had  read  the  Psalms  and  the 
second  lesson  he  would  expound  some  passage  for  half 
an  hour  or  three-quarters,  and  conclude  with  prayer. 
In  the  morning,  when  the  family  were  met  together,  he 
used  to  ask  the  servants,  "  Well,  where  was  our  text 
last  night  ? "  and  after  they  had  repeated  it  "  he  made 
them  give  an  account  of  what  had  been  said  upon  it, 
and  then  would  repeat  and  enforce  his  last  night's 
discourse,  concluding  with  prayer."  The  Rev.  William 
Romaine,  in  a  funeral  sermon  upon  Hervey,  declared 
that  that  most  excellent  of  men,  when  called  down  to 
tea,  used  to  bring  his  Bible  with  him,  "  and  would  either 
speak  upon  one  verse,  or  upon  several  verses,  as 
occasion  offered.  This  was  generally  an  improving 
season.  The  glory  of  God  is  very  seldom  promoted 
at  the  tea-table,  but  it  was  at  Mr  Hervey's.  Drinking 
tea  with  him  was  like  being  at  an  ordinance  ;  for  it  was 
sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God  and  prayer." 

We  pass  from  these  exercises  of  devotion,  which  the 
worldly  mind,  irresponsive  to  the  highest  spiritual 
joys,  may  find  somewhat  monotonous,  and  proceed  to 
consider  one  or  two  questions  of  mere  mundane  im- 
portance arising  from  the  works  of  the  Rev.  James 
Hervey.  After  a  careful  and  reverential  study  of  the 
Meditations  and  Reflections^  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  good 
rector  was  the  father  of  all  them  that  write  for  the  news- 
papers for  the  reward  of  a  penny  a  line — a  more  respect- 
able parentage  than  some  critics  would  allow.  It  does 
not  follow  that  Hervey  had  a  style  to  be  scorned  lightly 
by  any  clever  schoolboy.      His  English  has  rhetorical 
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virtues  that  modern  writers  of  far  greater  precision 
and  more  delicate  taste  sometimes  might  copy  with 
advantage.  Grammatically  he  is  more  correct  than  the 
majority  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  qualities  which 
to  us  seem  defects  have  been  merits  in  the  eyes  and 
the  ears  of  whole  generations  of  good  persons.  The 
development  of  taste  in  style  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
judge.  In  one  of  his  most  luminous  critical  passages 
Matthew  Arnold  observes  that  the  prose  of  Chapman 
is  intolerable  to  our  ears,  that  Milton's  prose  has  its 
own  grandeur  but  is  obsolete  and  inconvenient,  but 
that  the  prose  of  Dryden  is  the  true  English  prose,  a 
prose  such  as  we  would  all  gladly  use  if  we  only  knew 
how.  "  The  needful  qualities  for  a  fit  prose,"  he  says, 
"  are  regularity,  uniformity,  precision,  balance."  This 
definition  covers  a  great  part  of  the  ground,  but  it  does 
not  explain  everything.  Why,  for  example,  should 
persons  of  good  taste  be  offended  by  writers  who  never 
see  a  "  big  fire,"  but  always  a  "  stupendous  conflagra- 
tion "  ?  Now  Hervey  was  one  of  the  first  of  these 
writers,  men  who,  imitating  the  sonorous  voice  of 
Milton  and  the  stately  mien  of  Dryden,  achieved  a  kind 
of  effective  pomposity  which  in  our  time  has  degener- 
ated into  the  windy  slip-slop  of  the  penny-a-liner.  Of 
the  moon  Hervey  writes  :  "  Her  orb,  like  a  royal  sceptre, 
sways  the  ocean  and  actuates  the  fluid  realms.  It  swells 
the  tides  and  perpetuates  the  reciprocal  returns  of  ebb 
and  flow,  by  which  means  the  liquid  element  purges  off 
its  filth,  and  is  preserved  from  being  putrefied  itself  and 
from    poisoning    the    world."     Again,    when    Hervey 
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would  say  that  dew  rises  after  hot  sunshine  he  remarks  : 
"  This  I  might  call  the  grand  alembic  of  Nature,  which 
distils  her  most  sovereign  cordial,  the  refreshing  dews. 
Incessant  heat  would  rob  us  of  their  beneficial  agency, 
and  oblige  them  to  evaporate  in  imperceptible  exhala- 
tions. Turbulent  winds,  or  even  the  gentle  motions  of 
Aurora's  fan,  would  dissipate  the  rising  vapours  and 
not  suffer  them  to  form  a  coalition,  but  favoured  by 
the  stillness  and  condensed  by  the  coolness  of  the  night 
they  unite  in  pearly  drops,  and  create  that  finely 
tempered  humidity  which  cheers  the  vegetable  world  as 
sleep  exhilarates  the  animal." 

This  is  not  mere  penny-a-lining,  because  the  writer 
knows  the  values  of  his  terms  ;  he  does  not,  for  example, 
write  "  stupendous  "  when  he  means  "  very  big  "  ;  but 
his  style  surely  is  the  model  upon  which  penny-a-lining 
is  formed.  He  has  no  idea  of  the  power  of  restraint, 
of  the  effect  of  verbal  economy  ;  to  pour  forth  a  copious 
flood  of  syllables  is  his  chief  desire  ;  no  simile  is  too 
absurd,  no  comparison  too  far-fetched,  if  only  it  lends 
itself  to  rhetorical  expression.  Thus  he  prays  to  be 
preserved  "  from  stagnating  on  the  sordid  shores  of  flesh, 
and  from  settling  upon  the  impure  lees  of  sense."  How 
finely  this  phrase,  "  the  sordid  shores  of  flesh,"  might  be 
introduced  into  the  description  of  a  fat  woman  in  a 
show  !  Here  is  a  description  of  a  storm,  while  writing 
which  Hervey  probably  had  in  mind  a  well-known 
passage  of  Virgil  : — "  The  tempest  summons  all  the 
forces  of  the  air  ;  and  pours  itself  with  resistless  fury 
from  the  angry  north.     The  whole  atmosphere  is  tossed 
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into  tumultuous  confusion,  and  the  watery  world  is 
heaved  to  the  clouds.  The  astonished  mariner  and  his 
straining  vessel  now  scale  the  rolling  mountain  and  hang 
dreadfully  visible  on  the  broken  surge  ;  now  shoot  with 
headlong  impetuosity  into  the  yawning  gulf,  and  neither 
hull  nor  mast  is  seen."  Hervey,  like  most  writers  of 
his  class  and  time,  knows  his  Virgil  well,  and  relies  on 
him  for  bits  of  description,  and  he  freely  employs  his 
Seneca  for  his  moral  tags,  but  the  poet  suffers  somewhat 
at  his  hands.  There  is,  for  example,  a  line  in  the  first 
Eclogue,  Majoresque  cadunt  aids  de  montihus  umhr^^  pretty 
in  itself,  and  still  prettier  by  contrast  with  the  lines  that 
precede  it.  The  Rev.  James  Hervey  paraphrases  it  as 
follows  : — "The  shadows  of  objects  just  before  they 
become  blended  in  indistinguishable  darkness  are  ex- 
ceedingly lengthened  "  !  He  has  original  theories  con- 
cerning nature  ;  the  procession  of  the  seasons,  he  tells 
us,  and  the  variations  of  weather  "  are  kindly  contrived 
with  an  evident  condescension  to  the  fickleness  of  our 
taste,  because  a  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  objects 
would  create  satiety  and  disgust."  Twilight,  too,  was 
devised  because  "  a  precipitate  transition  from  the 
splendours  of  day  to  all  the  horrors  of  midnight  would 
be  inconvenient  and  frightful.  Thus  graciously  has 
Providence  regulated,  not  only  the  grand  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons,  but  also  the  common  interchanges  of 
light  and  darkness,  with  an  apparent  reference  to  our 
comfort."  Which  reminds  me  of  a  bluebottle  fly  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  brought  up  his  family  in  the 
belief  that  strawberry  jam  was  graciously  provided  by 
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man  with  an  apparent  reference  to  the  comfort  of  the 
Musca  vomitoria.  But  even  the  bluebottle  would  have 
refused  to  follow  Hervey  in  the  belief  that  the  agonies 
of  harmless  cattle  dying  of  the  plague  "  are  the  weapons 
of  Divine  displeasure,  and  manifest  chastisements  of  an 
evil  generation." 

MR   BADMAN 

When  the  Rev.  Dr  Watson  propounded  his  admir- 
able theory  of  the  evolutionary  amelioration  of  religious 
ideas,  he  might  have  been  reading  The  History  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  Mr  Badman,  by  John  Bunyan,  which 
contains  a  good  exposition  of  the  hidebound  Calvinism 
that  blighted  the  souls  of  Englishmen  two  hundred 
years  ago.  To-day  a  person  of  the  most  serious  religious 
convictions  could  not  read  Mr  Badman's  experiences 
without  feelings  of  disgust  mingled  with  somewhat 
irreverent  mirth  ;  a  fact  tending  to  show  that,  in  a 
comparatively  brief  time,  harsh  evangelical  dogmas  have 
felt  the  influence  of  charity  and  sweet  reasonableness  ; 
for  doctrines  once  held  to  be  sound  and  comfortable 
are  now  seen  to  be  horrible  and  irrational.  The  volume 
on  which  1  am  about  to  comment  is  contained  in  an 
edition  of  Bunyan's  works,  "  printed  for  and  published 
by  J.  Fowler,  Market  Place,  Ormskirk,"  in  the  year 
1806,  and  the  imprint  bears  the  name  of  J.  Lang, 
printer.  Water  Street,  Liverpool.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  book  is  a  controversial  preface  not  worth  reading, 
and  then  we  come  to  the  long  dialogue  between  Mr 
Wiseman  and  Mr  Attentive,  in  which  the  misdoings 
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of  the  defunct  Badman  are  set  out  in  detail.  Taking 
an  early  morning  walk,  Wiseman  overtakes  Attentive, 
and  after  the  usual  greetings  remarks  upon  his  mourn- 
fulness  of  mien.  Attentive  explains  that  his  dolour 
arises  from  "  the  badness  of  the  times,"  adding,  "  And, 
sir,  you,  as  all  our  neighbours  know,  are  a  very  observing 
man,  pray  therefore  what  do  you  think  of  them  ? " 
Wiseman,  however,  has  no  very  original  observations 
to  offer  on  this  theme,  and  he  in  turn  sighs  sorrowfully, 
and,  urged  by  the  curiosity  of  his  companion,  explains 
that  his  sadness  is  due  to  the  death  of  a  neighbour. 
"  The  man,"  he  continues,  "  was  one  that  never  was 
good,  therefore  such  a  one  who  is  not  dead  only,  but 
damned."  One  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  "  as  he 
spake  thus  the  water  stood  in  his  eyes."  For  the 
edification  of  Mr  Attentive  he  proceeds  to  relate  the 
history  of  the  naughty  Badman  from  the  time  of  his 
infancy  down  to  his  final  entry  into  the  domains  of 
Beelzebub  ;  and  let  us  endeavour  to  disentangle  the 
main  points  of  the  narrative  from  the  maze  of  theology 
in  which  that  modest  heir  of  salvation,  Mr  Wiseman, 
obscures  them.  The  first  indication  given  by  the 
youthful  Badman  of  predestined  depravity  was  a  habit 
of  untruthfulness  ;  "  he  would  invent,  tell  and  stand 
to  the  lies  that  he  invented  and  told"  with  such  an 
audacious  face  that  everyone  could  see  in  the  child 
"  symptoms  of  an  hard  and  desperate  heart."  When 
he  could  walk  he  began  to  pilfer  and  steal.  "  He  took 
great  pleasure  in  robbing  of  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
as  he  grew  up  to  steal  puUen  from  the  neighbourhood." 
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These  evil  courses  naturally  were  a  cause  of  much  grief 
to  young  Badman's  excellent  and  pious  parents,  and  his 
father  did  not  spare  the  rod  of  correction.  But  all  was 
unavailing,  for  no  blister  was  big  enough  to  draw  out 
of  him  his  double  dose  of  original  sin.  "  He  would 
stand  gloating  and  hanging  down  his  head  in  a  sullen 
pouching  manner,  and  when  his  father  did  demand  his 
answer  to  such  questions  concerning  his  villainy  he 
would  grumble  and  mutter  at  him." 

The  appetite  of  Mr  Attentive  grows  with  what  it 
feeds  on.  "  Why,"  he  asks,  "  what  other  sins  was  he 
addicted  to,  I  mean  while  he  was  but  a  child  ?''  and  we 
learn  v/ith  proper  dismay  that  he  was  wont  to  sleep  in 
church  during  the  sermon.  Like  Mr  Gladstone,  he 
would  follow  one  of  three  courses  :  First,  "  to  sit  down 
in  some  corner  and  then  to  fall  fast  asleep  "  ;  secondly, 
"  to  fix  his  adulterous  eyes  upon  some  beautiful  object  "  ; 
and,  thirdly,  "  to  be  whispering,  giggling,  and  playing 
till  such  time  as  sermon  was  done."  Moved  by  the 
revelation  of  such  prodigious  wickedness,  Mr  Attentive 
cheerfully  observes,  "  Doubtless  he  must  be  gone  to 
hell."  Another  youthful  peccadillo  of  Badman  was  a 
habit  of  "grievous  swearing  and  cursing,"  a  circum- 
stance that  enables  Mr  Wiseman  to  elaborate  a  technical 
distinction  between  the  sin  of  cursing  and  the  sin  of 
swearing,  and  to  relate  various  judgments  that  befell 
persons  addicted  to  the  practice,  among  others  to 
Dorothy  Mately,  of  Ashover,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
a  washerwoman,  who,  when  taxed  with  stealing  things, 
used  to  wish,  with  a  profane  imprecation,  that  if  she 
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were  not  innocent  the  earth  might  open  and  swallow 
her  ;  until  on  one  occasion  the  earth  was  obliging 
enough  to  grant  her  petition,  and  swallowed  her  up, 
tub  and  all.  To  lying,  stealing,  and  profanity  Mr 
Badman  added  a  wicked  dislike  of  "  good  books  "  and 
a  love  of  "  romances  and  books  full  of  ribaldry." 
Then  "  he  became  a  frequenter  of  taverns  and  tippling 
houses,  and  would  stay  there  till  he  was  even  as  drunk 
as  a  beast."  Such  being  the  case,  no  one  need  wonder 
to  be  told  that,  in  presence  of  temptation,  he  did  not 
exhibit  the  miraculous  self-control  of  the  young  Israelite 
in  the  house  of  Potiphar.  "  Blessed  Joseph,"  cries  the 
enthusiastic  Mr  Attentive,  "  I  would  thou  hadst  more 
fellows,"  and  then  he  desires  to  know,  of  course  for 
the  purposes  of  pure  edification,  full  particulars  of 
Badman's  carnal  transgressions.  Let  us  pass  over  the 
passages  in  which  these  two  godly  men  mortify  the 
flesh  by  discussions  about  wantons,  and  hasten  to  the 
crowning  sin  of  Badman's  life — his  marriage  with  an 
excellent  young  woman  who  had  a  little  money.  Soon 
dropping  the  mask  of  reformation,  Badman  began  to 
stay  out  late  at  night,  and  when  the  brethren  called  at 
his  house  to  condole  with  his  wife  he  seems  to  have 
greeted  them  with  very  bad  language.  Mrs  Badman 
divided  her  time  between  the  duties  of  maternity — 
she  bore  seven  children — and  unavailing  laments  that 
she  was  doomed  to  sojourn  in  Meshech  and  to  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  Kedar.  Attentive  is  disposed  to  pity  Mrs 
Badman,  but  Wiseman  convicts  him  of  error.  Her 
troubles  are  the  result  of  her  own  obstinacy.     Before 
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marriage  she  should  have  "  engaged  a  godly  minister 
or  two  to  have  talked  to  Mr  Badman " ;  she  should 
have  "  laid  wait  round  about  him  to  espy  if  he  was  not 
otherwise  behind  her  back  than  he  was  before  her  face," 
and  above  all,  she  should  have  "acquainted  the  con- 
gregation with  her  intention  to  marry,  and  desired  them 
to  spend  some  time  in  prayer  about  it." 

Mrs  Badman,  having  given  birth  to  seven  children 
and  to  much  repentance,  died  and,  according  to  Mr  Wise- 
man, whose  statement  we  may  receive  without  question, 
went  to  heaven.  Mr  Badman,  who  was  wicked  enough 
to  be  wiser,  had  a  second  matrimonial  venture,  and 
caught  a  Tartar.  Then  he  made  a  very  profitable 
composition  with  his  creditors  and  broke  his  leg.  At 
this  point  Mr  Wiseman  promises  a  narrative  of  several 
hours'  duration,  and  Attentive,  growing  a  little  restless, 
exclaims,  "  Pray  do  it  with  as  much  brevity  as  you  can." 
"Why!"  cries  the  justly  indignant  Wiseman,  "are 
you  weary  of  my  relating  of  things  ? "  "  No,"  answers 
the  other  with  great  diplomacy,  "  but  it  pleases  me  to 
hear  a  great  deal  in  few  words,"  and  it  must  please 
us  to  say  many  things  in  small  space.  Badman  used 
false  weights  and  was  proud  :  the  latter  sin  manifesting 
itself  in  gay  clothes  and  jewellery.  With  very  deep 
concern  does  one  read  that,  "  It  is  whispered  some  good 
ministers  have  countenanced  their  people  in  their  light 
and  wanton  apparel,  yea,  have  pleaded  for  their  gold 
and  pearls  and  costly  array."  Oh,  fie,  good  ministers  ! 
Badman  fell  ill,  and  then,  "  oh,  how  the  thoughts  of 
death  and  hellfire  and  eternal  judgment  did  rack  his 
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conscience  ;  nay,  some  of  the  weaker  sort  did  not  stick 
to  say  that  God  had  begun  a  work  of  grace  in  his  heart," 
a  feeble  departure  from  the  great  truth  of  predestination 
at  which  Mr  Wiseman  waxes  mighty  wroth,  for  to 
dream  of  anything  but  brimstone  for  Badman  is  to  cast 
a  reproach  upon  the  all-wise  decrees  of  Providence. 
Of  course  upon  his  recovery  Badman  relapsed  into  his 
ancient  ways,  and  we  find  with  relief  that  never  again 
by  any  appeals  to  the  grace  of  heaven  did  he  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  elect  in  the  most  precious  of  their 
doctrines.  Badman  died  peacefully  of  dropsy,  consump- 
tion, gout,  and  other  less  respectable  ailments,  thereby 
convincing  Mr  Wiseman  of  the  sinner's  condemnation. 
When  Mr  Badman  aforetime  was  sick  and  howled  for 
mercy,  Mr  Wiseman  was  assured  he  was  a  lost  soul  ; 
now  that  he  dies  as  tranquilly  as  a  child  goes  to  sleep,  Mr 
Wiseman  is  surer  than  ever  that  "  he  does  not  desire  a 
sight  and  sense  of  his  sins,"  and  consequently,  to  use  the 
emphatic  words  of  Dr  Johnson,  is  "  damned  and  sent  to 
hell."  Mr  Attentive  heartily  agrees  that  "  if  a  lewd  liver 
shall  go  out  of  the  world  quietly,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  dies 
without  repentance,  and  so  a  sign  that  he  is  damned." 
Such  were  the  pretty  principles  of  a  creed  that  foully 
libelled  the  religion  of  Christ,  a  creed  that  lingers  now 
only  in  the  narrow  skulls  of  a  few  professional  theologians. 

THE   "EVANGELICAL   RAMBLER" 

A  youth,  some  years  ago,  murdered  his  mother,  and, 
after  his  trial,  a  number  of  persons  wrote  letters  attribut- 
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ing  the  commission  of  the  crime  to  the  influence  of  bad 
literature.  Artemus  Ward,  contrasting  the  respective 
social  advantages  of  showmanship  and  authorship — 
contrast,  by  the  way,  is  not  inevitable  in  all  cases — 
decided  that  "  Literatoor  is  low."  To  dissent  from  the 
judgment  of  a  philosopher  so  acute  is  possibly  pre- 
sumptuous ;  but  if  writers  of  penny  romances,  the 
mere  journeymen  of  their  art,  are  potent  to  persuade 
boys  to  murder  their  mothers,  the  masters  of  letters 
must  exert  an  influence  so  enormous  upon  the  destinies 
of  men,  that  "  literatoor  "  is  not  to  be  looked  down  on, 
even  by  the  proprietor  of  a  moral  waxworks.  This 
influence  endures  from  generation  to  generation,  and  a 
skilful  student  of  the  phenomena  of  heredity  might 
find  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
present-day  English  persons  in  the  character  of  the 
literature  which  their  fathers  and  mothers  read.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  last  century,  for  example,  there 
was  among  the  middle  classes  a  keen  appetite  for 
religious  tracts,  the  type  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  one 
of  those  works  that  everyone  now  talks  of  but  very 
few  read — the  three  prim  volumes  of  the  Evangelical 
Rambler.  No  doubt  some  of  our  ideas  and  ways  of 
thought  are  explained  by  the  attention  bestowed  by  our 
forebears  on  this  remarkable  book,  but  the  fact  that 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  it  filled  some  such  place  as 
that  now  held  by  the  Strand  Magazine  shows  what  an 
enormous  gulf  may  divide  two  generations.  The 
Evangelical  Rambler  was  issued  in  periodical  parts,  and 
even  at  that  remote  period  the  publishers,  who  com- 
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bined  the  loftiest  evangelical  ideals  with  the  strictest 
business  principles,  seem  to  have  known  how  to  whet 
the  appetite  of  their  readers  ;  for  the  very  first  number 
ends  as  follows  : — "  '  Dear  boy  ! '  said  the  afflicted 
widow,  *  he  says  he  will  come  down  to  be  nursed  by 
his  mother.     He  is  an  affectionate  son.     I  will  wipe  off 

the  cold  sweat  of  death  and  pray '     (In  the  next 

Number  will  be  given  an  account  of  George  Lewellin)." 
George  was  apprenticed  in  London,  and  there  his  be- 
haviour had  not  been  everything  one  would  expect  of 
the  son  of  a  pious  widow.  The  beginning  of  his  decline 
and  fall  was  simple.  On  one  occasion  he  was  persuaded 
to  sit  up  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  listening  to 
the  amusing  but  worldly  conversation  of  a  young  clerk 
in  his  office  who  was  a  "  semi-Quaker,"  and  consequently 
a  mere  formalist.  It  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  as  George 
passed  down  Fleet  Street  his  conscience  began  to  smite 
him.  "  '  What  would  my  dear  mother  feel,'  he  solilo- 
quised, '  if  she  knew  where  1  am  at  this  hour.'  But 
having  resolved  that  he  would  never  again  be  guilty  of 
such  an  act  of  imprudence,  he  silenced  his  faithful 
monitor."  His  landlady,  who  was  waiting  up  for  him, 
seems  to  have  been  silenced  less  easily. 

The  first  step  on  the  downward  path  was  now  taken  ; 
a  second  soon  followed.  The  "  semi-Quaker  "  lent 
George  a  book.  Immediately  after  he  had  taken  tea 
he  retired  to  his  own  room.  He  opened  the  volume, 
read  the  title-page,  threw  the  book  on  the  table,  and 
exclaimed,  "  No,  I'll  not  read  it.  I  gave  my  word  of 
honour  to  my  dear  mother  that  I  would  never  read  a 
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novel."  Alas  for  good  resolutions  !  "  As  the  book 
was  elegantly  bound,  he  took  it  up  and  examined  the 
workmanship  ;  he  then  read  the  whole  of  the  title-page, 
then  the  preface,  and  as  he  found  nothing  very  objec- 
tionable he  read  on  "  for  two  hours.  Not  even  the 
summons  to  supper  could  snatch  him  from  his  fatal 
infatuation  till  he  had  finished  the  final  thirty  pages. 
Then  once  more  he  threw  the  volume  down,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Fascinating  wretch  !  thou  hast  beguiled  me  of 
mine  honour  !  "  At  prayers  that  evening  he  was  much 
distressed,  but  having  retired  to  rest,  reflected :  "  1 
don't  know  that  I  have  received  any  moral  injury  from 
the  book,  and  perhaps  my  mother  did  wrong  to  press 
me  to  give  her  such  a  pledge."  It  is  terrible  to  think 
that  to  the  worldly-minded  this  will  seem  almost  the 
only  sensible  sentiment  in  all  the  three  volumes  of  the 
Evangelical  Rambler.  The  remaining  stages  in  George's 
career  must  be  told  briefly.  Those  who  know  the 
depravity  of  the  human  heart  will  have  foreseen  that 
on  the  next  Sabbath  George  went  up  the  Thames.  By 
the  mercy  of  Heaven  he  was  not  drowned,  and  now 
the  downward  path  was  smooth  indeed.  He  passed 
from  the  theatre  to  the  billiard-room,  and  thence  to 
the  public-house,  and  to  places  still  more  evil.  "  To 
follow  him,"  says  our  good  author,  "  through  the  course 
of  impiety  which  he  ran  for  the  space  of  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  involved  himself  in  debt,  and 
contracted  many  diseases,  would  affbrd  the  reader  no 
gratification."  Next  we  find  George  lying  on  a  bed  of 
sickness  in  his  mother's  cottage,  tended  by  the  minister 
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and  the  doctor.  The  efforts  of  the  former,  aided  by 
the  apparent  imminence  of  death,  happily  were  crowned 
with  success,  and  George  was  brought  to  a  sincere  con- 
viction of  sin  and  repentance.  That  in  the  end  medical 
science  saved  George's  life,  and  he  became  a  respectable 
married  man,  is,  perhaps,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  into  account,  and  regarding  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  future  generations,  a  reason  for  not 
entirely  unalloyed  gratification,  even  though,  "as  a 
Sunday  school  teacher,  as  a  visitor  of  the  sick,  as  an 
agent  of  the  Tract  Society,  he  was  equalled  by  few  and 
surpassed  by  none." 

We  fear  that  in  later  life  Mr  Lewellin  was  wont  to 
attribute  to  his  theological  heresies  experiences  more 
properly  due  to  other  causes.  Thus,  after  representing 
himself  when  a  young  man  as  a  philosophical  deist,  he 
once  remarked  :  "  It  is  true  that  when  the  elements 
were  in  a  perturbed  state,  when  the  tempest  raged, 
when  the  lightning  flashed,  and  when  the  thunder 
roared,  I  trembled."  Upon  no  account  would  I  charge 
the  regenerated  George  with  deliberate  falsehood,  yet 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  state  of  his  nerves  during 
a  thunderstorm  was  the  result  of  some  of  his  London 
experiences,  rather  than  of  his  very  lamentable  un- 
soundness in  Trinitarian  doctrine.  I  am  conscious 
of  a  like  suspicion  when  he  asserts  :  "  I  have  seen  a 
whole  company  of  unbelievers  disconcerted  by  a  clap 
of  thunder  and  retire,  not  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
reflection,  but,  if  I  may  judge  from  what  I  have  felt 
when  alone,  to  writhe  beneath  the  agonies  of  anticipa- 
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tion."  The  influences  which  secured  to  Mr  Lewellin 
composure  during  a  thunderstorm,  assuaged  for  Miss 
Roscoe  the  pangs  of  despised  love.  "  This  young  lady 
united  in  her  own  person  the  fascinations  of  beauty 
with  the  nobler  accomplishments  of  mind,  and  though 
she  would  occasionally  intermingle  with  the  gay  and 
fashionable,  and  taste  the  cup  of  their  pleasure,  yet  she 
was  more  fond  of  reading  and  retirement."  We  are 
told — and  the  vainest  sceptic  will  not  challenge  the  pro- 
found truth  of  the  statement — that  "  months  and  years 
rolled  on  in  regular  succession,"  until  Miss  Roscoe 
experienced  "  a  wound  in  her  heart  which  was  attended 
with  an  unusual  depression  of  spirit."  So  serious  were 
Miss  Roscoe's  symptoms  that  a  fatal  issue  was  expected, 
when  a  lady  of  experience  prescribed  a  course  of 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul^  and 
under  the  exhilarating  monitions  of  Doddridge  Miss 
Roscoe  was  cured.  One  evening,  sitting  with  her 
parents,  she  displayed  an  unusual  degree  of  vivacity, 
and  Mr  Roscoe  said  :  "  My  dear  Sophia,  it  gives  us 
great  pleasure  to  witness  your  pleasantry,  and  we  hope 
that  in  a  short  time  you  will  be  able  to  partake  of  those 
enjoyments  in  which  you  have  taken  so  much  delight. 
We  have  resolved  to  celebrate  your  convalescence  by 
giving  a  ball,  and  we  hope  you  will  lead  off  in  style." 
This  communication,  which  was  intended  to  raise  her 
spirits,  had  a  contrary  effect,  and  she  replied :  "  I  am 
conscious  that  you  always  keep  my  happiness  in  view, 
but  I  assure  you  that  such  a  mode  of  celebrating  my 
deliverance  from  the  gloomy  night  of  mental  sadness 
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would  ill  accord  with  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
my  mind  ;  the  song  of  mirth  I  would  exchange  for  the 
hymn  of  praise,  and  would  prefer  the  retirement  of 
devout  meditation  to  the  noisy  bustle  and  fantastic 
exhibition  of  human  vanity  and  folly."  How  beautiful 
in  a  daughter  thus  to  rebuke  the  worldliness  of  a  parent  ! 
how  wonderful  the  change  wrought  by  Providence  in 
the  heart  of  Sophia  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
devout  Doddridge  !  Of  her  one  is  persuaded  it  never 
will  be  said,  as  it  was  of  a  Mrs  Beaufoy,  that  "  the 
prayer  meeting  in  which  her  voice  had  often  been  heard 
leading  the  devotions  of  the  humble  Christian  was  now 
deserted  for  the  conviviality  of  a  select  party."  The 
Evangelical  Rambler^  of  whose  peculiar  charm  these  few 
extracts  give  but  a  faint  idea,  ran  to  a  hundred  and 
eight  numbers,  and  these  now  are  found  in  the  form 
of  three  volumes.  The  author,  the  Rev.  John  Morison, 
was  a  Dissenting  minister,  and  he  produced  also  eight 
volumes  of  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  one  of  Death- 
bed Scenes,  and  another  of  lectures  on  The  Reciprocal 
Obligations  of  Life. 

"THE   WHOLE   DUTY   OF    MAN" 

A  solid,  businesslike  volume,  bound  in  crimson 
morocco,  lying  before  me,  bears  upon  its  flyleaf  the 
autograph  "J.  D.  Coleridge,"  and  the  date  i860.  It 
is  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  copy  of  a  once  famous  work, 
entitled  The  New  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  There  was  an 
Old  Whole  Duty,  but  as   it  was   compiled  in   "  the  un- 
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happy  times  "  of  the  Great  Rebellion  its  system  of  con- 
duct and  its  precepts  were  found  to  be  unsuitable  to 
the  guidance  of  good  people  under  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  life  in  the  days  of  the  restored  Monarchy. 
So  some  excellent  and  able  Churchman  set  himself  to 
work  to  revise  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and  to  bring  it 
up  to  date.  Who  the  writer  was  that  attempted  this 
large  task  is  quite  unknown.  The  authorship  of  the 
book  has  been  attributed  to  a  brace  of  archbishops,  half 
a  dozen  bishops,  to  several  learned  doctors,  and  to  one 
equally  learned  lady.  The  writer,  whoever  he  was, 
produced  a  most  ingenious  and  powerful  polemic,  which 
entered  into  the  very  bones  of  our  fathers,  and  which, 
thanks  to  heredity,  probably  lurks  somewhere  in  the 
constitution  of  most  of  us  to-day.  Lord  Coleridge 
was  a  very  young  man  when  he  wrote  his  name  in  his 
copy  of  The  Whole  Duty,  and  one  may  think  without 
being  fanciful  that  the  unctuousness  of  his  silvern 
eloquence,  in  part  at  least,  was  derived  from  a  study  of 
this  and  similar  works.  In  our  critical  days,  when  no 
small  portion  of  the  whole  duty  of  man  appears  to  be 
the  fair  and  fearless  exercise  of  such  reasoning  powers 
as  he  possesses,  an  initial  difficulty  is  felt  which  our 
anonymous  author  does  not  perceive.  If  the  whole 
duty  of  mankind  can  be  devised  as  a  system  and  defined 
between  the  covers  of  a  book,  it  must  touch  at  every 
point  the  whole  life  of  mankind.  Yet  the  whole  duty 
of  Christians  as  propounded  during  the  Commonwealth 
was  found  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
Christians  after  the  Restoration.     In  spite  of  the  obvious 
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warning  conveyed  by  this  circumstance,  our  author  sat 
down  with  cheerful  confidence  to  compile  a  new  "  whole 
duty,"  "  supplying  the  articles  of  the  Christian  Faith 
essentially  necessary  to  salvation."  He  can  hardly  have 
foreseen  that  in  the  near  future  sincere  and  reverent 
believers  might  weigh  his  "  whole  duty  "  in  the  balance 
and  find  it  wanting.     This  is  what  has  occurred. 

A  keener  criticism  of  life  and  its  obligations  enables 
us  to  perceive  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  whole 
duty  of  man  to  be  kept  as  a  standard  of  conduct  like 
the  standards  of  measurement  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Curiously  enough,  the  familiar  phrase  itself  is 
a  mistranslation,  or  at  any  rate  a  speculative  translation. 
The  words  of  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  as  rendered  in 
the  Septuagint,  which  I  presume  accurately  represents 
the  original,  contain  no  suggestion  of  duty  either  whole 
or  partial.  He  says  that  to  fear  God  and  keep  His 
commandments  is  the  "  whole  man,"  a  philosophical 
definition  and  not  a  moral  injunction.  The  modern 
conception  of  "  duty  "  is  never  suggested  by  the  author 
of  this  most  beautiful  sacred  book,  and  it  must  have 
been  entirely  beyond  his  comprehension  ;  the  word 
itself  was  inserted  in  the  text  by  the  compilers  of  the 
Authorised  Version.  In  only  four  other  texts  of  the 
Bible  does  our  English  word  occur  :  in  two  of  these  it 
has  the  purely  technical  meaning  of  "  marital  duty  "  ; 
in  another  it  represents  the  obligation  upon  Gentile 
converts  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  poor 
Christians  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  in  one  only — namely,  a 
passage  of  St  Luke — is  there  a  suggestion  of  duty  as  an 
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element  of  conduct  generally.     And  there  the  allusion 
is  rather  depreciatory  :   "  We  are  unprofitable  servants, 
we   have   done   that   which   it    was   our   duty   to   do." 
Here  the  word  means    "  duties "    as    we    speak    of    a 
servant's  duties,  and  the  sentence  is  a  not  very  happy 
paraphrase   of   the   original  ;  "  that   which   it  was   our 
business  to  do  "  would  perhaps  have  been  better.     The 
history  of  the  term  "  duty  "  is  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive as  showing  how,  in  the  process  of  the  ages,  moral 
conceptions  tend  to  grow  both  complex  and  abstract. 
In  the  origin  the  word  means  a  debt,  and  hence  any- 
thing which  one  is  under  obligation  to  do.     Here,  of 
course,  it  represents  a  simple  human  relationship.     To 
the    philosophers    of    the    ancient    world    duty    under 
particular  conditions,  such  as  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  or 
the  duty  of  a  citizen,  or  even  the  duty  of  a  father  or  a 
son,   was    quite    intelligible  ;   they   realised    the    moral 
necessity  of    fulfilling  recognised    obligations  ;    but  in 
Greece   and    Rome  they  had  no  word  to  express  the 
abstract    conception    of    duty   as    we    understand    it. 
Christianity  first  taught  the  possibility  and  the  nature 
of   duty  owed   by   man   to   God,   and   this  to   devout 
pagans  must  have  been  unthinkable.     They   had  their 
ceremonial  obligations  to  the  Deity  of  a  political  and  pru- 
dential character,  but  they  never  realised  the  possibility 
of  a  duty  of  man  to  his  Maker  such  as  is  expounded  in 
Christian  revelation. 

Even  the  author  of  The  Whole  Duty  must  have  ad- 
mitted that  duty  as  between  man  and  man  must  vary 
with  time  and  circumstance,  and  therefore  cannot   be 
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defined  as  a  whole.     But  he  believed  that  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  duty  is  evolved  out  of  the  relations 
between  man  and  God,  that  the  recognition  and  ob- 
servance of  one's  duty  to  the  Deity  include  the  fullest 
performance    of    one's    duty    to    one's    fellows.     And 
inasmuch  as  he  understood  duty  to  be  defined  by  the 
eternal  and  unchanging  will  of  God,  he  was  entitled  to 
prescribe  the  limits  of  the  "  whole  duty  of  man."    But  he 
did  not  perceive  that  the  nature  of  duty  from  man  to 
God  must  be  affected  by  the  nature  of   God's  mani- 
festations of  Himself  to  the  human  mind.     It  is  the 
privilege  of  Christians  to  know  that  the  Almighty  has 
granted  to  men  an  ever-growing  knowledge  and  per- 
ception of  His  wisdom  and  goodness  and  power.     The 
highest  belief  which  their  hearts  can  entertain  is  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  will  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea.     This  knowledge  grows  in  depth  as  well 
as  in  extent,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  bounds  of  duty  in 
its  highest  meaning  are  ever  changing,  ever  enlarging. 
No  doubt  the  author  of  The  Whole  Duty  taught  the  best 
morality  of  his  time  when   he  wrote  that  faith   in  life 
everlasting  should  "  breed  in  us  an  awe  of  the  great 
God,  a  jealous  God,  a  consuming  fire,  a  God  who  will 
not  be  mocked  "  ;  that  "  this  should  teach  us  to  tremble 
at  His  word,  at  the  fierceness  of  His   wrath,    at    the 
dreadfulness  of  His  vengeance."     To  him   there  was 
nothing  shocking  in  the  argument  that,  because  men 
punish  persistent  criminals  with  lifelong  imprisonment, 
therefore  God  is  justified  in  inflicting  eternal  torment 
on  those  who  die  in  their  sins.     "  It  is  only  necessary 
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to  suppose,"  he  says,  "  that  those  who  are  consigned  to 
everlasting  misery  are  such  as  by  a  continued  course  of 
sinning  have  so  disabled  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  that 
it  is  morally  impossible  for  them,  without  the  extra- 
ordinary grace  of  God,  to  cease  from  sinning  ;  and  then 
if  it  be  no  injustice,  as  undoubtedly  it  is  not,  that  every 
sinner  should  be  a  sufferer,  there  can  be  no  injustice 
that  every  habitual  eternal  sinner  should  be  an  eternal 
sufferer.  Suppose,  again,  that  the  outward  acts  of  sin 
are  temporary,  yet  the  defilement  and  habit  contracted 
by  a  repetition  of  these  acts  are,  if  we  die  in  a  state  of 
impenitence,  eternal.  And  as  eternal  ill  habits  are  the 
source  of  eternal  torments,  it  will  follow  that  the  im- 
penitent have  entailed  upon  themselves  everlasting 
misery."  A  fundamental  sanction  of  duty  such  as  this 
is  unacceptable  to  the  best  Christian  opinion  of  the 
present  age,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  the  sanction 
the  Christian's  conception  of  duty  to  his  God  is  changed 
and  enlarged.  It  follows,  then,  that  any  attempt  to 
prescribe  the  whole  duty  of  mankind  is  vain  and 
even  harmful.  Though  there  are  few  contingencies 
of  life  in  which  a  man  need  doubt  as  to  the  direction 
of  his  own  duty,  he  should  be  slow  to  judge  by 
a  rigid  artificial  code  what  others  may  believe  to  be 
their  duty. 

"THE   FEMALE   QUIXOTE" 

Writing  for  the  barbarians  that  be  beyond  the  ocean  to 
instruct  them  as  to  "Tendencies  in  Fiction,"  Mr  Andrew 
Lang  observes  that  "  the  novel  somehow,  like  Aaron's 
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rod,  has  swallowed  up  all  the  other  species  of  literature. 
When  the  public  says  '  literature,'  the  public  means 
novels,  and  new  novels.  History,  philosophy,  theology, 
are  not  read  as  our  fathers  read  them  in  works  of  the- 
ology, philosophy,  and  history.  These  branches  of 
literature  now  exist  merely  as  '  stock  ' — in  the  culinary 
sense — for  novels."  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  fortunate 
for  posterity  that  fiction  of  all  the  forms  of  literature  is 
the  most  perishable.  One  shudders  to  imagine  what 
the  burden  of  a  next-century  man  would  be,  if  the 
education  of  a  gentleman  required  him  to  read,  say,  one- 
tenth  of  the  new  novels  circulated  by  Mudie  during 
the  last  twelve  months.  Mile.  Scudery's  light  and 
vivacious  story,  Clelie^  contained  in  ten  octavo  volumes 
each  of  eight  hundred  pages,  would  prove  a  study  ex- 
hilarating if  compared  with  a  year's  present-day  fiction 
and  its  problems  and  its  platitudes,  its  doubting  theo- 
logians, its  treasure-hunting  rovers,  its  sex-debating 
women,  its  philosophical  muddles,  its  historical  perver- 
sions. In  a  wicked  and  witty  novel  of  Crebillon  the 
younger,  the  spirit  of  an  erring  man  is  imprisoned  in  a 
sofa  until  certain  improbable  contingencies  occur  ;  one 
may  imagine  the  soul  of  some  great  sinner  a  hundred 
years  hence  condemned  to  haunt  the  British  Museum 
until  he  shall  find  an  end-of-the-nineteenth-century 
English  novel  distinguished  in  manner  and  interesting 
in  matter.  But  these  be  speculations  more  proper  to 
the  Psychical  Research  Society  ;  let  us  return  to  Lang 
and  Hterature.  "  Only  five  or  six  novelists  are  im- 
mortal," says  Mr  Lang  ;  is  it  likely  that  our  times  will 
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make  the  number  six  or  seven  ?  Of  course  we  have  no 
data  upon  which  to  answer  the  question,  for  contempor- 
ary approbation,  however  wide,  does  not  make  a  book 
secure  of  immortaHty.  The  novels  of  Mr  Brown,  Mrs 
Jones,  and  Miss  Robinson,  which,  each  spring,  are  said 
to  be  momentous  epoch-making  works,  very  likely  may 
be  read  in  a  single  season  by  more  eyes  than  ever  beheld 
the  masterpiece  of  Cervantes,  and  yet  before  the  leaves 
have  fallen  they  are  forgotten  and  dead.  Literary  im- 
mortality does  not  mean  what  we  understand  by  "  popu- 
larity." The  "  reading  public  "  is  mostly  contented 
with  contemporary  efforts  ;  it  prefers  the  White  Prophet 
to  T)on  Quixote^  When  it  was  Dark  to  Tom  JoneSy  and  Dodo 
to  Rob  Roy.  Poll  the  novel-readers  of  the  country,  and 
the  number  who  have  read  the  great  classics  named 
probably  will  prove  to  be  very  small.  Books  become 
immortal  when  they  are  preserved  from  generation  to 
generation  in  the  affections  of  a  little  minority  of  highest 
taste  and  culture  ;  the  mob  talks  about  them,  but  does 
not  read  them. 

Contemporary  admiration  even  by  the  best  men  is 
not,  however,  any  guarantee  of  enduring  fame.  The 
greatest  critics  have  made  shocking  mistakes  when  they 
have  gone  in  for  the  business  of  prophecy.  Dr  Johnson, 
for  example,  shortly  before  his  death,  asserted  that 
Charlotte  Lennox's  title  to  renown  was  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  Hannah  More  or  of  Fanny  Burney. 
And  now,  industrious  patron  of  the  circulating  library. 
Mention  the  date  and  place  of  the  birth  of  Charlotte 
Lennox  ;    Make  a  short    synopsis  of   her  best  story  ; 
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State  your  views  of  her  relations,  personal  and  literary, 
with  her  principal  contemporaries.  Such  an  examina- 
tion paper  would  pluck  a  vast  number  of  the  competi- 
tors, and  yet  in  her  day  Mrs  Lennox  enjoyed  not  only 
a  popular  vogue,  but  the  warm  admiration  of  men  of 
letters.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Ramsey, 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  was  born  in  that  town 
in  the  year  1720.  When  she  was  fifteen  years  old 
Ramsey  sent  her  to  England  to  an  aunt,  whom  the 
child  on  her  arrival  found  to  be  a  hopeless  maniac. 
The  father  died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  Charlotte 
destitute.  How  she  lived  for  the  next  twelve  years 
and  when  she  married  Mr  Lennox  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  in  1747  her  first  known  book,  a  volume  of  poems, 
appeared,  and  it  is  recorded  that  as  the  result  of  her 
marriage  she  had  two  persons  to  support  with  her  pen 
instead  of  one.  Her  literary  labours  were  manifold  ; 
she  pubUshed  plays,  poems,  translations,  and  criticisms. 
Three  volumes  of  hers  were  devoted  to  Shakspeare  ; 
in  them  she  endeavoured,  with  very  imperfect  know- 
ledge, to  trace  the  historical  sources  from  which  Shak- 
speare drew.  The  English  version  of  Brumoy's  Greek 
Theatre  is  from  her  pen,  as  are  two  romances,  Henrietta 
and  Euphemiay  still  occasionally  referred  to  by  critical 
writers. 

But  so  far  as  Mrs  Lennox  is  known  at  all,  she  is 
known  as  the  author  of  The  Female  Quixote^  which  is  by 
far  the  best  of  the  many  imitations  of  the  great  work 
of  Cervantes,  and  for  which  Dr  Johnson,  who  thought 
highly  of  it,  wrote  a  sonorous  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
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Manchester.  In  1752,  when  The  Female  Quixote  was 
published,  the  libraries  of  well-to-do  persons  must  have 
contained  bad  English  translations  of  the  interminable 
romances  of  Gomberville,  Calprenede,  and  Scudery,  and 
these  works  must  have  moved  the  fancy  of  the  maidens 
of  that  day  as  Ibsen  and  golf  have  affected  those  of 
our  time.  They  envied  the  beauty  of  Alcidiana,  they 
wondered  at  the  valour  of  Oroondates,  they  shuddered 
at  the  fury  of  Roxana,  they  wept  over  the  woes  of 
Cleopatra — not  the  notorious  lady  of  history — of  Statira, 
of  Parisatis,  and  a  score  more  ridiculous  and  impossible 
heroines.  Doubtless  they  became  as  charmingly  imprac- 
ticable, as  fascinatingly  perverse  as  modern  emulators  of 
the  "  Notorious  Mrs  Ebbsmith  "  or  the  "  Woman  who 
Did."  To  lash  such  foibles  was  the  purpose  of  The 
Female  Quixote^  in  which  the  heroine,  Arabella,  an  other- 
wise sane  and  pleasant  girl,  endeavours  to  live  the  life 
of  a  heroine  of  romance,  believing  that  the  topsy-turvy 
world  of  her  favourite  authors  is  the  real  world  of 
English  maidens.  She  imagines  the  gardener  to  be  a 
prince  in  disguise  for  love  of  her  ;  she  is  amazed  when 
a  gentleman  rebuked  by  her  does  not  at  once  take  to 
his  bed  and  pine  away  ;  she  is  offended  when  her  patient 
and  faithful  suitor,  desperately  ill  of  a  fever,  does  not 
get  up  quite  recovered  because  she  bids  him  to  be  well. 
Some  of  the  scenes  are  drawn  with  a  naughty  wit  ;  as, 
for  instance,  that  in  which  Arabella  calls  a  lady's  wait- 
ing-maid into  her  closet  and  gravely  desires  her  to  relate, 
recording  to  immemorial  custom,  the  adventures  of  her 
lady  ;  or  that  in  which  Arabella  orders  her  suitor  to 
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kill  all  her  enemies  and  persecutors  and  to  perform  as 
many  glorious  actions  in  her  service  as  those  of  Jubu, 
Caesario,  Artamenes,  or  Artaban.  Miss  Glanville,  the 
sister  of  the  gentleman,  protests  that  in  that  case  her 
brother  inevitably  will  get  hanged,  and  Arabella  replies  : 
"  I  suppose  you  think  if  your  brother  was  to  kill  my 
enemy  the  law  would  punish  him  for  it  ;  but  pray  un- 
deceive yourself,  miss  ;  the  law  has  no  power  over 
heroes  ;  they  may  kill  as  many  men  as  they  please 
without  being  called  to  any  account  for  it  ;  and  the 
more  lives  they  take  away  the  greater  is  their  reputation 
for  virtue  and  glory."  Here  is  a  delightful  little  touch 
illustrating  the  consistency  of  human  nature,  especially 
of  feminine  nature,  from  age  to  age  :  Arabella,  most 
tender-hearted  of  virgins,  propounds  the  theory  that 
"  the  blood  that  is  shed  for  a  lady  enhances  the  value 
of  her  charms,"  and  she  refers  with  reverent  admiration 
to  "  Mandane,  Cleopatra,  and  Statira,  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  antiquity,  for  each  of  whom  haply  an  hundred 
thousand  men  were  killed,"  But  in  upon  the  im- 
possible and  dementeti  Arabella  breaks  the  real  woman  : 
"  I  must  confess,"  interrupted  Miss  Glanville,  "  I 
should  not  be  sorry  to  have  a  duel  or  two  fought  for 
me  in  Hyde  Park  ;  but  then  I  would  not  have  any 
blood  shed  for  the  world."  Full  of  such  dainty  strokes 
is  this  brightest  of  novels-with-a-purpose  ;  full,  too,  of 
situations  of  broad  humour.  It  is  pitiable  to  know 
that  an  author  as  clever  as  industrious,  the  honoured 
friend  of  Johnson  and  of  Richardson,  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four,  after  years   of    pain,  poverty,  and  ob- 
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scurity.  But  perhaps  it  is  even  more  pitiable  that  some 
of  our  distinguished  manufacturers  of  fiction  cannot 
lighten,  like  Mrs  Lennox,  the  dough,  the  heavy  dough 
of  moral  purpose  with  the  yeast  of  playful  fancy. 


"THE  SPIRITUAL  QUIXOTE" 

When  a  man  has  translated  the  Meditations  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  translated  them  with  sympathy  and  skill, 
we  may  expect  to  find  in  him  a  large  spirit  of  tolerance 
and  fine  human  kindliness.  In  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Graves,  who,  a  hundred  years  ago,  produced 
what  is  still  one  of  the  best  English  versions  of  the 
great  emperor's  thoughts,  this  expectation  is  not  dis- 
appointed, even  when  we  read  his  remarkable  novel, 
The  Spiritual  Quixote^  which  professes  to  be  a  satire 
upon  Methodism.  In  the  present  day  one  notices, 
especially  during  the  session  of  the  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence, an  inclination  on  the  part  of  English  Church 
bishops  and  clergymen  to  speak  of  the  Wesleyan  flock 
as  in  some  sense  sheep  of  the  fold  by  law  established, 
although,  owing  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  shepherd — an 
enthusiasm  which  the  speakers  politely  refrain  from 
describing  as  regrettable — these  same  sheep  at  present 
are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  gate.  A  few  extreme 
Anglicans  who  nourish  in  their  secret  souls  carking 
doubts  of  the  validity  of  their  own  orders,  and  insist  all 
the  more  on  the  supreme  importance  of  Anglican  ordina- 
tion, may  scream  and  rage  about  the  sin  of  schism,  but 
the  average  English  Churchman  undoubtedly  regards 
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Wesleyanism  with  a  comparative  sympathy  which  he 
does  not  always  extend  to  other  branches  of  the  Non- 
conformists. In  our  times,  when  the  spirit  of  toleration 
has  leavened  the  fierce  creeds  of  narrow  sectaries,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  its  influence  should  be  felt  within 
the  confines  of  a  great,  strong,  and  enlightened  Church. 
To  the  outside  student  of  history  there  is  nothing  in- 
herently improbable  in  the  supposition  that  the  creed 
and  polity  of  a  Wesleyan  President  may  possibly  approxi- 
mate to  the  creed  and  polity  of  Christ  almost  as  closely 
as  those  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  One  source 
of  the  strength  of  the  Church  is  the  fact  that  in  recent 
years  she  has  not  ignored  or  repudiated  the  discoveries 
of  secular  science  and  criticism  merely  because  they  do 
not  appear  in  all  cases  to  correspond  with  ecclesiastical 
tradition.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
Churchmen  and  Wesleyans,  who  hold  much  in  common, 
should  testify  to  sentiments  of  mutual  regard. 

But  at  the  time  when  the  red-hot  oratory  of  Whitfield 
was  still  vibrating  in  the  air,  when  the  Church  was 
still  trembling  beneath  the  shock  of  the  Wesley 
secession,  one  would  not  expect  to  find  in  a  country 
parson,  taught  by  position  and  interest  to  look  upon 
Dissenting  preachers  as  a  medical  graduate  looks  upon 
the  seller  of  patent  pills,  a  large  sentiment  of  tolerance 
combined  with  a  most  daring  sense  of  humour.  The 
first  of  these  qualities  I  believe  the  Rev.  Richard 
Graves  owed  to  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  the  second  is  born 
in  a  man,  not  made.  Where  they  are  united  with  the 
literary  faculty  an  author  may  do  work  of  the  highest 
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quality.  The  spiritual  Quixote  is  a  very  remarkable 
book,  because  it  reproduces  some  of  the  best  properties 
of  its  great  model.  I  do  not  remember  any  other 
English  writer  who  has  caught  quite  so  exactly  the  art 
of  Cervantes  in  hiding  fine  tragi-comedy  beneath  the 
veil  of  satiric  farce.  In  Graves's  novel  the  farce  is 
obvious  ;  the  clerical  trades  unionist  will  not  spare  his 
scorn  of  the  "  blacklegs  "  who  are  working  for  salvation 
at  less  than  the  accepted  rate  of  wages  ;  the  scholar, 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  greatest  things  that  have  been 
thought  and  said  in  the  world,  cannot  restrain  his  mirth 
at  the  fervid  crudities  of  a  preaching  tinker.  But 
this  is  all  on  the  surface  ;  beneath  it  you  find  a  saddened 
impatience  with  an  idle,  demoralised  Church,  which 
leaves  the  people  to  the  leadership  of  preaching  tinkers, 
and  an  amusement  which  approaches  grief  at  a  people 
that  accept  for  reason  and  argument  the  wind-sawing 
enthusiasms  of  their  leaders.  "  As  a  true  rational  system 
of  religion,"  writes  this  disciple  of  Aurelius,  "  contributes 
to  the  happiness  of  society  and  of  every  individual  :  so 
enthusiasm  not  only  tends  to  the  confusion  of  society,  but 
to  undermine  the  foundation  of  all  religion  and  to  intro- 
duce in  the  end  scepticism  of  opinion  and  licentiousness 
of  practice."  So,  passing  from  general  to  particular, 
while  he  has  "  a  very  good  opinion  of  Mr  Wesley  and  Mr 
Whitfield  and  of  their  first  endeavours  to  revive  the  prac- 
tice of  primitive  piety  and  devotion,"  he  is  afraid  "  that 
there  have  already  and  will  hereafter  from  their  examples 
start  up  mechanical  teachers,  who  will  preach  themselves 
instead  of  Christ,  aiming  at  applause  and  popularity." 
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The  "  advertisement  "  to  the  novel  sets  forth  as  the 
author  one  "  Christopher  Collop,"  curate  of  Cotswold, 
and  Mr  Graves  writes  of  the  supposititious  Kit  that, 
"  although  he  did  not  approve  of  the  Methodists  ram- 
bling about  the  country  as  many  of  them  do,  yet  he  was 
suspected  to  favour  them  in  his  heart,  and  continued  to 
do  so  to  the  day  of  his  death."     An  avowal  thus  paraded 
at  the  outset  of  an  unflinching  satire  might  well  make 
us  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Mr  Graves's  "  favour  "  ;  yet 
in  truth  he  is  honest  enough  in  his  approval,  and  fear- 
less  in  his  confession    that   Methodism  is  no  wanton 
schism,  but  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  laxity  of  the 
Church.     Mrs  Wildgoose,  the  mother  of  the  "  Spiritual 
Quixote,"  is  made  to  say  that  "  if  the  clergy  would  but 
do    their  duty  as  the  canons  of  the  Church  required 
there    would    be    no  necessity  for  these  extraordinary 
proceedings."     Although,  as  I   have  said.  Graves  dis- 
likes enthusiasm,  he  has  no  sympathy  with  the  slipshod 
pulpit  methods  of  the  clergy.     "  When   a   preacher," 
he  says,  "  reads  his  sermon  with  as  much  coldness  and 
indifference  as  he  would  read  a  newspaper  or  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  his  audience 
discover  the  same  indifference,  or  even  take  a  nap,  especi- 
ally if  the  service  be  after  dinner."      He  notes  that  an 
earnest  and  impassioned  manner  of  preaching  "  has  more 
effect  upon  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  mankind, 
for  whose  use  sermons  are  chiefly  intended,"  than  closely 
reasoned  discourses  delivered  in  a  dry  and  uninterest- 
ing manner.     "  And,"  he  continues,  "  this  certainly  is 
one  great  advantage  which  the   Methodists  and  other 
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fanatical  preachers  have  over  the  regular  clergy  in  rous- 
ing so  many  indolent,  drowsy  Christians  to  a  sense  of 
religion."  Such  frank  honesty  as  this  tempers  the 
satire  which  runs  through  the  absurd  crusade  of  Mr 
Geoffry  Wildgoose  and  his  squire,  Jerry  Tugwell.  The 
hardest  strokes  of  Mr  Graves's  wit  are  not  directed 
against  sectarianism  ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  good 
clergyman's  pagan  learning  tempted  him  to  see  in  a 
ludicrous  light  certain  things  and  experiences  which 
devout  believers  look  upon  as  most  solemnly  sacred. 
Thus  the  account  of  the  conversion  of  Mr  Wildgoose, 
though  supremely  witty,  is  perhaps  somewhat  shocking. 
Mr  Wildgoose  began  to  find  grace  owing  to  a  quarrel 
with  his  vicar  as  to  whether  or  not  a  certain  glass  door 
should  pay  tax  as  a  window.  Mr  Wildgoose  was  a 
regular  church-goer,  and  he  always  followed  the  lessons 
in  a  Latin  Bible.  Now,  the  Sunday  after  the  dispute 
aforementioned  the  parson  preached  on  hypocrisy,  and 
Mr  Wildgoose,  conscious  of  certain  tender  passages 
with  a  lady's  maid,  looked  upon  the  sermon  as  a  personal 
attack.  He  never  went  to  church  again,  but  began  to 
"  grease  the  wheels  of  his  soul  "  with  Puritan  literature, 
rejoicing  particularly  in  a  work  of  good  old  Baxter, 
entitled  Shoves  for Christians ;  modern  propriety  for- 
bids one  to  fill  in  the  blank.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  spiritual  change  that  impelled  him  to  tramp  round 
the  country  in  search  of  converts,  a  mission  from  which 
he  was  ultimately  withdrawn  by  love  of  a  charming 
young  lady  and  by  the  insidious  persuasions  of  a 
worldly-wise  old  doctor.      The  Spiritual  Quixote  is  a  book 
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not  easy  to  find,  but  it  is  worth  searching  after,  for  it 
will  afford  amusement  and  even  edification  to  those 
who  read  it  aright.  Keep  well  in  mind  the  honest 
liberality  of  the  author,  and  the  admirable  skill  with 
which  he  catches  the  fine  essence  of  Quixotism,  and 
you  will  forgive  his  occasional  irreverence  and  his  pagan 
propensity  to  see  the  comic  side  of  serious  things. 

THE  "CENTAUR  NOT  FABULOUS" 

If  any  theological  student  some  day  should  be  moved 
to  write  a  history  of  religious  ideals,  eighteenth-century 
England  will  give  him  trouble.  Periods  much  more 
remote  are  much  more  comprehensible  to  the  modern 
man  than  that  odd  time  when  urbane  indifference  appeared 
to  lodge  peacefully  in  the  same  mind  along  with  the 
narrowest  and  most  technical  bigotry.  Bigotry  as  a 
means — for  instance,  the  bigotry  of  the  shrewd  politicians 
of  the  Holy  Office — is  intelligible,  but  bigotry  as  an  end, 
the  spirit  animating  the  religious  controversies  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  evades  our  apprehension.  Hence 
when  reading  the  controversial  works  upon  morals  and 
theology  produced  atthat  time — such  a  work,  for  example, 
as  the  once  famous  Centaur  not  Fabulous — the  student 
of  to-day  is  constantly  "  pulled  up  "  in  doubt,  like  one 
construing  sentences  in  an  unfamiliar  language  :  the 
words  are  plain  and  the  meanings  can  be  found  in  a 
lexicon,  yet  the  reader  ever  and  anon  suspects  that  the 
subtle  essence  of  the  author's  thought  has  escaped  him. 
For   one   thing,   words   are   like  coins  :  their  outward 
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appearance  may  be  permanent,  but  their  value  varies 
from  year  to  year  from  ten  thousand  complex  causes. 
A  sovereign  at  one  time  may  be  worth  just  one-tenth 
of  a  railway  share,  at  another  it  may  be  worth  several 
complete  shares  ;  a  great  rise  in  the  value  of  the  coin 
when  measured  by  this  particular  standard.  Similarly, 
when  the  author  of  the  Centaur  not  Fabulous  lauds  an 
honest  man  and  we  are  perplexed  by  his  enthusiasm, 
we  must  remember  that  when  he  calls  a  man  honest  he 
may  mean  one  thing,  and  when  we  use  the  adjective  we 
may  mean  something  very  different.  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  fluctuations  of  the  literary  Stock 
Exchange  are  very  great  when  we  deal  with  eighteenth- 
century  theology,  and  to  doubt  our  ability  to  put  an 
exact  value  upon  the  quotations.  Perhaps  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  one  in  reading  such  a  book  as  the  Centaur 
not  Fabulous  is  the  author's  apt  familiarity  with  the 
pagan  classics  and  his  inability  to  appreciate  their  spirit. 
He  has  read,  marked,  learned  them,  but  in  no  wise  in- 
wardly digested  them.  Fine  lines  of  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Ovid  flow  from  his  pen,  giving  to  his  pages  of  acrid 
intolerance  an  appearance  of  gracious  scholarship.  This 
is  a  virtue  too  little  recognised  in  our  day.  Our  author, 
according  to  modern  ideas,  is  harsh  and  benighted,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  his  style  should  be  ofi'ensive  also. 
As  well  might  one  contend  that  because  a  man  is  hump- 
backed or  bow-legged  therefore  he  must  never  wear 
well-made  clothes.  Apt  quotation  was  one  of  the  graces 
of  style  which  eighteenth-century  writers  cultivated  ; 
the  topics  they  discussed  most  of  them  have  ceased  to 
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interest  us,  yet  we  can  read  the  discussions  because  of 
their  pleasant  manner.  Our  present-day  problems  in 
their  turn  will  cease  to  attract,  and  then  our  writers  will 
cease  to  be  read. 

The  Centaur  not  Fabulous  contains  much  quaint 
moralising  and  rationalising  after  the  manner  of  the 
time.  Divines  who  could  discover  a  spiritual  and 
prophetic  meaning  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  were  not 
likely  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  torturing  to  moral 
purposes  the  myths  of  pagan  antiquity.  Our  author 
narrates  the  intrigue  from  which  Chiron  the  Centaur 
sprang,  and,  unless  I  do  him  injustice,  narrates  it  with 
none  too  delicate  a  relish.  Then  he  slips  on  his  Geneva 
gown,  mounts  the  pulpit,  and  declares  that  "  this  fable 
of  Saturn  and  Ops  means  that  jealous  conscience,  the 
soul's  lawful  wife,  will  ever  disturb  licentious  pleasure, 
and  that  there  is  no  means  of  escaping  the  persecution 
but  by  becoming  quite  brutal  in  it."  The  hidden  mean- 
ing of  the  fabled  centaur  is  "  that  beings  of  origin  truly 
celestial  may  debase  their  nature,  forfeit  their  character, 
and  sink  themselves  by  licentiousness  into  perfect  beasts." 
Pursuing  his  illustrations  of  the  wickedness  of  the  "man 
of  pleasure,"  he  comes  to  the  fable  of  Ixion  and  his 
frustrate  amour  with  Juno.  I  will  not  spoil  the 
moral  by  paraphrasing  it ;  here  it  is  as  it  stands  : — 
"  This  amour  of  Ixion  imports  the  great  height  of  our 
expectation  and  as  great  depth  of  our  disappointment 
in  illicit  love.  And  Jupiter's  interposing  the  cloud  in- 
timates that  Heaven  decrees  this  disappointment,  and 
that  therefore  it  is   madness  to  flatter  ourselves  with 
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hopes  of  the  contrary.  The  fable  would  further  teach 
us  that  our  imagination,  stirred  by  passion,  imposes  not 
only  on  our  understandings,  but  our  very  senses,  which 
take  clouds  for  goddesses  and  adore  darkness  as  divine." 
This  is  not  very  far  removed  from  the  matter  of  a 
modern  young  curate.  The  subject  must  seem  coarse 
to  our  tastes,  and  the  exposition  of  a  pagan  myth  out 
of  place  in  a  sermon.  But  very  much  the  same  stuff  is 
talked  every  Sunday  about  the  story  of  Samson  and 
Delilah.  One  great  difference,  however,  between  the 
eighteenth-century  divine  and  the  twentieth-century 
curate  is  that  the  former  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour, 
while  the  latter  rarely  has  any.  Not  long  ago  in  one 
of  our  parish  churches  a  young  gentleman,  preaching 
about  the  much-abused  yet  much-courted  rich  man 
(whom  for  the  purposes  of  the  moment  he  assumed  to 
be  represented  by  his  congregation),  shook  his  finger  at 
the  people  and  exclaimed,  "  Thou  fool  !  "  Then,  as  if 
remembering  the  unpleasant  consequences  attaching  to 
a  reckless  use  of  the  epithet,  he  continued  in  tones  of 
gentle  deprecation,  "  That  is  to  say,  '  Thou  senseless 
person.'  " 

The  author  of  the  Centaur  not  Fabulous  is  saved  from 
such  like  banality  by  his  sense  of  humour.  I  wish 
1  dare  indicate  his  interpretation  of  the  gift  of  Deianira 
to  Hercules  which  all  unwittingly  on  her  part  "  gave 
him  a  distemper  so  virulent  as  proved  mortal."  But 
alas !  other  times  other  manners  !  and  what  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  may  have  been  profitable  and  must 
have  been  amusing,  now  is  impossible  as  a  matter  of 
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public  discussion.  So  far  we  have  travelled  along  with 
our  author  without  much  difficulty ;  it  is  when  he 
comes  to  dogmatic  theology  that  we  part  company  with 
him.  He  holds  up  as  the  root  of  all  evil  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  infidelity,  that  is  to  say,  doubt  as  to  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Centaui  not  Fabulous.  Infidelity, 
he  says,  is  the  parent  of  the  love  of  pleasure,  adding 
somewhat  inconsistently  that  "  pleasure  and  infidelity 
reciprocally  generate  each  other,  and  he  that  would 
reduce  one  must  strike  at  both."  This  is  part  of  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  clergy  to  identify  the  "infidel" 
with  the  voluptuary,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
"  sceptics  "  denounced,  taken  as  a  class,  have  been  and, 
indeed,  are  probably  the  cleanest-living  body  of  men 
that  ever  existed.  Our  author  as  an  honest  man  cannot 
entirely  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  so  he  proceeds  to 
make  the  unfortunate  unbeliever's  virtue  the  very  pivot 
of  his  damnation.  "The  deist's  life,"  he  says,  "how- 
soever laudable,  is  criminal  in  itself.  A  virtuous  life 
rising  from  a  corrupted  faith  is  as  an  angel  of  light 
supported  by  a  cloven  foot,  which  many  seem  not  to 
believe,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  so  often  pleading 
the  virtue  of  deists  as  a  full  absolution  of  that  sect ; 
whereas  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  just  shall  live  by 
faith;  that  is,  even  the  just  shall  not  live,  that  is  be 
saved,  without  it."  The  tenacity  with  which  certain 
Protestants  clung  to  this  odious  belief — perhaps  a  sur- 
vival from  the  cruelties  of  fetishism — was  a  crime  as 
injurious  to  society  as  the  political  unscrupulousness 
and  moral  corruption  of  Rome.     It  kept  the  souls  of 
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men  enslaved  by  priestcraft — a  priestcraft  of  the  Bethel 
parson  and  the  local  preacher  not  less  harmful  than 
that  of  the  Order  of  Jesus.  And  that  to-day  it  is  an 
almost  extinct  superstition,  is  due  more  to  the  resolute 
intelligence  of  men  than  to  the  repentance  of  their 
pastors. 

TRYPHIODORUS 

In  an  empty  room  of  some  old  house  one  may  have 
felt  a  faint  breath  from  the  past  to  play  upon  one's  face. 
The  very  air  seems  stuffy  from  the  lungs  of  dead  and 
gone  generations  ;  "  here  there  was  laughter  of  old, 
there  was  weeping,  haply  of  lovers  none  ever  will 
know  "  ;  here  was  heard  the  first  weak  cry  of  life,  as 
was  launched  into  the  world  a  new  being  freighted  with 
cargo  of  loving  hopes  and  fears  ;  here,  "  unto  dying  eyes 
the  casement  slowly  glowed  a  glimmering  square,"  and 
all  the  hopes  and  the  fears  perished  for  ever  more  ; 
not  a  trace  remains  of  them  that  laughed  and  wept  of 
old  ;  they  are  known  not  of  those  that  share  their  blood, 
that  bear  their  names,  that  perchance  reflect  their 
features  and  repeat  their  natures  ;  and  in  the  dusty 
dark  of  a  deserted  room  one  is  moved  to  take  off  one's 
hat,  saluting  the  dead  that  are  dead  utterly.  A  still 
stronger  emotion  sometimes  rises  within  us  when 
turning  the  pages  of  an  old  book.  What  can  be  more 
pathetic  than  to  read  a  meaningless  name  written  upon 
the  fly-leaf  ?  Once  it  was  full  of  meaning  :  those  who 
saw  and  heard  it  perceived  in  it  the  brief  epitome 
of  a  man.     Then  he  died,  and  his  children  after  him 
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cherished  a  fading  memory  of  him.  To  his  grand- 
children he  was  but  a  misty  dream,  and  their  children 
in  turn  knew  not  even  that  such  a  one  had  lived.  In 
a  certain  copy  of  a  book  entitled  The  Destruction  Oj 
Troy^  which  is  a  text  and  translation  of  one  Tryphio- 
dorus,  made  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  by  "  J. 
Merrick,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,"  is  written 
the  name  "  Thomas  Gibson."  There,  upon  the  page, 
rested  a  living  hand  as  the  man  wrote  the  words  ;  and 
now  he  is,  but  for  this  scrap  of  writing,  as  though  he 
had  not  been.  Probably  no  one  living  can  claim  him 
for  ancestor,  no  one  knows  who  or  what  he  was,  or 
a  single  thing  that  he  thought  or  said  or  did  ;  he  is  a 
name  in  one  old  book  that  chance  has  spared,  and 
nothing  more.  Now  see  the  curious  whims  of  fortune  ! 
This  Tryphiodorus,  who  lived  at  least  thirteen  hundred 
years  ago,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  more  worthy  of 
remembrance  than  "  Thomas  Gibson  "  may  have  done. 
What  remains  of  his  work  hardly  repays  the  trouble  of 
reading  ;  it  tells  us  nothing  that  others  have  not  told 
us  much  better  ;  yet  for  him  fate  has  secured  perpetual 
existence.  Still  more  odd  :  we  know  nearly  as  much 
of  Tryphiodorus  as  we  do  of  the  interesting  and 
accomplished  scholar  who  edited  and  translated  him. 
Merrick  is  known  only  to  Biblical  students  as  the 
author  of  a  version  of  the  Psalms  and  one  or  two 
theological  books,  and  to  classical  scholars  because  his 
notes  to  Tryphiodorus  are  quoted  in  certain  German 
editions  of  Hesychius.  Yet  in  his  day  he  was  of  some 
account,  for  Bishop  Lowth  wrote  of  him  that  he  was 
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"  one  of  the  best  of  men  and  most  eminent  of  scholars  "  ; 
and  a  French  admirer  declared,  "  II  doit  etre  compte 
au  nombre  des  enfants  precoces,"  a  statement  which  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that  his  Tryphiodorus,  with  its 
extraordinary  wealth  of  learning,  was  published  in  his 
nineteenth  year. 

Merrick  lived  when  it  was  the  wont  of  literary  critics 
to  pass  their  time  star-gazing  ;  now  they  go  through 
the  world  digging  for  roots.  The  latter  process  doubt- 
less is  more  profitable,  but  the  former  must  have  been 
pleasanter.  In  his  day  German  methods  had  not  been 
invented,  and  consequently  one  may  read  his  intro- 
duction and  innumerable  notes  without  losing  one's 
unscholarly  but  cherished  illusions.  For  example,  he 
does  not  wipe  out  all  picturesque  epithets  ;  he  does 
not  reprove  us  for  worshipping  the  "  ox-eyed  Lady 
Hera,"  and,  after  a  dissertation  on  the  connection 
between  the  Pelasgic  Hera  and  the  Indian  lo,  suggest 
the  substitution  of  "  Potnia  Hera  Boopis  " — an  appel- 
lation to  be  taken  without  a  meaning,  as  one  might 
write  "  Mrs  Mary  Jones."  Which,  with  much  more 
of  the  same  sort,  is  no  doubt  "  orl  korrect,"  and  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  philological  lights  ;  only  if 
the  poets  of  old  had  sung  such  stuff  in  the  echoing 
halls  of  kings,  the  potentates  would  have  given,  like 
Saul,  a  striking  proof  of  annoyance,  and  speedily  would 
have  gotten  them  minstrels  that  knew  their  business 
better.  Tryphiodorus's  ideas  of  poetry,  as  something 
that  can  be  manufactured  like  butter  and  measured  off 
like    calico,   were    not    unlike    those    which    one    may 
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attribute  to  a  typical  German  critic.  He  was  a  great 
producer  of  machine-made  poetry  all  turned  out  to 
an  exact  but  fantastical  pattern.  In  addition  to  his 
Destruction  of  Troy,  which  is  a  modest  attempt  to 
complete  the  Iliad,  he  is  said  to  have  written  an  Odyssey 
all  on  his  own  account,  and  the  great  feature  of  this 
work,  which  consisted  of  twenty-four  books,  was  that 
each  book  in  turn  lacked  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
Thus  "a"  did  not  occur  in  the  first  book,  "b"  in  the 
second,  and  so  on.  Concerning  this  marvellous  "  poem," 
a  certain  Mr  Addison,  in  a  journal  called  the  Spectator, 
remarked  :  "  1  shall  only  observe  upon  this  Head  that 
if  the  Work  I  have  here  mentioned  had  been  now 
extant,  the  Odyssey  of  Tryphiodorus,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  have  been  oftener  quoted  by  our  learned 
Pedants  than  the  Odyssey  of  Homer.  What  a  per- 
petual Fund  it  would  have  been  of  obsolete  Words 
and  Phrases,  unusual  Barbarisms  and  Rusticities,  absurd 
Spellings  and  complicated  Dialects  !  I  make  no  Ques- 
tion but  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  Treasuries  of  the  Greek  Tongue." 
We  may  infer  from  this  "  diverting  Passage "  that 
Addison  did  not  think  very  highly  of  the  efforts  of 
learned  pedants  in  the  direction  of  literary  criticism. 

As  becomes  an  editor,  Mr  Merrick  makes  out  the 
best  case  he  can  for  his  author.  He  tells  us  that 
Nicholas  Leonicus,  a  fifteenth-century  writer,  speaks  of 
Tryphiodorus  "in  Terms  of  Rapture  and  Admiration"  ; 
that  Lorenzo  Crasso,  an  Italian  writer,  "  has  compli- 
mented   his    Odyssey   with   the    Title    of    a    very    In- 
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genious  Invention."  He  would  have  us  to  believe  that 
Tryphiodorus's  repute  in  the  ancient  world  must  have 
been  great,  because  Suidas  calls  him  a  "  grammarian," 
a  title  given  to  Callimachus  and  other  fine  poets,  and 
one  "  particularly  bestowed  on  such  as  wrote  well  and 
politely  in  every  Kind."  More  material  to  the  defence 
of  this  person  is  the  fact  that  true  poets  have  con- 
descended to  trifle  with  "  lipogrammatic  "  verse,  as  the 
effusions  are  called  from  which  any  particular  letter  is 
excluded.  Pindar  is  said  to  have  composed  a  lipo- 
grammatic ode  in  which  the  letter  "sigma"  did  not 
occur,  and  Athenaeus  points  out  similar  attempts  in 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Mr  Merrick  does  not 
mention,  and  probably  was  not  aware,  that  Lope  de 
Vega  wrote  five  tales,  from  each  of  which  one  of  the 
five  vowels  was  excluded.  About  the  lipogrammatists 
Isaac  Disraeli  has  a  good  story,  to  the  effect  that  a 
Persian  poet  read  to  the  celebrated  Jami  a  "  gazel "  of 
his  own  composition  which  Jami  did  not  like  ;  but  the 
writer  protested  it  was,  notwithstanding,  a  very  curious 
sonnet,  for  the  letter  "  Aliff "  was  not  to  be  found  in 
any  one  of  the  words.  Jami  replied  :  "  You  can  do  a 
better  thing  yet  ;  take  away  all  the  letters  from  every 
word  you  have  written  !  "  Trifles  of  like  kind  always 
have  attracted  certain  minds.  Peter  de  Rega,  a  canon 
of  Rheims,  wrote  a  summary  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  elegiac  verse  ;  his  poem  was  divided  into 
three-and-twenty  sections,  and  each  lacked  one  letter. 
There  is  a  mediaeval  prose  work  bearing  the  modest 
title,  Fabii  Claudii  Gordiani  Fulgentii  Viri  Clarissimi  de 
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ietadbus  Mundi  et  Hominis^  opus  mtrificum^  which  is  con- 
structed on  the  same  plan  ;  the  first  chapter,  though  it 
relates  the  history  of  Adam,  lacks  the  letter  "  a,"  and 
the  second  lacks  the  letter  "  b,"  though  it  describes  the 
death  of  Abel.  This  writer  deserves  to  be  remembered 
along  with  that  M.  de  Gomberville,  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  who  composed  a  large  book  in  five 
volumes,  in  all  of  which  he  avoided  using  the  harmless, 
necessary  word  car  because  "  it  did  not  please  him." 
In  justice  to  Tryphiodorus  we  must  allude  to  a  theory 
propounded  by  Bishop  Eustathius,  who  believed  his 
Odyssey  to  have  been  that  of  Homer  re-written  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  letter  "  sigma."  "  Perhaps,"  says  the 
bishop,  "  he  had  a  lisp  in  his  voice  which  might  oblige 
him  to  drop  the  letter  '  s,'  that  it  might  not  occasion 
any  difficulty  in  his  pronunciation  ;  as  those  who  are 
apt  to  stammer  are  particularly  careful  to  conceal  their 
impediment  by  avoiding  the  letter  '  r.'  "  And,  finally, 
in  taking  leave  of  Mr  Merrick  and  his  lipogrammatist, 
we  would  mention  that  to  his  volume  is  prefixed  a  list 
of  the  names  of  upwards  of  1200  subscribers.  This 
book,  be  it  remembered,  was  published  away  back  in 
the  dark  ages  before  there  was  universal  scientific  educa- 
tion ;  yet  these  1200  ladies  and  gentlemen  —  there 
are  scores  of  the  former  in  the  list — took  interest 
enough  in  an  obscure  Greek  writer  to  buy  an  elaborate 
edition  of  his  poems.  Ho'^v  many  persons  in  these 
glorious  days  of  cheap  snippets  ever  heard  the  name  of 
Tryphiodorus  ? 
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In  A.D.  1532,  one  Justus  Menius,  writing  the 
retort  of  the  Humanists  to  the  Apology  of  Crotus 
Rubeanus,  declared  :  "  It  were  better  that  the  Iliad 
itself  should  perish  than  the  EpistoU  Obscurorum 
Virorum^  whose  trenchant  wit  has  done  more  mis- 
chief to  the  supremacy  of  Rome  than  all  the  grave 
treatises  of  the  age,"  It  is  one  of  the  strange  ironies 
of  fate  that  this  work,  which  played  such  an  important 
part  in  the  story  of  human  progress,  should  be  so 
utterly  forgotten  that  it  can  only  be  read  with  full 
appreciation  by  the  few  persons  who  have  made  a 
special  study  of  the  characters  and  scenes  of  the 
Reformation.  There  are  hundreds  of  highly  educated 
persons  to-day  to  whom  the  Epistola  and  their  authors 
—  Ulrich  von  Hutten  and  Crotus  Rubeanus — are 
names  and  nothing  more.  Yet  Herder  once  remarked 
that  the  satire  "  effected  for  Germany  incomparably 
more  than  Hudibras  for  England,  or  Gargantua  for 
France,  or  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  for  Spain,"  and 
Sir  William  Hamilton  asserted  that  "  it  gave  the 
victory  to  Reuchlin  over  the  Begging  Friars,  and  to 
Luther  over  the  Court  of  Rome  "  ;  while  a  writer  in 
the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  ranks  the 
EpistoU  above  the  Marprelate  tracts  and  compares 
them  with  the  Satyre  Menippee.  The  battle  in  which 
this  satire  slew  its  thousands  is  over,  and  the  issue,  let 
us  hope,  is  settled  for  ever.  Ecclesiastical  obscur- 
antism survives  only  as  a  feeble  and  dying  influence 
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which  nobody  fears  and  every  well-educated  person 
despises.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  feel  as  men  felt 
when  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Cologne  was  a 
dominant  influence  in  Europe,  and  when  scholars 
quailed  before  the  scholasticism  of  the  Dominicans  ;  nor 
can  we  appreciate  the  deadliness  of  the  thrusts  of  the 
satirists  as  did  their  contemporaries,  who  recognised 
every  personal  and  local  allusion.  Yet  to  us  it  does 
not  seem  that  the  Humanists  accomplished  half  as 
much  as  their  friends  claim  for  them.  Indeed,  it  is 
always  the  fate  of  the  intellectuals  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  practical  revolutionary.  The  school  of  Erasmus 
and  Reuchlin  included  all  the  best  brains  of  the  period 
in  England  ;  for  instance.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Fisher, 
Linacre,  Grocyn,  Colet,  Latimer,  and  Tunstall  were  of 
the  confederation.  The  Humanists  were  brilliant, 
comfortable  men,  who  bitterly  ridiculed  the  intellectual 
folly  and  the  moral  perversity  of  ecclesiasticism  ;  but 
they  shrank  from  subverting  the  ecclesiastical  order  of 
things,  and  if  an  obstinate  ex-monk  had  not  flung  down 
the  gage  of  battle  at  Wittenberg,  reform  might  not 
have  come  for  generations,  and  perhaps  not  at  all. 

Great  events  often  issue  from  little  sources.  In 
1 509  an  idea  of  making  money  out  of  the  Jews  occurred 
to  the  mind  of  an  apostate  Hebrew  named  Pfeffer- 
korn,  a  person  who  combined  the  occupation  of  a 
butcher  with  the  avocation  of  burglary.  He  had 
turned  Christian  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his 
crimes,  and  now,  armed  with  credentials  from  the 
worthy  Dominicans,  he  approached  the  Emperor  and 
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besought  a  mandate  to  examine  and  destroy  such 
Jewish  books  as  questioned  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity, well  knowing  that  the  Jews  would  pay  hand- 
somely to  redeem  their  books.  The  Emperor, 
persuaded  by  his  pious  sister,  granted  the  mandate, 
and  then  began  the  strua^orle  between  darkness  and 
light  which  ended  in  the  final  overthrow  of  mediaeval- 
ism.  The  alliance  of  the  Dominicans  with  PfefFerkorn 
was  doubtless  dictated  by  the  desire  to  strike  at 
Reuchlin,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  the  Humanists.  Mr 
Francis  Griffin  Stokes,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
new  edition  of  the  EpistoU  Obscurorum  Virorum^ 
with  text,  learned  notes,  and  spirited  translation,  a 
fine  product  of  modern  scholarship,  remarks  :  "  Some- 
what close  intercourse  with  learned  Jews  of  the 
best  type  naturally  aroused  in  Reuchlin's  heart  a 
kindly  interest  in  the  scattered  and  persecuted 
people,  whose  sacred,  philosophical,  and  mystical 
literature  he  had  now  grappled  with  for  ten  years." 
It  was  against  Reuchlin,  as  a  champion  of  the  Jews, 
that  the  obscurantists  struck.  The  polemics  signed 
by  the  illiterate  Pfefferkorn  were  probably  written  by 
Ortwin  Gratius,  a  prominent  "  don  "  of  Cologne,  and 
the  wordy  war  between  the  scholar  and  the  theologian 
was  the  prelude  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  middle  of 
the  contest  Europe  was  plunged  into  inextinguish- 
able laughter  by  the  appearance  of  the  EpistoU,  a 
pasquil  launched  by  an  unknown  hand,  "  which  fell 
among  the  persecutors  of  Reuchlin,  scattering  dismay 
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and  ruin  in  its  explosion,"  as  Hamilton  remarked.  It 
was  a  thin  volume  of  less  than  forty  pages  containing 
letters  from  certain  "  obscure  men "  addressed  to 
Magister  Ortwin  Gratius,  written  in  the  doggiest  of 
dog  Latin,  which  was  hardly  a  caricature  of  the  monkish 
Latinity  of  the  day.  These  letters,  with  a  grave  and 
pungent  irony  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  reveal 
the  intellectual  density  and  the  looseness  of  life  of  the 
theologians. 

In  our  day,  when  literary  taste  is  sophisticated  by 
the  knowledge  of  multitudinous  forms  and  triumphs 
of  irony,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  world 
was  enchanted  by  these  letters  ;  and  so  free  is  their 
treatment  of  delicate  subjects  that  it  is  equally 
difficult,  modern  prudery  being  regarded,  to  give 
an  adequate  account  of  their  method  and  their  charm. 
We  may  take,  however,  the  letter  from  Magister 
Joannes  Pellifex  (otherwise  currier)  to  illustrate  the 
sledge-hammer  ridicule  with  which  the  author  over- 
whelmed the  obscurantists.  Pellifex  explains  to 
Ortwin  that  recently  he  had  doffed  his  cap  to  two  Jews 
in  the  street,  taking  them  for  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
whereupon  his  companion,  a  Bachelor  of  Frankfort,  had 
accused  him  of  mortal  sin.  He  replies  :  "  That  is 
true  enough  when  the  deed  is  done  wittingly,  but  I  did 
it  in  ignorance,  and  ignorance  excuseth  sin."  The 
Bachelor  retorts  that  he  himself  had  once  made 
genuflexion  to  a  wooden  image  of  a  Jew  in  a  church, 
mistaking  it  for  St  Peter.  "  Then  I  saw  that  it  was 
meant  for  a  Jew  and  immediately  repented  ;  neverthe- 
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less,  at  my  confession  my  confessor  told  me  that  the 
sin  was  mortal,  and  he  told  me  that  he  could  not  have 
shriven  me  unless  he  had  had  episcopal  powers,  because 
it  was  a  reserved  case.  And  he  said  if  I  had  erred 
wilfully  and  not  through  ignorance,  it  would  have 
been  a  papal  case.  Ignorance  cannot  excuse  that  sin, 
because  you  ought  to  have  been  vigilant,  and  the  Jews 
always  wear  a  round  yellow  patch  on  their  cloaks  in 
front,  which  you  could  have  seen  as  well  as  I  ;  where- 
fore your  ignorance  is  crass  and  of  no  avail  towards 
absolution  of  your  sin."  In  his  dilemma  Pellifex 
writes  to  Magister  Ortwin  :  "  Seeing  that  you  are 
a  profound  theologian,  I  beg  of  you  earnestly  and 
humbly  that  you  will  deign  to  resolve  this  my  ques- 
tion and  tell  me  whether  this  sin  is  mortal  or  venial, 
and  mine  an  ordinary  or  an  episcopal  or  a  papal  case." 
By  such  mordant  pleasantries  did  the  obscure  men 
prepare  the  way  for  Luther. 

CASANOVA 

Mr  Arthur  Symons,  in  the  North  American  Review, 
performed  a  daring  task,  but  one  of  very  great 
interest  to  students  of  literature.  He  published  an 
account  of  his  examination  of  the  papers  of  Casanova, 
which  remain  in  the  library  of  the  Chateau  Waldstein 
at  Dux,  in  Bohemia.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
general  magazine  reader  in  America  knows  nothing 
about  Casanova  ;  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  Mr 
Symons    chose    to   publish  his  essay  in    a  New  York 
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magazine.  Of  those  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  notorious  memoirs  of  this 
adventurer,  many  may  think  that  the  less  said  and 
written  about  him  the  better.  This  is  an  opinion  from 
which  I  respectfully  dissent.  If,  as  was  believed  for 
many  years,  the  memoirs  had  been  a  forgery  by 
Stendhal,  although  the  feat  would  have  been  one  of 
prodigious  ability,  they  might  have  been  forgotten  with 
advantage.  The  foul  imaginings  of  a  man  of  letters 
can  have  only  a  pathological  value.  But  it  has  been 
proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  memoirs  are  an  his- 
torical document  of  remarkable  truthfulness,  and  con- 
sequently they  are  beyond  all  price  to  students  of 
eighteenth-century  society  and  affairs.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  one  of  the  sweetest  and  sanest  of  writers,  had 
the  courage  to  say  so  ;  and  many  other  distinguished 
men,  Thackeray  and  Carlyle  among  the  number,  gave 
evidence  of  their  opinion  by  cribbing  freely  from  the 
memoirs.  The  final  settlement,  therefore,  of  the 
problem  of  the  authorship  is  a  matter  which  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  During  his  lifetime 
Casanova,  whose  versatility  was  almost  superhuman, 
published  a  good  many  works,  including  essays  on  philo- 
sophy, mathematics,  and  theology  ;  an  Italian  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad,  and,  most  famous  of  all,  the  account 
of  his  escape  from  the  Venetian  prison,  the  Piombi. 
This  is  one  of  the  little  masterpieces  of  literature,  and 
before  the  days  of  football  it  was  devoured  by  nearly 
every  schoolboy  in  Europe.  Research  has  verified 
Casanova's  story  in  minute  particulars.     The  marks  of 
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his  escape  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  prison, 
and  the  Venetian  records  contain  an  account  of  it,  and 
mention  the  name  of  the  monk  who  was  the  companion 
of  his  flight.  This  part  of  the  story,  at  any  rate,  is  no 
fiction,  but  as  it  was  published  separately  before  the 
memoirs  it  might  have  been  incorporated  by  Stendhal 
if  he  forged  the  complete  work. 

Casanova  died  in  1798,  and  it  was  not  until  1820 
that  an  Italian,  named  Carlo  Angiolini,  submitted  to 
the  firm  of  Brockhaus,  of  Leipzig,  a  manuscript  pur- 
porting to  be  the  memoirs  of  Casanova,  During  the 
next  six  years  these  publishers  produced  a  bowdlerised 
German  translation.  The  original,  which  was  in  French, 
was  submitted  to  a  French  professor  at  Dresden,  who 
edited  it,  toning  dov/n  the  narrative  according  to  his 
taste  and  polishing  Casanova's  vigorous  but  often  in- 
correct French.  This  version  appeared  in  twelve 
volumes,  at  intervals  between  1828  and  1838.  The 
earlier  volumes  bore  the  imprint  of  Brockhaus,  but  that 
respectable  firm  seems  to  have  taken  alarm  at  the  con- 
tents of  the  work,  and  they  issued  the  later  volumes 
with  "  A  Bruxelles  "  on  the  title-page.  The  memoirs 
attracted  immediate  attention,  and  Ugo  Foscolo,  in  the 
JVestminster  Review^  and  Querard  and  Paul  Lacroix,  ex- 
pressed doubts  as  to  their  authenticity.  For  fifty  years 
most  scholars  accepted  the  theory  that  they  were  a 
clever  but  unsavoury  forgery,  probably  by  Stendhal.  In 
1 88 1  the  late  M.  Armand  Baschet  tackled  the  problem 
in  the  Livre^  a  literary  magazine  now  unhappily  defunct. 
By    industrious    research     he    established    pretty    con- 
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clusively  the  authorship  of  Casanova.  It  was,  however, 
reserved  for  Mr  Symons  to  remove  every  vestige  of 
doubt.  Casanova  was  born,  a  chance  child,  in  Venice 
in  the  year  1725.  His  boyhood  and  early  manhood 
were  spent  in  wandering  about  Italy,  Greece,  France, 
and  Austria.  His  wit,  his  irresistible  address,  and  his 
impudence  made  life  easy  and  pleasant  for  him,  since 
they  opened  to  him  the  best  society  and  procured  for 
him  those  endless  bonnes  fortunes  which  he  records  with 
such  audacious  circumstantiality.  Luck  at  gambhng 
seems  to  have  kept  him  in  pretty  constant  luxury,  and 
even  when  luck  was  occasionally  against  him  his  in- 
domitable spirits  made  privation  only  an  interesting 
experience.  He  was  thirty  when  he  escaped  from  the 
Piombi,  and  the  fame  of  that  exploit  procured  for  him 
admission  to  every  court  of  Europe.  For  the  next 
nineteen  years  he  wandered  from  country  to  country, 
and  there  was  hardly  a  man  distinguished  by  birth  or 
brains,  from  Madrid  to  Moscow,  from  London  to 
Constantinople,  whom  Casanova  did  not  meet,  and 
about  whom  he  has  not  something  interesting  to  say. 
He  was  presented  to  George  III.,  and  his  picture  of 
the  English  court  and  society  is  as  vivid  as  the  picture 
painted  by  Pepys  a  hundred  years  before.  In  1774 
Casanova  made  his  peace  with  the  Venetian  Government, 
and  returned  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  Inquisitors,  and 
remained  in  their  employ  for  ten  years.  In  1784  he 
met  Count  Waldstein  in  Paris,  and  accepted  his  invita- 
tion to  become  librarian  at  Dux.  In  this  secluded 
chateau  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  and 
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his  restless  spirit  found  exercise  and  solace  in  intense 
and  manifold  literary  occupations. 

Wherever  the  statements  of  the  writer  can  be  tested 
they  always  prove  to  be  true.  In  some  respects  his 
claims  to  prowess  put  too  heavy  a  strain  on  the  reader's 
creduHty  ;  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  work  may  be 
accepted  as  a  true  life-story,  and  a  true  picture  of 
European  manners  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
main  business  of  Casanova's  life,  or  the  portion  of  it 
covered  by  the  Memoires,  was  of  such  a  nature  that, 
because  he  relates  his  business  enterprises  with  perfect 
frankness,  his  book  is  impossible  for  general  readers. 
Sound  critics,  however,  will  not  condemn  it  as  a  piece 
of  mere  nastiness.  Casanova  seems  as  pure  as  Dian 
when  compared  with  many  of  his  Italian  and  French 
contemporaries.  To  himself  and  to  the  society  in  which 
he  moved  there  was  nothing  in  his  confessions  that 
would  seem  a  proper  cause  for  shame.  Probably  he 
never  wrote  a  word  out  of  nastiness,  and  his  warmest 
colours  are  laid  on  with  a  simple  and  sincere  desire  to 
paint  a  true  picture  of  himself  and  the  people  about 
him.  Only  two  works  can  be  mentioned  together  with 
these  Memoires — the  Diary  of  Pepys  and  the  Confessions 
of  Rousseau — and  to  both  of  them  in  some  respects  they 
are  superior.  Casanova  was  a  much  cleverer  man  of 
letters  than  Pepys,  and,  swindler  and  libertine  as  he 
was,  he  was  a  more  honest  man  than  Rousseau.  A 
modern  critic  cleverly  points  out  that  the  revelations  of 
Rousseau  portray  a  sickly,  filthy  mania,  while  Casanova 
paints  for  us  a  strong,  sane  man,  who  is  wicked  only  in 
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his  predominant  natural  instincts.  Bad  as  he  was,  I 
should  class  him  above  Pepys.  There  is  something 
abhorrent  in  Pepys's  alternate  sins  and  repentances,  his 
escapades  with  Mrs  Lane  of  an  afternoon  and  his 
remorse  when  he  returns  to  his  wife  of  an  evening  ; 
after  due  penitence  his  conscience,  like  Gautier's 
heroine,  acquits  him  with  the  injunction,  "  Go  and  sin 
as  much  as  you  can." 

Casanova,  on  the  other  hand,  rises  far  above  such 
ineffectual  scruples.      He  never  repents  anything,  and 
is  never    conscious  of    any  need    of   repentance.     He 
tells  us  without  a  blush  how  by  an  abominable  strata- 
gem he  swindled  a  kind  old  lady,  Madame  d'Urfe,  and 
he  thinks  of  nothing  but   the  cleverness  of  his    plot. 
He  writes  a  long  passage  of  practical  hints  to  the  young 
libertine  with  just  such  pride  and  urbane  condescension 
as  a  great  cricketer  might  show  in  writing  a  handbook 
for    beginners.     Yet  he    has    his    principles,    and    any 
violation  of  them  wakens  in  him  a  lofty  indignation. 
Mercenary  love,  for  instance,  he  abhors.     One  of  the 
most  painful  chapters  in  the  book  describes  his  pursuit 
of    a  young    married  woman  who   repulsed  him  with 
scorn.     The  husband  was  poor,  and  perceived  in  the 
attentions  of  Casanova  a  chance  of  relieving-  his  neces- 
sities.     At  last  the  woman  yielded  to  the  importunities 
of  her  vile  spouse  and  capitulated  to  Casanova,  explain- 
ing at  the  same  time  her  reasons  for  doing  so  and  her 
unchanged  loathing  for  him.     Casanova  drove  her  away 
with  reproaches  that  cut  like  whipcord  into  the  very 
flesh  of  the  reader.     What  with  willing  sentiment  was 
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a  virtue  in  his  eyes,  out  of  reluctant  necessity  became 
a  hateful  vice.  Such  were  the  best  morals  of  his  time. 
The  mother  of  his  daughter  was  the  wife  of  a  lawyer 
of  position  in  Rome,  and  that  complaisant  gentleman 
was  wont  playfully  to  tease  his  wife  by  calling  the  child 
"  Giacomina,"  the  feminine  form  of  the  name  of  the 
man  through  whom  she  had  fallen,  just  as  a  man  of 
to-day  might  rally  his  spouse  about  some  bygone 
schoolgirl  flirtation.  Not  even  the  pen  of  Casanova 
can  make  real  to  twentieth-century  Englishmen  the 
life,  the  mind,  and  the  temper  of  eighteenth-century 
Italians. 

A  good  many  years  ago  it  occurred  to  M.  Octave 
Uzane  to  get  copies  of  some  of  the  papers  at  Dux,  but 
the  investigation  was  perfunctory  and  nothing  came 
of  it.  In  1898  the  present  Count  Waldstein  invited 
Mr  Symons  to  visit  the  chateau,  and  to  go  through 
Casanova's  papers,  which  remain  in  the  library  just  as 
he  left  them.  Mr  Symons  jumped  at  the  opportunity, 
and  his  examination  was  conclusive.  He  had  already 
been  permitted  to  inspect  the  manuscript  of  the  memoirs 
which  is  preserved  by  Messrs  Brockhaus  at  Leipzig. 
From  one  of  the  manuscript  bundles  some  pages  are 
missing,  and  those  pages  were  found  by  Mr  Symons 
in  one  of  Casanova's  letter  boxes  at  Dux.  But  that 
was  not  the  full  extent  of  Mr  Symons's  discovery. 
Casanova's  correspondence,  the  letters  received  by  him, 
are  in  those  boxes,  in  bundles  as  he  left  them,  tied  up 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  Some  of  them  are  from 
European  public    men,    but,    as    every    reader    of    the 
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memoirs  would  expect,  most  of  them  are  from  women. 
Now,  like  Pepys's  Diary^  these  memoirs  are  not  fit 
reading  for  young  persons.  They  are  largely  occupied 
with  stories  of  almost  incredible  amours,  related  with 
small  regard  for  decency.  But,  such  is  the  insidious 
charm  which  Casanova  dead  continues  to  exercise,  that 
the  severest  moralist  cannot  read  the  memoirs  without 
feeling  a  warm  interest  in  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the 
ladies  so  frankly  and  so  vividly  discussed  by  the  author. 
And  there,  lying  in  a  remote  Bohemian  castle,  are  the 
actual  letters  of  the  victims,  happy  and  contented 
victims  of  Casanova's  wiles,  who,  despite  his  fickleness, 
remained  for  half  a  century  his  devoted  friends  and 
correspondents.  There  in  a  precious  bundle  are  the 
letters  from  "  Henriette,"  which  Casanova  promised 
to  publish  if  he  survived  her  ;  but  he  died  before  her. 
There  are  the  letters,  loving  and  ill-spelled,  from  Manon 
Baletti,  which  he  lent  to  his  Dutch  inamorata  Esther. 
Mr  Symons  hints  that  someone  is  doing  for  these 
memoirs  what  Mr  Wheatley  did  for  Pepys's  Diary. 
If  an  ungarbled  edition  is  to  be  published,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  capable  person  may  be  permitted  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  papers  at  Dux, 
with  a  view  to  the  addition  of  such  letters  and  manu- 
scripts as  are  relevant  to  the  narrative. 

MARIE   BASHKIRTSEFF 

Some  years  ago  a  cynical    person    divided    modern 
literature  into   three  classes  :  the  erotic,  the  neurotic. 
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and  the  tommy-rotic.  But  there  are  some  works 
which  exhibit  the  properties  of  all  three  classes,  and 
none,  perhaps,  more  remarkably  than  the  Memoirs  of 
Marie  Bashkirtseff.  When  the  future  historian  of 
nineteenth-century  letters  draws  to  the  completion  of 
his  task  he  will  find  no  problem  more  perplexing  than 
the  vogue  which  the  diary  of  this  half-crazy,  consump- 
tive girl  had  in  England.  In  France,  where  the  great 
mass  of  art  and  letters  tended  to  become  decadent,  not 
to  say  putrid,  it  will  not  seem  surprising  that  these 
most  unpleasant  books  should  for  a  brief  space  have 
held  the  public  fancy.  If  our  historian  chances  to 
light  upon  a  copy  of  the  present  edition,  he  may  find 
a  clue  to  the  puzzle  in  the  translator's  preface,  where 
it  is  said  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  diary  that  "  most 
readers  were  a  little,  or  more  than  a  little,  shocked  by 
this  laying  bare  of  a  girl's  heart.  '  I  tell  all,  yes  all  ! ' 
That  appeared  too  terrible  a  novelty  to  be  quite  the 
thing  in  respectable  society."  He  will  probably 
remark  upon  this  statement  that  intimate  revelations 
by  men  and  women  were  no  great  novelty  in  the  time 
of  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  and,  further,  that  a  book 
cordially  praised  by  Mr  Gladstone  was  not  likely  to  be 
found  shocking  by  the  generality  of  contemporary 
English  readers.  Many  writers  have  "  told  all "  quite 
as  freely  as  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  but  the  interesting 
point  is  that  only  in  recent  years  has  the  mere  telling 
been  accounted  a  virtue  apart  from  the  value  of  the 
thing  told.  There  was  a  short  period  in  this  country 
when  a  certain  school  of  critics  had  almost  persuaded 
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the  public  that  the  first  duty  of  an  author  was,  so  to 
speak,  to  undress,  quite  regardless  of  the  question 
whether  that  which  should  be  revealed  was  beautiful  or 
ugly.  We  are  now  reverting  to  a  more  sane  judgment. 
Most  thoughtful  readers,  while  not  giving  a  too  ardent 
encouragement  to  the  literature  of  intimate  self-revela- 
tion, do  not  in  any  way  shrink  from  it,  and  judge  it, 
like  all  other  literary  work,  by  its  results  :  if  what  is 
revealed  was  worth  revealing,  the  book  is  good  ;  if  not, 
the  book  is  bad. 

The  fascination  which  the  Diary  of  Mr  Pepys 
exercises  upon  all  kinds  of  readers  is  not  due  to  his 
amazing  frankness  ;  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  what 
he  tells  us  about  himself  and  other  persons  is  intrin- 
sically interesting,  and  the  Diary  admits  us  to  closest 
intimacy  with  a  man  thoroughly  worth  knowing.  He 
is  at  all  points  so  sane  that  even  his  undignified 
peccadilloes  only  provoke  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
But  Pepys,  whether  frivolous  or  serious,  is  always 
worth  listening  to.  If  he  goes  to  the  play  or  to  a 
concert,  or  to  see  a  picture,  he  is  sure  to  make  some 
shrewd,  penetrating  remark  which  everyone  may 
remember  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  If  we  find 
him  in  his  office  engrossed  by  the  affairs  of  the  Navy, 
he  displays  such  a  quick  and  sturdy  aptitude  for 
business  that  one  wishes  he  were  alive  now  to  keep 
loquacious  admirals  in  order.  If  he  meets  any 
man  or  woman  out  of  the  common,  he  draws  a 
picture  with  a  few  strokes  of  his  pencil,  which  makes 
us   know   the    model   as    we   know   our    own   familiar 
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friends.  And  even  if  he  admits  us  to  his  domestic 
arcana,  though  we  may  sometimes  be  a  little  scandalised, 
it  would  be  the  merest  hypocrisy  to  pretend  that  we 
are  not  amused.  Of  course,  it  was  very  wrong  of  Mr 
Pepys  to  give  Mrs  Pepys  such  serious  ground  of 
complaint,  and  even  worse  to  lose  his  temper  when  she 
remonstrated.  In  a  well-conducted  household  husband 
and  wife  should  not  form  a  habit  of  calling  each  other 
names,  or  of  tweaking  one  another's  noses  ;  but  when 
such  storms  do  arise,  and  we  find  that  they  inevitably 
end  in  kisses  and  repentance,  and  perhaps  in  a  new 
frock  for  the  lady,  we  are  not  disposed  to  take  a  too 
serious  view  of  the  matter.  At  any  rate,  Pepys  and 
his  wife  quarrelling,  if  it  may  so  be  said,  rationally  and 
humanly,  are  much  less  unpleasant  to  hear  than  the 
shrieks  and  ravings  of  hysterical  patients.  The  diary 
of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  records  the  inward  communings 
of  a  diseased  mind.  The  unhappy  girl  was  ill-disci- 
plined and  ill-trained  ;  she  was  consumptive,  hysterical, 
and  eaten  up  with  an  egotism  and  vanity  that  approached, 
if  they  did  not  actually  cross,  the  border-line  of  insanity. 
Had  her  surviving  relatives  been  wise,  they  would 
either  have  thrown  her  diary  into  the  fire,  or  have 
handed  it  over  to  medical  specialists  for  private  study 
in  the  interests  of  humanity. 

The  purpose  with  which  the  diary  was  written  is 
thus  declared  by  the  writer  :  "  Should  I  not  live  long 
enough  to  become  famous,  this  Journal  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  naturalistic  school  ;  for  the  life  of  a 
woman  must  always  be  curious  told  thus,  day  by  day. 
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without  any  attempt  at  posing,  as  if  no  one  in  the 
world  would  ever  read  it,  yet  written  with  the  intention 
of  being  read."  From  the  standpoint  of  mere  natural- 
ism this  admission  destroys  the  value  of  the  work.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Marie  is  always  posing  ;  never  for  an 
instant  does  she  forget  her  audience,  and  she  is  ever 
wondering  what  kind  of  impression  she  is  making  upon 
them.  Unfortunately,  the  poseuse  has  little  interest 
for  anyone  except  pathologists.  She  believed  herself 
to  be  a  supreme  genius  ;  really  she  was  a  young  painter 
of  little  more  than  average  ability,  the  disciple  of  a 
school  that  sought  to  conceal  its  technical  shortcomings 
behind  pretentious  theories.  As  a  writer  and  thinker 
she  has  no  claim  to  consideration.  She  did  not  even 
master  the  language  in  which  she  recorded  her  thoughts. 
"  It  is  possible,"  she  says,  "  my  French  is  not  French  ; 
if  I  took  heed  I  could  write  very  correctly  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  certain  incoherent  thoughts  require  a 
perfect  artlessness  of  expression."  What  she  said  was 
as  imperfect  as  her  way  of  saying  it.  About  men  and 
women  her  ideas  were  those  of  an  unhealthy,  flighty 
young  woman  ;  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
flashes  of  cynical  penetration,  her  diary  affords  no 
enlightenment  as  to  the  persons  among  whom  she  lived. 
Even  upon  painting,  the  one  subject  she  knew  some- 
thing about,  her  opinion  rests  upon  nothing  better  than 
whim  and  caprice.  She  babbles  about  the  fashions, 
about  her  hair  and  her  "  marble  shoulders  " ;  she  does 
not  shrink  from  recording  that  consumption  has 
destroyed  her  resemblance  to  Venus  Callipyge,  and  has 
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made  her  like  Diana.  A  year  before  her  death  she 
wrote  :  "I  amuse  myself  in  my  hair-dressing.  Instead 
of  disordering  it,  I  leave  the  forehead  frankly  uncovered. 
Amid  all  these  carefully  dressed  heads,  it  is  a  charming 
novelty.  The  hair  twisted  on  top  of  the  head  and 
spreading  naturally,  and  this  magnificent  brow  of  which 
I  did  not  suspect  either  the  beauty  or  the  nobleness, 
change  me  altogether.  I  become  of  an  imposing 
candour  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  pontifical,  or  that  I 
am  descending  from  a  throne.  This  gives  a  sweet 
gentleness  to  the  bearing,  an  air  of  calm  and  strength. 
And  this  forehead,  always  hidden,  is  of  an  infantine 
purity  ;  I  am  fifteen  years  old."  Those  who  wish  to 
learn  more  about  the  infantine  innocence  of  this  mori- 
bund Venus  Callipyge  had  better  read  her  diary. 

CAPTAIN    MARRYAT 

Marryat  was  neither  a  "  great  writer"  nor  a  "  man  of 
letters,"  as  the  phrases  are  commonly  understood.  To 
be  both  or  either  one  must  be  an  artist,  a  person  in  the 
aristocracy  of  letters,  one  who  has  left  some  mark  on 
the  course  of  literary  history.  The  literary  world, 
though  small,  is  big  enough  to  include  many  types  and 
classes  ;  you  have  Richardson  the  obsequious  tradesman 
and  Scott  the  great  lordly  gentleman  ;  you  have 
Johnson  the  rugged  scholar  and  R.  L.  Stevenson  the 
histrion.  Wide  as  the  poles  asunder  in  character  and 
in  art,  these  men  have  some  common  quality  in  virtue 
of    which    they    are  men  of  letters  and  great  writers. 
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What  that  quality  is  I  do  not  profess  to  know.  You 
may  without  difficulty  get  together  a  ton-weight  of 
criticism  on  such  men,  and  when  you  have  read  it  all 
you  will  be  quite  sure — just  as  sure,  in  fact,  as  when 
you  began — that  they  were  great  writers,  but  as  to  why 
you  will  be  more  in  doubt  than  ever.  Every  critic  of 
any  pretensions  writes  an  occasional  essay  upon  some 
man  of  letters,  publishes  it  in  a  magazine,  and  includes 
it  in  his  next  volume  of  collected  works  ;  and  these 
essays  tell  us  all  about  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the 
chieftains  of  letters,  and  were  it  not  for  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  no  two  of  them  agree  in  their  diagnosis,  we 
might  be  able  to  form  some  general  rule  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  man  of  letters.  Yet,  after  all,  this  differing 
of  the  doctors  does  not  matter  much.  Someone  has 
said  that  we  never  need  to  be  told  what  is  right  ;  what 
we  need  is  help  to  do  that  which  we  know  to  be  right. 
And  so,  though  we  do  not  know  why  such  or  such  a 
writer  is  or  is  not  a  man  of  letters,  we  do  not  require 
to  be  told  whether  he  is  one  or  not  ;  that  knowledge 
comes  by  instinct. 

We  shall  all  agree  that  Marryat,  the  brilliant  sailor, 
the  comrade  of  Lord  Cochrane,  was  not  a  man  of  letters. 
The  fact  stands  revealed  in  the  silence  of  the  critics 
about  him.  So  far  as  1  can  remember,  no  pontiff  of 
criticism,  no  quantitative  or  qualitative  analyst  of  letters, 
ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a  magazine  essay 
on  any  aspect  of  Marryat's  genius.  One  never  comes 
across  articles  on  such  subjects  as  "The  Style  of 
Marryat,"  "  Marryat's  Heroines,"  "  Marryat  and   the 
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Relations  of  the  Sexes,"  "  The  Home  Life  of  Marryat," 
"  Was  Marryat  a  Good  Husband  ? "  "  Was  Mrs 
Marryat  a  Person  to  be  pitied  ?  "  and  the  thousand-and- 
one  other  pleasant  subjects  of  inquiry  with  which  our 
gentlemanly  "  mind-your-own-business"  generation 
amuses  itself  after  the  death  of  great  men  of  letters, 
when  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  to  fear  the  law  of 
libel.  Sixty-one  completed  years  have  passed  since 
Marryat  died,  and  it  has  not  yet  occurred  to  the  mind 
of  a  critic  to  inquire  whether  the  author  of  Peter 
Simple  ever  made  blue  marks  on  his  wife's  arms. 
Could  any  proof  be  more  conclusive  that  Marryat  was 
not  a  great  man  of  letters  }  But  do  not  let  us  sneer  at 
him  on  that  account  ;  there  have  been  many  writers  of 
great  books  who  have  been,  like  him,  excluded  from 
the  aristocracy  of  the  pen.  Take  the  case  of  Miss 
Corelli.  All  the  authorities  agree  that  she  is  not 
"  literary  " ;  but  we  know  that  she  is  a  genius,  for  Mr 
Gladstone  told  her  so  in  confidence,  and  the  fact  by 
some  strange  telepathy  has  been  bruited  over  the  earth. 
One  illustrious  name  suggests  others.  I  should  say 
that  Homer  and  Shakspeare  were  not  strictly  speaking 
men  of  letters,  while  Virgil  and  Ben  Jonson  were. 
Homer  in  the  light  of  modern  scholarship  stands 
revealed  as  a  syndicate,  a  literary  "  combine,"  an  organi- 
sation for  the  cheap  and  efficient  production  of  poetry, 
similar  to  those  by  which  the  Americans  pack  pork  and 
manage  steamships.  No  !  the  Messrs  Homer  &  Co., 
Limited,  could  not  have  been  men  of  letters.  The  case 
of  Shakspeare  is  perhaps  more  doubtful  ;  but  I   think 
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1  can  show  sufficient  cause  for  excluding  him  from  the 
category.  Did  he  ever  behave  like  a  man  of  letters  ? 
There  were  circumstances  in  his  life  which,  if  properly 
employed,  might  have  advertised  his  books  for  the  next 
five  hundred  years.  If  he  was  really  a  man  of  letters, 
what  has  become  of  his  wife's  love-letters  ?  Why  did 
he  not  tie  them  up  in  a  box  and  give  them  to  Susanna 
to  be  used  at  her  discretion  ?  Certain  matters  connected 
with  his  marriage  would  have  been  invaluable  from  a 
publisher's  standpoint.  Mrs  Shakspeare  was  his  senior 
by  a  good  many  years,  and  the  undue  haste  of  Susanna 
to  appear  in  this  vale  of  tears  aroused  suspicions  that 
the  union  was  not  altogether  voluntary  on  William's 
part.  Yet  he  never  left  a  line  for  publication  on  these 
subjects  ;  he  never  put  the  name  of  the  dark  lady  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  with  instructions  that  it  should  be 
opened  a  hundred  years  after  his  death  ;  he  never 
corrected  his  proofs  ;  he  never  worried  whether  he 
should  be  paid  on  the  half-profit  system  or  by  royalties. 
And  still  there  are  deluded  enthusiasts  who  pretend 
that  Shakspeare  was  a  man  of  letters. 

Marryat,  then,  is  in  good  company,  I  do  not,  of 
course,  class  him  as  the  equal  of  the  Homeric  Syndicate 
(Peisistratus,  president  ;  Aristarchus,  general  manager  ; 
and  F.  A.  Wolf,  secretary),  or  with  Miss  Corelli,  or 
even  with  Shakspeare.  But  it  is  a  comfort  to  think 
that  a  story-teller  so  well-beloved  should  be  even  a 
humble  member  of  the  same  family  as  those  famous 
non-literary  authors.  Nobody  writes  essays  or  preaches 
sermons  about  Peier  Simple,  but  nearly  eighty  years  after 
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its  first  appearance  enterprising  publishers  find  profit 
by  including  it  in  popular  series.  It  was  Marryat's 
first  great  hit,  and  it  launched  him  on  a  profitable 
story-telling  business,  which  brought  him  in  more  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  Peter  took  the  public  fancy 
from  the  moment  of  his  birth.  He  was  pirated  in 
America  before  he  was  two  years  old,  as  a  roughly 
printed  volume  now  before  me,  bearing  the  imprint 
of  Baltimore,  1836,  conclusively  proves  ;  and  all  through 
his  life  of  more  than  threescore  years  and  ten  he  has 
had  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  admiring  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Marryat's  fame  chiefly 
rests  upon  his  two  masterpieces,  Peter  Simple  and 
Midshipman  Easy^  and  upon  Japhet  in  Search  of  a 
Father  and  Jacob  Faithful.  These  four  novels,  which 
nobody  discusses,  are  probably  more  widely  read  than 
any  hundred  of  the  controversial  novels  ;  and  it  is  com- 
forting that  it  should  be  so,  for  there  cannot  be  much 
wrong  with  the  mental  health  of  a  generation  that  can 
appreciate  Marryat.  He  wrote  that  which  he  knew  ; 
his  characters  are  men  and  women,  not  neurotic  or 
erotic  waxworks  ;  the  events  he  describes  are,  for  the 
most  part,  actual  events  in  which  he  took  part  ;  the 
scenes  which  he  paints  are  not  an  author's  imaginings, 
but  a  sailor's  recollections.  To  these  virtues  add  his 
style — if  you  like,  his  want  of  style, — his  unaff^ected 
sincerity  of  narration,  and  you  go  far  to  account  for  the 
strong  hold  he  has  kept  upon  the  healthy  readers  of 
two  generations.  He  was  the  first  and  greatest  English 
story-teller  of  the  sea  ;  his  fights  and  his  storms  are  un- 
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surpassed  in  their  vividness  ;  there  is  nothing  of  their 
kind  in  our  literature  to  approach  the  club-hauling  of 
the  ship  by  Captain  Savage  out  of  the  Bay  of  Arcachon, 
or  the  casting  away  of  Easy  and  Gascoigne  on  the 
Sicilian  coast.  And  there  are  many  ambitious  portrait- 
painters  in  fiction  who  might  be  proud  to  have  drawn 
Chucks  and  Muddle,  Mrs  Easy  and  the  nurse, 
Melchior  and  Timothy,  Mrs  Turnbull  and  Old  Tom. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  DRAWING-ROOM 

Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  member  of  the  Savage 
Club  wrote  a  book  called  Philosophy  in  the  Kitchen^  of 
which  it  was  said  that  there  was  little  philosophy 
in  it,  and  less  kitchen.  If  Lady  Gordon,  who  has 
published  a  volume  entitled  Unforegone  Conclusions, 
had  remembered  the  old  "  Savage's  "  title,  she  might, 
without  fearing  the  criticism  that  he  provoked,  have 
called  her  book  Philosophy  in  the  Drawing-room.  She 
herself,  however,  might  object  that  the  opinions  of 
a  woman,  even  of  a  clear-eyed,  witty  Irishwoman, 
are  not,  and  are  not  meant  to  be,  philosophy,  and 
that  feminine  ideals  are  no  longer  matured  in  the 
drawing-room.  But  whatever  the  title  of  the  book  had 
been,  and  whatever  the  purpose  of  its  author,  it  must 
still  have  remained  of  piquant  interest,  especially  to  men 
readers,  because  wc  find  in  it  some  of  the  curious  "  salts  " 
of  modern  English  society  resolved  into  their  ultimate 
elements  by  the  alchemy  of  a  clever  woman's  mind. 
Preachers  of  a  generation  more  serious  than  this  used 
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to  tell  us  about  saintly  folk  who  were  "  in  the  world, 
but  not  of  the  world."  Now,  Lady  Gordon,  wife  of 
Sir  Home  Gordon,  twelfth  baronet,  a  cadet  of  the  ducal 
house  of  Gordon,  who  traces  his  descent  from  Alexander 
Seton,  first  Earl  of  Huntly,  who  was  Lieutenant-General 
of  Scotland  while  the  English  were  fighting  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  is  certainly  "  in  Society."  But  she  is  not 
"  of  Society."  Byron,  in  one  of  his  letters,  wrote  :  "  I 
am  only  a  spectator  upon  earth."  Lady  Gordon  is  not 
merely  a  spectator  in  Society,  she  plays  her  part  in  the 
drama  as  well  ;  but  she  is  also  a  spectator,  and  the  social 
philosophy  she  derives  from  her  experience  has  a  curious 
charm.  It  is  fearlessly  frank  ;  it  is  as  free  from  illusion 
as  the  Binomial  Theorem — perhaps  one  ought  to  say 
"freer  than"  instead  of  "as  free  as";  on  the  sur- 
face it  is  often  cynical  ;  it  cuts  into  its  subjects  with 
the  cold  curiosity  of  a  surgeon  making  an  exploratory 
operation;  it  measures  everything  —  or  everything 
except  Irish  things — by  a  standard  of  worldly  wisdom  ; 
and  withal  it  is  optimistic,  indomitably  optimistic 
through  and  through.  Lady  Gordon  is  no  laudator 
of  accomplished  time  ;  it  is  useless  to  preach  to  her 
about  degeneracy,  decadency,  and  the  decay  of  good 
manners  ;  she  listens  with  untroubled  brow,  brushes 
aside  all  that  is  superficial  and  transitory  in  the 
changes  of  Society,  and  keeps  her  mind  firmly  fixed 
on  that  which  is  permanent.  For  her  the  tide  of  pro- 
gress is  always  flowing  ;  in  the  shallows  it  may  stir  up 
sand  and  mud,  its  breakers  may  fling  up  the  shingle 
with  an  echoing  roar,  the  land  breeze  may  blow  back 
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the    spume,  but    she    never    doubts    that    the    tide    is 
making. 

Lady  Gordon's  philosophy  is  not  perturbed  by  the 
young  woman  who  complained  that  she  had  the 
"  blooming  hump."  Very  likely  that  girl  will  turn 
out  as  good  a  wife  and  mother  as  any  of  her  ancestresses 
who  divided  their  time  between  swoons  and  samplers. 
When  a  literary  celebrity  informed  her  that  he  was  a 
"  sensualist,"  and  that  "  the  morbid,  the  unsound,  and 
the  licentious  were  the  only  subjects  in  which  he  took 
any  interest,"  the  tranquil  woman  of  the  world  weighed 
him  up  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  She  perceived  that 
he  was  fond  of  "good  big  slabs  of  currant  cake,"  that 
"  he  was  really  quite  healthy — only  very,  very  young." 
She  bids  us  to  remember  that  in  all  discussions  on  women 
the  main  point  to  be  considered  is  that  they  do  not 
really  want  to  be  understood.  "  We  want  to  do  things," 
she  says,  "  but  we  never  attempt  them  ;  we  don't  want 
to  be  aggravating,  but  we  apparently  are  ;  we  don't 
understand  ourselves,  and,  what  is  more,  we  have  no 
real  desire  to."  Sometimes  her  glances  wander  beyond 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  Society.  "  There  is  nothing 
ennobling  in  being  poor  in  England  to-day.  In  other 
countries  poverty  may  have  compensations.  In  other 
times  it  may  even  have  been  endurable  ;  it  is  no  longer 
anything  but  hateful  and  hideous,  and,  what  is  worse 
than  either,  stupid."  And,  again  :  "  Nothing,  not  even 
great  prosperity,  can  be  more  warping  to  the  character 
than  poverty."  And  in  protest  against  the  cant  about 
wealth  with  which  poor  folk  console  themselves,  she 
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well  and  truly  asserts  that  "  more  fine  characters  have 
been  ruined  through  poverty  than  have  ever  been  spoiled 
by  great  riches."     She  dismisses  the  subject  with  the 
ironical  reflection  that  "  it  is  possible  even  to  be  horribly 
rich  and  yet  happy."     The  "  fancy  religions  "  of  Society 
provoke  from  her  a  faint  smile — she  can  hardly  repress 
a  yawn.      If  pain  is  only  an  illusion  of  the  mind,  why 
don't    Christian    Science    women    stick    their    hatpins 
through  their  heads  instead  of  through  their  hair  ?     The 
hats  would  stick  on  so  much  firmer,  especially  as  so 
many    women    nowadays    wear    wigs.      "  Why,"    she 
asks,  "  are  we  always  looking  for  new  roads  to  heaven  ?" 
and  the  answer  comes  :    "  It  is  not  really  new  roads  we 
look    for    to-day,  but    easier    ones,  broader  ones,  less 
bumpy,  not  so  hard,  so  to  speak,  on  the  tyres  of  our 
moral  motors."     An  unmoved  spectator.  Lady  Gordon 
writes  :  "  One  thing  alone  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
there  will  be  no  martyrs'  bones  on  the  modern  road 
to  heaven." 

Lady  Gordon  is  not  amused  by  the  foibles  of  her 
sex,  neither  does  she  deny  them  or  resent  them.  They 
are  facts  to  be  considered.  "  We  all  thrive  on  admira- 
tion," she  says,  and  "  the  periods  of  our  lives  which  we 
look  back  upon  with  the  greatest  pleasure  are  those 
when  we  were  being  made  love  to."  To  apologise  for 
such  an  important  fact  of  human  evolution — in  the 
animal  world  it  is  the  males  who  thrive  on  admiration 
— is  the  last  thing  that  would  occur  to  Lady  Gordon. 
"  The  woman,"  she  says,  "  who  has  never  smiled  on 
one  man,  sighed  for  another,  kept  one  dangling,  and 
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snubbed  another  may  make  an  excellent  maiden  aunt, 
but  she  will  be  a  hopeless  failure  as  a  wife."     If  one 
had   to   describe  Lady  Gordon's  world  in  two  words, 
one    would    call    it    a    middle-aged    world.     All    the 
emotions,  the  aspirations,  the  impulses,  the  mysteries, 
the  illusions  of  youth  have  disappeared.     It  is  a  world 
of  naked  facts,  and  the  denizens  of  it  look  upon  them 
with  a  composure  that  is  never  broken.     Here  is  an 
apophthegm    belonging    to    this    middle-aged    world  : 
"  To  be  somewhat  bored  with  your  parents  is  not  in 
the  least  incompatible  with  being  very  fond  of  them." 
In  the  mouth  of  a  young  person    the    maxim    would 
sound  horrible,  and  a  young  person  who  acted  upon  it 
would  probably   take  the  downward  path,  and  would 
deserve  to  do  so.     But  as  a  philosophical  reflection  of 
middle-age  it  cannot  be  dismissed  offhand  as  a  cynical 
fallacy.     Englishmen,   says   Lady    Gordon,   care   more 
about  sport  than  they  do  about  woman  and  her  happi- 
ness.    No  epithet  is  more  damning  than  "  ladies'  man," 
and    none    more    enviable    than  "a  good  sportsman." 
"  For  sport  is  the  price  we  pay  for  Empire,  and  almost 
all  the  bill  has  to  be  paid  by  women."     A  woman  of 
the  world,  like  Achilles,  usually  has  a  vulnerable  spot 
in  her  panoply,  and  in  Lady  Gordon's  case  that  spot 
is  Ireland.     When   she  writes  of  her  native  land  her 
worldly  philosophy  fails  her  ;  the  natural  woman  asserts 
herself,  and  her  sentences  throb  with  genuine  passion. 
"  It    is    a    tragedy    to   be   Irish."     To  the  eye  of  the 
foreigner  the  Irish  seem  a  cheerful  and  light-hearted 
nation.     "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  not.     Ireland  is 
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the  most  unhappy  nation  in  the  world.  In  the  heart 
of  every  Irish  man  and  woman  is  a  deep-seated  sadness 
and  black  despair,  the  sadness  and  despair  of  Ireland 
reflected  in  her  children."  England  without  Ireland, 
she  says,  would  long  ago  have  gone  to  the  wall.  For 
all  the  greatest  soldiers  and  sailors  and  administrators, 
all  the  cleverest  men  and  most  beautiful  women  in 
England,  have  been  Irish.  "  We  only  made  one 
mistake  in  the  somewhat  inglorious  history  of  our 
nation,  and  that  was  when  we  allowed  the  English  to 
conquer  us  instead  of  our  conquering  them."  Let 
Lady  Gordon  console  herself.  It  is  said  that  the 
xanthochroic  race  always  conquers  the  melanochroic 
race  by  arms,  marries  their  women,  and  in  the  course 
of  succeeding  generations  is  absorbed  by  the  vanquished, 
and  disappears.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Irish  race 
may  in  this  way  absorb  the  English  race,  and  survive 
them — and  then,  alas  !  await  the  advent  of  a  new 
conqueror. 


Section   III 
On   the  Highways 

"  Entering  on  a  broad  highway, 
Where  power  and  titles  scattered  lay, 
He  strove  to  pick  up  all  he  found." 

Swift. 


THE   BIBLE 

The  volume  of  criticism  upon  the  Bible  is  greater  than 
that  upon  any  other  book,  probably  is  as  great  as  that 
upon  all  the  other  books  in  the  world  put  together. 
Historically,  philosophically,  and  linguistically,  it  is 
handled  in  our  time  with  great  freedom  ;  its  statements 
are  tested  by  human  experience  and  assured  knowledge  ; 
many  men,  indeed,  have  found  it  possible  to  reject 
large  portions  of  the  Bible  as  historically  unauthentic, 
without  in  any  wise  weakening  their  belief  in  its  Divine 
inspiration.  But  everyone  seems  to  have  shrunk  from 
treating  it  merely  as  a  mine  of  quaint  folk-lore  and 
poesy.  Yet  it  might  well  have  tempted  the  gentle 
humour  of  Elia  ;  it  might  have  kindled  the  soaring 
rhetoric  of  Macaulay  ;  it  might  have  formed  a  channel 
for  the  dreary  passion  of  Carlyle  ;  it  might  even  now 
call  forth  some  pages  of  pleasant  "  Birrelling."  Textual 
criticism  has  done  its  worst  and  its  best  for  the  Bible  ; 
literary  criticism  has  done  little  or  nothing  for  it.  The 
greatness  of  the  task,  perhaps,  has  daunted  those  who 
have  considered  it.  A  critic  who,  pencil  in  hand,  began 
to  read  through  the  Bible  as  an  ordinary  book,  soon 
would  be  confounded  by  the  immensity  of  his  materials. 
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At  the  very  beginning  the  pencil  would  begin  to  play  ; 
surely  it  would  come  down  at  the  words  of  Adam  : 
"  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh. 
Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife  ;  and  they  shall  be  one 
flesh."  So  sang  some  unknown  Hebrew  poet  at  least 
four  thousand  years  ago,  and  since  then,  in  every  age 
and  in  every  tongue,  poets  and  writers  have  been 
harping  on  the  same  theme  ;  and  to  one  now,  looking 
back,  it  seems  as  though  the  Hebrew  had  said  almost 
everything  that  has  since  been  said,  and  said  it  best 
of  all. 

A  little  farther  on  our  critical  reader  would  make 
a  long  pause.  When  he  came  to  the  story  of  Jacob 
and  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  he  would  reflect  that  here 
was  an  exposition  of  pure  pathos  unmatched  in  literature, 
save  perhaps  by  one  passage.  The  simple  humanity  of 
it  all  is  overwhelming.  The  sob  of  the  aged  father  : 
"  If  ye  take  this  also  from  me,  and  mischief  befall  him, 
ye  shall  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave."  The  remorse  of  Judah  :  "  Thy  servant  became 
surety  for  the  lad  unto  my  father,  saying.  If  I  bring 
him  not  unto  thee,  then  I  shall  bear  the  blame  to  my 
father  for  ever.  Now,  therefore,  I  pray  thee  let  thy 
servant  abide,  instead  of  the  lad,  a  bondman  to  my  lord  ; 
and  let  the  lad  go  up  with  his  brethren.  For  how  shall 
I  go  up  to  my  father,  and  the  lad  be  not  with  me  ? 
lest  peradventure  I  see  the  evil  that  shall  come  on  my 
father."  The  magnanimity  of  Joseph  :  "  Now,  there- 
fore, be  not  grieved  nor  angry  with  yourselves  that  ye 
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sold  me  hither  ;  for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to 
preserve  life.     And  God  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve 
you  a  posterity  in  the  earth,  and  to  save  your  lives  by 
a  great  deliverance."     Familiarity  with  the  Bible  never 
breeds  contempt,  but  it  does  sometimes  breed  indiffer- 
ence, and  perhaps  we  fail  to  realise  the  literary  greatness 
of    this    passage.     Nothing   can   be   compared   with   it 
except  the  story  of  the  old  man  Priam  bringing  back 
the  body  of  his  son  Hector.     And  it  is  delightful  to 
contrast  the  methods  of  the  two  poets.     The  Greek  is 
the  greater  artist.     Already  he  has  discovered  a  secret 
finally  revealed  to  men  by  Wordsworth,  and  undreamed 
of  by  the  Hebrew.     He  can  hear  the  voice  of  Nature 
whispering  in  the  ears  of  men.     The  chariot  and  the 
mule-car  with  the  body  came  to  the  banks  of  Xanthus, 
and    "  Dawn    of    the    saffron-mantle    covered    all    the 
earth."    What  a  wondrous  line  most  wonderfully  placed, 
a   pause   in   the   strenuous   story  at   which   men    have 
marvelled  all  through  the  centuries  !     It  is  as  though 
the  tumult  and  anguish  of  war  had  suddenly  ceased, 
and  the   peace  of  God  had  begun  to  brood  over  the 
earth  and  to  steal  into  stricken  hearts.     Yes,  the  Greek 
is  by  far  the  greater  artist,  but  never  could  he  have 
imagined  the  nobility  of  soul  revealed  by  the  words, 
"  Be  not  grieved   nor  angry  with  yourselves."     Once 
started    on    the    track     of    comparative    criticism,    our 
supposed    reader,    with    his    fresh    impressions,    might 
spend  a  working  lifetime  upon   the  Bible.     The  trans- 
lation of  Elijah  and  the  passing  of  CEdipus  illustrate 
the  points  of  resemblance  and  of  difference  between  the 
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Hebrew  and  Greek  minds.  It  can  be  felt  in  the  brief 
descriptions  which  we  have.  "  Behold,  there  appeared 
a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them 
both  asunder  ;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into 
heaven.  And  Elisha  saw  it,  and  he  cried.  My  father, 
my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof."  So  departed  the  prophet  ;  and  this  is  how 
the  blind  victim  of  Fate  passed  away  : — 

" .  .   .   .   neither  was  it  thunderbolt  from  Zeus 
With  flashing  fire  that  slew  him,  nor  the  blast 
Of  whirlwind  sweeping  o'er  the  sea  that  hour, 
But  either  someone  whom  the  gods  had  sent 
To  guide  his  steps,  or  else  the  abyss  of  earth 
In  friendly  mood  had  opened  wide  its  jaws 
Without  one  pang." 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  the  Bible,  as 
a  story-book,  reverently  might  be  compared  with  other 
story-books,  by  capable  persons,  for  our  instruction 
and  entertainment. 

A  purely  literary  criticism  of  the  Bible  might  result 
in  the  discovery  of  an  even  wider  and  more  valuable 
system  of  parallels  than  the  coincidences  of  myth  and 
mere  poetic  thought.  Guided  by  it,  we  might  see  in 
the  expressions  wrung  from  men  confronted  by  realities 
of  life  and  death,  of  eternity  and  deity,  a  strange  re- 
semblance, independent  of  time  and  race,  creed  and 
theology.  The  especial  reverence  which  the  Christian 
faith  bids  us  to  attach  to  certain  words  and  ideas  makes 
it  hard  for  us  to  realise  that  men  of  other  religions 
may  have  attached  an  almost  equal  reverence  to  synony- 
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mous    words  and  ideas.     For  example,  when  Homer 

speaks  of  Zeus  as  "  Father  of  gods  and  men,"  we  are 

repelled  by  a  polytheistic  implication  which  we  do  not 

feel  when  we  celebrate  the  "  God  of  Gods  and  Lord  of 

Lords,"   when  with    by    far    the    greater    part    of    the 

Church   we  acknowledge  the  functions   of    saints    and 

angels,  or  even  when    we  confess  the  existence    of    a 

warring  though  subordinate  power  of  evil.     A  purely 

literary  study  of  the  Bible,  without  abating  our  reverence 

and    faith,  might  enable  us    better    to    appreciate    the 

religious  emotions  expressed  in  pagan  literature.     To 

this   end,  let  us  in  one  or  two  passages  from  ancient 

authors  translate  "  Zeus  "  and  kindred  words  by  "  God," 

and  we  shall  be  struck  by  a  majestic  adoration  which 

sometimes  we  are  taught  to  consider  purely  Hebraic. 

In  Homer  we  find  :  "  God,  most  glorious  and  most  great, 

shrouded  in  the  storm-cloud.  Dweller  in  the  upper  air." 

Listen  to  the  Greek  description  of  the  jealous    God, 

visiting    the  sins  of    the   fathers    upon    the    children  : 

"  For  even  if  God  forthwith  accomplish  not  His  word, 

yet  at  last  He  will  bring  it  to  pass,  and  will  exact  a  great 

atonement  from  them  and  their  wives  and  their  children." 

A  gentler  aspect  of  the  Deity  is  revealed  in  the  passage  : 

"  For  He  knoweth  all  things  well,  both  the  good  things 

and  the  ill  that   are  the    lot    of    mortal   men."     This 

belief    in  the   omniscience   of   God    is  found  in  many 

pagan  authors.     And  again   Sophocles  writes  :  "  Thou 

knowest  all  things  though   I   be  silent."     The  efficacy 

of  prayer  frequently  is  urged.     Homer   says  :   "  It  is 

a  good  thing  to  lift  up  hands  to  God,  if  haply  He  will 
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pity "  ;  and  Plato,  who  almost  anticipates  the  most 
exquisite  petition  in  the  Church  service,  prays  :  "  O 
God  our  King,  grant  to  us  those  things  that  are 
good,  whether  we  pray  for  them  or  not,  and  withhold 
those  things  that  are  harmful,  even  when  we  ask  for 
them." 

In  the  Book  of  Job  the  morning  stars  sang  together  ; 
in  Hesiod  the  Muses  sang  a  song  hardly  less  noble,  and 
the  dark  earth  resounded  beneath  them  as  they  chaunted  : 
"  God  reigneth  in  heaven,  He  wieldeth  the  thunder 
and  the  thunderbolt,  and  in  His  might  hath  He  con- 
quered." And  again  in  the  same  poet  we  read  : 
"  Lord,  Thy  wisdom  is  excellent,  and  excellent  is  Thy 
knowledge."  The  exordium  of  the  Works  and  Days 
may  be  rendered  :  "  The  weak  He  maketh  strong, 
and  the  strong  He  bringeth  low  ;  He  minisheth  the 
great  and  increaseth  the  humble.  God,  whose  voice  is 
the  thunder,  whose  dwellings  are  on  high.  He  straight- 
eneth  the  crooked  and  smiteth  the  proud  of  heart." 
The  immortality  of  God  is  proclaimed  by  poets  and 
philosophers.  Says  Menelaos  in  the  Odyssey  :  "  No 
mortal  man  may  rival  God,  for  His  dwellings  and  His 
treasures  are  everlasting "  ;  and  Callimachus,  in  the 
Hymn  to  Zeus^  exclaims  :  "  Thou  art  not  dead,  O  King, 
for  Thou  livest  for  ever,"  and  he  ends  his  psalm  : 
"  Hail,  God  most  high,  giver  of  good  things,  giver  of 
safety  !  Who  can  sing  Thy  works  ^  None  hath  there 
been,  nor  will  be.  W^ho  can  sing  the  works  of  God  } 
Hail,  Father,  hail ! "  In  ^schylus  we  find  :  "  The  mouth 
of  God  is  not  skilled  to  speak  falsely,  but  He  bringeth 
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all  things  to  pass  "  ;  and  in  another  place  the  Deity  is 
described  as  "  Guardian  of  the  suppliant."  Even  the 
scoffer  Euripides  cries  out  :  "  O  God,  Thou  guidest 
with  justice  all  mortal  affairs"  ;  and  Sophocles,  filled 
with  a  sense  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  heavenly  powers, 
asserts  that  they  "  behold  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
nor  has  any  evil  man  ever  escaped  their  sight."  The 
spirituality  of  the  Almighty  is  suggested  by  Aristotle 
when  he  writes :  "  God  being  invisible  to  mortal  eyes, 
is  seen  in  His  works."  As  the  author  of  all  good  things 
He  is  recognised  by  Plato,  who  says  :  "  God  is  good  ; 
and  another  is  the  cause  of  our  sorrows  ;  we  must  seek 
some  other  cause  and  not  God."  If  time  served,  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  in  the  ancient  pagans  many 
of  the  beautiful  thoughts — especially  the  similes — which 
we  associate  with  our  own  faith.  Thus  Marcus  Aurelius 
speaks  of  life  as  "  a  warfare  and  a  sojourning." 
Cicero  declares  that  "  Nature  has  given  us  an  inn  to 
tarry  at,  not  an  abode  to  dwell  in."  And  Seneca,  who 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  the  philosophers  abounds 
in  distant  echoes  of  Christian  truths,  writes — as  quaint 
old  Lodge  translates  him  :  "  Whatsoever  goods  of  this 
world  thou  beholdest  about  thee,  look  on  them  as  if 
they  were  the  baggage  and  moveables  of  an  inn.  We 
must  pass  further.  Nature  leaveth  us  as  naked  at  the 
issue  of  this  world  as  we  were  upon  the  entry  ;  thou 
hast  brought  nothing  with  thee,  neither  shalt  thou 
carry  away  anything  with  thee  ;  nay,  more,  thou  must 
leave  in  the  world  a  great  part  of  that  which  thou  hast 
brought  with  thee."     "  As  for    man,  his  days  are  as 
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grass,"  sang  the  Psalmist  ;  and  Homer,  in  a  famous 
passage,  has  it  :  "  As  are  the  generations  of  leaves,  so  are 
those  of  men.  The  wind  sheddeth  the  leaves  on  the 
ground,  but  the  forest  buddeth,  and  in  the  springtide 
putteth  them  forth  anew.  So  are  the  generations  of 
men  ;  one  flourisheth  and  another  passeth  away." 
Finally,  it  is  recorded  of  Anaxagoras,  who  lived  five 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  that  when  one  said  to  him, 
"  Carest  thou  naught  for  thy  fatherland  .''  "  "  Hush  !  " 
he  answered,  pointing  to  heaven,  "  I  care  much  for 
my  fatherland." 

SAPPHO 

Among  the  strange  things  of  life,  that  no  man  under- 
standeth,  literary  fame  must  be  included.  Like  the 
wind,  its  breath  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  its  direc- 
tion, strength,  and  persistence  cannot  be  predicted. 
Some  men  strive  after  it  and  beHeve  they  have  secured 
it,  yet  fail  at  last  ;  others,  scarcely  seeking  it,  receive  it 
for  an  everlasting  possession.  A  pathetic  figure,  for 
instance,  was  Southey,  man  of  great  heart  and  steadfast 
soul,  who,  conscious  that  his  own  generation  thought 
lightly  of  him,  laboured  at  his  great  tomes,  serenely 
convinced  that  a  great  part  of  him  must  survive  Libitina  ; 
yet  the  very  name  of  him  is  like  to  fade  from  the 
memory  of  the  multitude  before  he  has  been  dead  a 
hundred  years,  and  even  now  most  of  us  know  him 
only  as  the  author  of  a  "  patterpiece  "  on  the  waterfall 
of  Lodore  and  the  biographer  of  Nelson.  With  him 
contrast    "  Glorious  Sir   Walter,   Shakspeare's   brother 
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brain,"    according    to    Mr    William    Watson,    "  Mere 
lettered  fame  esteeming  not,  Save  as  it  ministered  to 
weightier  gain."     How  careless  in  the  pursuit  of  reputa- 
tion   he  was,   and    how    zealous   after    pelf  !    and    the 
Muse,  chastening  whom  she  loved,  snatched  the  gold 
from  his  hands  to  make  for  him  a  crown  of  glory.     The 
lordly   profusion    of    Shakspeare  was    directed    to    the 
getting  of  a  living,  and  the  only  evidence  we  have  that 
his  thoughts    ever    dwelt    upon    renown  is  the  proud 
Horatian    echo  which  predicts  the  permanence  of  his 
"  powerful    rhyme."     But    Shakspeare    perhaps    knew 
that  he  was  immortal,  and  so  had  no  concern  about  his 
fame.      Others    have    felt     the    same    lofty    assurance, 
notably  Horace  and  Euripides,  and  have  been  right  ; 
but  some  sardonic  student  might  make  a  catalogue  of 
the  men  of  letters  who  have  modestly  confessed  a  con- 
sciousness   of  enduring    greatness    that  has    not  saved 
them    from    oblivion.      One    of    the  most   noteworthy 
illustrations  of  the  strange  chances  of  literary  fame  is 
afforded  by  the  poetess  Sappho,  whose  surviving  frag- 
ments, together  with  all  the  best  translations  and  adap- 
tions in  English,  were  collected  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr 
H.  T.  Wharton  in  a  pretty  vellum-covered  duodecimo. 
Sappho   lived   two  thousand   five   hundred    years  ago. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  her  contemporary  ;  during  her 
lifetime  Jerusalem  was    captured  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Athens  was  receiving  laws  from  Solon,  and  Rome  had 
not  emerged  from  her  legendary  period.     During  all 
this  time  she  has  been  known  as  "  The  Poetess,"  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  unchallenged  supremacy.     Poets 
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that  were  her  contemporaries,  or  almost  her  con- 
temporaries, coupled  her  name  with  the  sweetest  of 
epithets  ;  Plato  numbered  her  among  the  wise  ;  the 
later  writers  of  the  Greek  Anthology  hailed  her  as  the 
Tenth  Muse,  the  Nursling  of  the  Graces,  the  Pride  of 
Hellas  ;  the  poets  of  Rome  translated  her  ;  English 
Elizabethan  bards  experimented  in  the  measure  that 
bears  her  name,  critics  of  England  and  Germany 
quarrelled  over  her,  and  the  other  day  Mr  Theodore 
Watts  wrote  :  "  Never  before  these  songs  were  sung, 
and  never  since,  did  the  human  soul,  in  the  grip  of  a 
fiery  passion,  utter  a  cry  like  hers  ;  and  from  the 
executive  point  of  view,  in  directness,  in  lucidity,  in 
that  high  imperious  verbal  economy  which  only  nature 
can  teach  the  artist,  she  has  no  equal,  and  none  worthy 
to  take  the  place  of  second." 

Yet  for  at  least  half  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
Sappho  lived  the  world  has  known  none  of  her  works 
save  a  few  fragments  quoted  by  grammarians  and 
scholiasts  to  illustrate  some  point  of  syntax  or  of  inter- 
pretation. We  know  about  as  much  of  her  as  we 
should  know  of  Milton  if  all  of  him  that  remained  to 
us  were  the  passages  set  for  parsing  in  Morrell's  school 
grammar.  We  have  one  complete  lyric,  the  ode  to 
Aphrodite,  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  in  an 
essay  on  the  structure  of  words,  and  four  stanzas  of  the 
famous  poem  to  a  beloved  woman,  preserved  byLonginus 
in  his  treatise  on  The  Sublime.  Of  the  remaining  frag- 
ments the  longest  does  not  exceed  half  a  dozen  lines, 
and    most   of    them   are  mere  phrases  and  sometimes 
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single  words.  For  the  loss  of  "  The  Poetess  "  mankind 
has  to  thank  the  anti-pagan  zeal  of  the  early  Church, 
which  nearly  succeeded  in  blotting  out  all  the  great 
literature  of  the  ancient  world.  Scaliger  says  that  the 
works  of  Sappho  were  burnt  at  Constantinople  and  at 
Rome  in  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  Popedom  of 
Gregory  VII.  It  is  almost  certain,  however,  that  her 
poems  were  destroyed  hundreds  of  years  earlier,  because, 
as  Bishop  Blomfield  points  out,  they  are  not  annotated 
by  any  of  the  later  grammarians,  who  assuredly  would 
have  used  them  had  they  been  in  existence.  A  more 
probable  tradition  attributes  the  burning  to  Saint 
Gregory  Nazianzen  in  the  fourth  century.  Petrus 
Alcyonius,  a  distinguished  Venetian  scholar  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  asserts  that  many  of  the  works  of  the 
Greek  poets  were  burned  by  order  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperors,  and  that  the  poems  of  Gregory  Nazianzen 
were  circulated  in  their  stead.  In  order  to  understand 
how  much  the  world  must  have  profited  by  this  sub- 
stitution, it  is  well  to  remember  that  Gregory  Nazianzen 
is  the  man  who  wrote  certain  invectives  against  his  school- 
fellow the  Emperor  Julian,  in  which  he  addresses  that 
bloodthirsty  and  cowardly  wretch,  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius  II.,  as  "most  religious  and  Christ-loving  of 
princes  at  the  side  of  God,"  and  suggests  that  if  the 
Almighty  can  find  a  fault  in  him  it  will  be  his  "  inhuman 
humanity"  in  sparing  the  life  of  Julian  when,  aided 
by  a  bishop,  he  butchered  the  rest  of  his  family. 
The  sermons,  the  letters,  the  poems,  even  the  last  will 
and    testament    of    this    saintly    personage    have    been 
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handed  down  to  us  by  the  loving  care  of  the  Church, 
and  have  been  published  in  many  editions  ;  but  of  Sappho 
"  of  the  violet  locks,  pure  and  softly  smiling,"  all  that 
remains  might  be  written  on  a  couple  of  sheets  of  note- 
paper.  There  is,  however,  just  a  chance  that  the  pious 
fury  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors  may  prove  to  be  ex- 
pended in  vain.  At  last  the  all-preserving  sands  of 
Egypt  are  giving  up  their  treasures,  and  among  them 
may  be  found  the  lyrics  of  the  Lesbian  songstress  whose 
unapproachable  melodies  are  faintly  echoed  to  us  across 
the  ages. 

Little  is  known  of  Sappho  herself.  The  island  of 
Lesbos  was  her  native  place,  she  probably  lived  for 
about  fifty  years,  and  traditions  agree  that  she  was 
small  of  stature  and  of  dark  complexion.  She  was  a 
learned  maid,  who  gathered  about  her  a  circle  of 
disciples  and  friends  :  Mr  Wharton  describes  it  as  "  a 
kind  of  aesthetic  club  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Muses."  A  late  author  asserts  that  she  married  a 
wealthy  man  and  bore  him  a  daughter,  but  the  passage, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  is  only  an  obscene  pun.  In  the 
absence  of  positive  knowledge  a  large  amount  of 
scandalous  gossip  has  made  her  its  victim.  The  comic 
writers,  who  hardly  spared  Homer  himself,  seem  to 
have  attributed  insane  and  insatiable  vices  to  her,  until 
her  very  name  and  that  of  her  people  became  odious. 
A  tradition,  commonly  received,  makes  her  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  gentleman  named  Phaon — he,  of  course, 
has  been  explained  away  by  the  inevitable  sun-myth 
theory — and  to  commit  suicide  because  he  rejected  her. 
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Early  in  the  last  century,  the  age  of  moral  disquisition, 
Friedrich  Welcker,  of  Gottingen,  undertook  the  task 
of  vindicating  the  fair  fame  of  Sappho,  and  expended 
vast  erudition  upon  his  work  ;  and  a  gallant  English 
warrior.   Colonel   Mure,   answering   him,   laboured   to 
prove  that  she  was  a  great  deal  worse  than  she  ought 
to    have    been.     No    serious    consequences    followed  ; 
Herr   Welcker   and   Colonel    Mure   did   not    meet    in 
deadly    conflict,    which    shows    that    common-sense    is 
growing  in  the  world.     About  a  hundred  years  earlier 
the  scholars  of  Germany  broached  a  theory  that  Ophelia 
committed  suicide  because  she  had  been  betrayed  and 
deserted  by  Hamlet  ;  whereupon  the  English  scholars 
sent  over   a   challenge  to   Germany,  offering   to   fight 
their  Teutonic  brethren  to  the  last  man  until  the  virtue 
of  the  fair  Ophelia  was  confessed.     Of  course  all  such 
discussions  are  a  stupid  waste  of  time,  on  a  par  with 
inquiries  into  the  woes  of  Harriet  Shelley  and  essays 
upon  the  darning  of  Carlyle's  stockings.     Whether  or 
not  Sappho's  private  life  was  regulated  by  high  moral 
principles    never   can    be    known,   and    is    not    of    the 
slightest  importance  in  determining  the  greatness  and 
the   goodness   of   her    poetical   work.     In    that   work, 
small    in    quantity    though    it    is,    there    is    abundant 
scope  for  literary  inquiry.     Is  it  certain  that  the  Sapphic 
metre,  as  we  understand  it  to  have  scanned,  is  so  un- 
suitable to  the  spirit  of  English  verse  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be  ?     The  following  beautiful  and  perfect  Sapphic 
stanza    by    Swinburne    suggests    that    English    poets 
might  experiment  with  it  profitably  : — 
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''  All  the  night  sleep  came  not  upon  my  eyelids, 
Shed  not  dew,  nor  shook  nor  unclosed  a  feather, 
Yet  with  lips  shut  close  and  with  eyes  of  iron, 
Stood  and  beheld  me." 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  so  few  English  poets 
have  Swinburne's  magical  mastery  of  rhythm. 


SENECA 

To  me  it  has  always  seemed  that  there  was  a  strong 
resemblance  between  Seneca  and  Mr  Gladstone,  and 
this  idea — whimsical  idea  if  you  like — is  strengthened 
by  M.  Boissier's  brilliant  contrast  between  Tacitus  and 
Seneca.  Tacitus  does  not  conceal  his  contempt  for 
Seneca  because  that  great  statesman's  performances 
sometimes  fell  short  of  his  principles.  But  he  makes 
no  allowance  for  the  terrible  difficulty  and  danger 
which  Nero's  Prime  Minister  had  to  face.  The  five 
years  during  which  the  madman  let  him  have  his  own 
way  were  the  happiest  period  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
When  Nero  grew  tired  of  being  a  model  prince,  Seneca 
was  no  longer  free  to  act  as  he  would,  and  "  he  had  to 
let  much  evil  pass  in  order  to  have  the  power  of  doing 
a  little  good." 

It  is  not,  however,  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  tender 
conscience,  strong  religious  convictions,  and  lofty  ideals 
forced  by  the  sense  of  duty  along  the  lower  paths  of 
opportunism  that  most  suggests  a  resemblance  between 
the  Roman  and  the  EngHsh  Minister.  Seneca  and  Mr 
Gladstone  were  probably  the  only  two  great   Imperial 
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statesmen  in  the  world's  history  who  believed  and  taught 
that  the  obligations  of  humanity  transcend  the  duties 
of  citizenship.  The  ordinary  Roman,  like  the  English- 
man, was  brought  up  to  think  that  he  must  be  a 
citizen  before  everything  else,  that  he  must  live  for  his 
country  alone,  and  that  time  unconsecrated  to  her 
service  is  lost.  But  Seneca  taught  that  before  one  is  a 
citizen  one  is  a  man  ;  above  the  circumscribed  State  to 
which  one  belongs  by  birth  there  is  a  State  more 
spacious,  which  is  that  of  the  whole  world,  humanity. 
Thus,  then,  man  is  divided,  and  bound  to  serve  two 
countries.  Cato,  on  the  other  hand,  preached  the 
Chamberlainite  doctrine  that  because  a  man  owes  his 
existence  to  a  particular  State  he  should  confine  his 
allegiance  to  that  State  ;  all  who  do  otherwise  he  dubbed 
otiosi^  idlers  or  "  do-nothings."  Seneca  thought  differ- 
ently and  dared  to  say  so  ;  he  maintains  that  we 
must  needs  serve  the  other  State,  the  universal  State,  also, 
by  endeavouring  to  be  useful  to  men,  and  that  nothing  is 
more  useful  than  to  increase  their  knowledge,  to  console 
them  in  their  miseries,  to  enlighten  them  in  their  doubts, 
to  set  them  in  their  wanderings  on  the  right  path.  The 
universal  State  which  Seneca  imagines  contains  all  men 
without  exception.  AHens  and  foes  (the  same  thing  to 
the  Romans  and  to  the  followers  of  Mr  Chamberlain) 
were  not  barred  out ;  slaves  too  were  included.  They 
are  our  brothers,  and  therefore  we  have  duties  to  them  ; 
"man,  whosoever  he  be,  must  be  sacred  for  man." 
Then  the  Prime  Minister  of  Nero,  like  the  Prime 
Minister    of    Victoria,    was    an    indomitable    optimist. 
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Tacitus  and  his  friends  held  as  a  maxim  that  all  was 
better  in  former  days,  and  that  men  only  change  for 
the  worse  ;  they  ever  praised  the  old  order,  which,  at 
the  same  time,  they  admitted  could  not  possibly  be 
restored.  But  Seneca  believed  in  progress,  he  had  con- 
fidence in  man,  he  affirmed  that  humanity  is  ever 
advancing  to  perfection,  and  instead  of  turning  piously 
in  the  direction  of  the  past,  he  looked  forward  to  the 
future.  "The  true  Roman,"  says  M.  Boissier, "  knows 
naught  of  Seneca's  distinctions  between  the  man  and 
the  citizen.  His  State  claims  him  in  entirety  ;  he  owes 
himself  wholly  to  her  service.  Thus  Tacitus  returns  to 
the  somewhat  narrow  and  jealous  conception  which  the 
old  Romans  formed  of  patriotism." 

The  true  Englishman,  let  me  add,  understands  as 
little  as  the  true  Roman  the  philosophy  of  Seneca.  He 
can  easily  comprehend  the  Birmingham  Messiah  when 
he  preaches  the  gospel  of  hitting  the  foreigner,  but  he 
gapes  with  astonishment  when  Seneca  declares  that  it  is 
better  to  be  a  good  man  than  a  successful  man.  Seneca, 
moreover,  was,  like  Mr  Gladstone,  a  man  of  subtle 
mind,  especially  in  religious  matters.  He  argued,  for 
instance,  that  nothing  is  bad  in  itself — a  hard  saying 
for  a  subject  of  Nero.  He  professed  himself  to  be  one 
of  those  incomplete  philosophers  who  are  cured  of  their 
vices  but  not  of  their  passions,  and  the  common  people, 
observing  some  of  the  positions  into  which  his  opportun- 
ist policy  forced  him,  wondered  if  he  would  have  done 
much  worse  if  he  had  not  been  cured  of  his  vices. 
The  Christian  Church  has  always  been  half  disposed 
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to  claim  Seneca  as  a  secret  convert.  He  certainly  was 
never  a  Christian,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  a 
student  so  avid  of  knowledge  would  seek  to  know 
something  about  the  new  religion.  That  in  Seneca's 
eclectic  stoicism  there  was  a  strain  of  tenderness  like 
that  which  flows  from  Christian  faith  was  probably  due 
to  his  emotional  temperament.  Though  he  had  the 
iron  nerve  to  control  a  bloodthirsty  maniac  for  many 
years,  he  was  at  heart  a  sentimental  person.  This 
quality  constantly  crops  up  in  his  letters,  and  it  is  also 
seen  in  his  relations  with  his  wife,  a  subject  which,  we 
may  be  sure,  in  his  case  called  forth  doubt  and  derision 
from  the  vulgar  herd,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the 
British  statesman.  In  his  sadness  he  is  alone  ;  he 
lacks  both  the  stony  serenity  of  the  stoic  and  the  cheer- 
ful hope  of  the  Christian.  The  mutability  of  things  is 
always  present  to  his  imagination  ;  everything  is  as  the 
furniture  of  an  inn.  We  must  go  further  ;  we  may 
not  take  anything  with  us  we  did  not  bring,  and  of 
what  we  did  bring  we  must  leave  behind  a  great  part. 
Yet  the  day  which  seems  to  us  our  last  is  but  the 
birthday  of  eternity,  and  the  darkness  shall  flee  away, 
and  the  heavenly  light  shall  appear  to  us  when  we  look 
upon  it  in  its  own  place.  God  looketh  upon  all  things, 
and  if  we  approve  ourselves  in  His  sight,  no  hosts 
shall  terrify  us,  no  trumpets  shall  alarm,  no  threats 
shall  disturb.  Such  sentences  as  these  have  almost  per- 
suaded men  that  Seneca  was  a  Christian. 
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In  human  affairs  "jesting  Pilate's"  problem  per- 
petually crops  up,  and  often  it  happens  that  the  wiser 
a  man  grows,  and  the  more  he  profits  by  thought  and 
by  experience,  the  less  willing  he  is  to  give  a  ready 
answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  truth  ?  "  There  are 
moods  and  there  are  circumstances  in  which  one  is 
tempted  to  seek  refuge  from  doubt  in  the  mists  of 
metaphysics.  Truth,  after  all,  is  a  mental  conception, 
not  an  external  entity,  and  we  have  no  means  of 
determining  what  correspondence  there  is,  or  whether 
there  is  any  at  all,  between  our  subjective  states  and 
objective  reality.  When  we  say  that  a  proposition  is 
true,  it  is  possible  that  we  express  merely  a  state  of 
mind  absolutely  unrelated  to  any  external  and  concrete 
fact  ;  and  hence  it  may  follow  that  the  acceptance  of 
belief  with  a  view  to  influence  mind  and  character  is 
more  rational  than  the  limitation  of  belief  to  a  supposed 
but  undemonstrable  correspondence  with  objective 
reality.  For  instance,  if,  when  we  say  we  believe  or 
disbelieve  in  the  occurrence  of  certain  events  a  couple  of 
thousand  years  ago,  we  reveal  a  mental  state  with 
which  external  fact  has  no  causal  connection,  the  only 
determining  consideration  between  belief  and  disbelief 
should  be  the  influence  likely  to  be  exercised  upon 
ourselves.  The  factor  of  personal  judgment  and 
temperament  is  of  such  extreme  importance  in  the 
attempted  solution  of  most  historical  problems,  the 
aspect  of  men  and  things  and  doings  varies  so  widely 
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with  the  eyes  through  which  they  are  viewed,  that  the 
puzzled  student  may  be  forgiven  if  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  there's  nothing  true  or  false  but 
thinking  makes  it  so.  Take,  for  example,  the  con- 
flicting views  of  two  Regius  Professors  of  History 
upon  the  character  and  work  of  Julius  Caesar — those 
of  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley  and  those  of  Mr  Froude.  Each 
writer  had  the  same  materials  before  him,  and  yet  the 
features  of  Seeley's  Caesar  differ  as  widely  from  those 
of  Froude's  as  do  the  features  of  a  Hottentot  from 
those  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  The  former  was 
nothing  but  a  successful  soldier  ;  his  party  were 
actuated  by  no  principle  whatever  "  except  a  military 
devotion  to  their  leader."  He  himself  owed  his 
success  to  nothing  but  "  the  admirable  efficiency  of  his 
army,  and  to  his  admirable  use  of  it."  His  policy,  or 
rather  his  actions — for  he  had  no  policy — produced 
far-reaching  results  ;  but  those  results  he  never  fore- 
saw. "  The  Caesarians  were  a  party  without  ideas." 
The  Jacobins  used  to  think  of  Caesar  as  a  great  aristo- 
crat patriotically  assassinated  by  Brutus.  A  later  gener- 
ation of  critics  has  described  him  as  the  destroyer  of 
aristocratic  privilege  and  exclusiveness.  To  Seeley  he 
is  neither  one  nor  the  other  ;  his  revolution  was  "  a 
triumph  of  military  organisation,"  "  it  was  the  war- 
power  that  triumphed  in  him."  He  gave  to  his 
country  two  centuries  of  peaceful  government,  "  but 
the  supremacy  which  he  gave  to  military  force  in  the 
moment  when  he  ordered  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon 
led  to  the  frightful  military  anarchy  of  the  third  century. 
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and  ultimately  to  the  establishment  of  Oriental  Sultan- 
ism  in  Europe." 

From  this  cold  and  unfruitful  estimate,  which  repels 
the  sympathies  and  leaves  frigid  the  imagination,  let  us 
turn  to  the  glowing  judgment  of  Froude,  a  judgment, 
let  us  remember,  which  reposes  upon  precisely  the  same 
materials.  Froude's  Caesar  was  a  glorious  instrument 
of  Divine  Providence,  sent  into  the  world  at  a  special 
time  to  achieve  a  special  object.  Old  faiths  and  old 
sanctions  were  dead,  and  "  there  remained  of  spiritual 
conviction  only  the  common  and  human  sense  of 
justice  and  morality."  A  new  life  was  about  to  dawn 
for  mankind.  "  But  the  life  which  is  to  endure  grows 
slowly,  and  as  the  soil  must  be  prepared  before  the 
wheat  can  be  sown,  so,  before  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
could  throw  up  its  shoots,  there  was  needed  a  kingdom 
of  this  world  where  the  nations  were  neither  torn  in 
pieces  by  violence  nor  were  rushing  after  false  ideals 
and  spurious  ambitions.  Such  a  kingdom  was  the 
empire  of  the  Caesars,  a  kingdom  where  peaceful  men 
could  work,  think,  and  speak  as  they  pleased,  and 
travel  freely  among  provinces  ruled  for  the  most  part 
by  Gallios,  who  protected  life  and  property  and  forbade 
fanatics  to  tear  each  other  in  pieces  for  their  religious 
opinions.  Had  Europe  and  Asia  been  covered  with 
independent  nations,  each  with  a  local  religion  re- 
presented in  its  ruling  powers,  Christianity  must  have 
been  stifled  in  its  cradle.  If  St  Paul  had  escaped  the 
Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  he  would  have  been  torn  to 
pieces    by    the    silversmiths   at  Ephesus.     The  appeal 
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to  Caesar's  judgment-seat  was  the  shield  of  his  mission, 
and  alone  made  possible  his  success,"  This  trans- 
formation of  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  into  an  earlier 
John  the  Baptist  created  several  interesting  dilemmas 
for  the  ingenious  Mr  Froude.  For  instance,  it  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  personal  character  of  the  great 
Roman  to  the  height  of  Christian  standards.  Now,  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that  Julius  had  a  child  by  Cleopatra  ; 
he  himself,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  have  believed  it,  for 
he  named  the  boy  after  himself  ;  and  in  his  youth,  if 
one  may  believe  his  contemporaries  and  the  affectionate 
and  admiring  ditties  of  his  soldiery,  his  amours  were 
extensive  and  peculiar.  But  it  would  never  do  to 
have  an  imperial  forerunner  of  true  religion  with  such 
a  character  ;  and  so  Mr  Froude  flounders  about  among 
his  facts  and  his  theories  until  he  presents  us  with  an 
emasculate  Joseph,  slightly  more  disagreeable  than  the 
subject  of  Catullus's  epigram. 

It  is  possible  enough  that  Julius  Caesar  was,  as  Seeley 
suggests,  a  Roman  Coeur  de  Lion,  thick  of  head  and 
strong  of  arm  ;  equally  possible  is  it  that  he  was,  as 
Froude  implies,  of  the  type  of  John  the  Baptist.  But 
in  either  case  the  truth  is  unprofitable,  and  it  were  wise 
to  cast  away  these  historians  and  to  turn  to  Shakspeare, 
or  perhaps  to  Mommsen,  whose  picture  of  the  hero  is 
as  inspiring  as  the  dramatist's.  Of  what  possible  value 
are  unprovable  theories,  since  even  now,  when  the  story 
of  the  Roman  Commonwealth  lies  complete  before  us, 
we  cannot  determine  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  the 

man's  policy,  and  only  can  judge  him,  as  we  judge  our 
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contemporaries,  by  a  personal  opinion  of  his  resource- 
fulness in  fulfilling  the  needs  of  the  moment  ?  What 
really  he  was,  if  he  was  anything,  we  cannot  know,  but 
we  can  help  and  strengthen  our  own  natures  by  the 
contemplation  of  a  great-hearted  gentleman,  finding 
work  to  do  in  the  world,  and  doing  it  with  courage, 
with  urbanity,  with  magnanimity.  Let  us  watch  him  as 
he  drops  unread  into  the  fire  the  secret  papers  of  his 
enemies,  captured  at  Pharsalus  and  Thapsus  ;  as  he 
pardons  and  protects  the  great,  ignoble  Cicero,  traitor  in 
turn  to  every  party  ;  as  he  scorns  to  strike  the  smaller 
schemers,  Cassius,  Brutus,  Ligarius,  Labienus,  and 
many  more,  who  fare  upon  his  bounty  and  plot  his 
destruction  ;  as  he  pushes  away  the  proffered  crown, 
proclaiming  that  the  Romans  have  no  king  save  God  ; 
as  in  the  last  hour,  with  the  shadow  of  death  on  his 
face  and  the  bitterness  of  death  in  his  heart,  he  walks 
up  to  the  Senate  House,  calm,  brave,  dutiful.  Rejoic- 
ing in  such  fair  visions,  we  can  join  with  Mommsen 
in  the  cry,  "  Behold  the  perfect  man  !  "  and  assuredly 
it  will  be  good  for  us  to  meet,  as  face  to  face  and 
in  constant  friendship,  "  the  only  one  among  the 
mighty  men  of  the  earth  who  in  great  matters  and 
little  never  acted  according  to  inclination  or  caprice, 
but  always  without  exception  according  to  his  duty 
as  ruler,  and  who,  when  he  looked  back  on  his  life, 
found  doubtless  erroneous  calculations  to  deplore, 
but  no  false  step  of  passion  to  regret."  Such  exercise 
will  be  as  profitable  as  the  fatuous  hoarding  of  facts, 
when  every  fact  which  seems  to  us  as  hard  as  adamant 
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in   truth    may  be    but  of   the    stuff  that    dreams    are 
made  of. 

I  have  been  drawn  to  the  subject  of  Caesar  by  the 
appearance  of  Dr  Rice  Holmes's  spirited  translation  of 
the  first  seven  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries^  a  work 
into  which  one  supposed  that  every  schoolboy  had  pene- 
trated at  least  as  far  as  the  first  sentence.  In  this  sup- 
position it  appears,  however,  that  I  was  mistaken,  for 
Dr  Holmes  tells  us  that  neither  the  Gallic  nor  the  Civil 
War  is  set  as  a  Latin  book  in  the  entrance  examinations 
to  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich.  Truly  we  are  a  wonder- 
ful people  ;  we  expect  our  budding  soldiers  "  to 
criticise  the  chief  elegiac  poets,  to  give  accounts  of  the 
lives  and  writings  of  Pacuvius,  Martial,  Lucilius,  Cato, 
and  Silius  Italicus,"  but  we  do  not  demand  from  them 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  military  commentaries  of 
the  soldier  who  founded  the  Roman  Empire.  And 
nowadays,  when  the  old  ladies  who  control  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  find  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
Latin  to  be  too  much  for  the  addle-pates  of  their 
darlings,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  schoolboy  is  aware 
of  so  much  as  that  all  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
To  the  interesting  mortals,  then,  who  have  found  the 
acquisition  of  Caesar's  language  to  be  too  severe  a 
strain  on  the  faculties  Dr  Holmes's  version  may  be  com- 
mended. They  may  not  be  able  to  read  Latin,  but 
they  may  be  able  to  enjoy  an  intensely  interesting  book, 
more  fascinating  than  any  novel  that  has  been  written 
since  Walter  Scott  died.  The  Commentaries  should 
be    especially  attractive   to    Englishmen,  because  they 
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attempt  to  tell  in  detail  the  story  of  man's  life  in  our 
island  from  the  earliest  times.  But  the  historical  charm 
of  the  book  is  its  least  charm  ;  it  is  most  delightful  in 
its  revelation  of  the  character  of  the  noble  man  who 
wrote  it.  Was  there  ever  another  book  so  perfect  In 
its  restraint  and  impersonality  ?  Caesar  tells  us  of 
himself  and  of  his  own  great  deeds  as  impartially — one 
might  almost  say  as  casually — as  an  unconcerned  spec- 
tator might  describe  a  street  scene.  He  speaks  of 
himself  in  the  third  person  and  tells  us  that  Caesar  did 
this  or  Caesar  said  that,  or  Caesar  thought  the  other 
thing,  with  an  air  of  almost  divine  detachment,  and  like 
a  passionless  god  he  deals  out  justice  to  himself  and  his 
subordinates  and  his  enemies. 

In  his  account  of  the  disaster  at  Aduatuca  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  personal  resentment  against  the  fool 
Sabinus,  or  the  brave  but  inept  Cotta,  who  lost  a  legion 
and  five  cohorts  for  him  ;  and  in  Caesar's  view  the 
greatest  crime  a  soldier  can  commit  is  to  throw  away 
the  lives  of  his  men.  At  the  siege  of  Avaricum,  one 
of  the  crises  of  his  career,  he  wrote  :  "  The  legionaries, 
indignant  that  the  enemy  behind  that  paltry  barrier  had 
the  hardihood  to  look  them  in  the  face,  clamoured  for 
the  signal  for  action,  but  Caesar  made  them  understand 
that  victory  could  only  be  gained  at  a  heavy  cost,  and 
by  the  sacrifice  of  many  brave  men  ;  he  could  see  that 
for  his  honour  their  hearts  were  steeled  to  face  any 
peril,  and  for  that  reason  he  should  deserve  to  be  called 
the  most  heartless  of  men,  if  he  did  not  hold  their  lives 
dearer  than  his  own  reputation.     In  this  way  he  soothed 
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the  men's  feelings,  and,  leading  them  back  the  same  day 
to  camp,  proceeded  to  complete  his  arrangements  for  the 
siege  of  the  town."  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  other 
great  captain  in  history  preferring  to  his  own  fame  the 
welfare  of  his  soldiers.  The  second  disaster  at  Aduatuca 
was  caused  by  Quintus  Cicero,  who,  in  disobedience  to 
Caesar's  order,  allowed  his  legionaries  to  leave  the  en- 
trenchment to  forage.  Caesar  by  his  arrival  saved  the 
situation,  and  all  he  said  was  :  "  Caesar  was  well  aware 
that  in  war  it  is  the  unexpected  that  happens.  On  his 
return,  therefore,  he  made  no  complaint  except  that  the 
cohorts  had  been  allowed  to  leave  their  proper  place  in 
the  garrison,  remarking  that  no  opening  should  have 
been  left  for  the  slightest  accident."  No  wonder  that 
his  troops  adored  him,  and  that  even  in  the  moment  of 
his  one  defeat  at  Gergovia,  his  lieutenant,  Labienus,  sent 
the  legions  to  a  desperate  encounter,  bidding  them 
"  imagine  that  Caesar  was  present  in  person."  There 
is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  one  little  touch  of  human 
weakness  in  all  the  book,  and  that  is  where,  at  the  final 
overthrow  of  Vercingetorix,  he  tells  us  that  "  the  enemy 
knew  that  he  (Caesar)  was  coming  from  the  colour  of 
his  cloak,  which  he  generally  wore  in  action  to  mark  his 
identity."  There  are  British  generals  who  would  have 
telegraphed  such  a  fact  to  the  halfpenny  press,  and  one 
would  have  received  the  announcement  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  the  world  would  be  shocked  if  Lord 
Kitchener  did  such  a  thing.  And  one  would  have  been 
better  pleased  if  Caesar  had  left  the  little  matter  of  the 
distinguishing  cloak  unrecorded. 
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SOCRATES 

There  are  signs  that  the  effects  of  modern  education 
are  not  all  bad.  For  example,  how  are  we  to  explain 
the  appearance  of  a  series  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
with  the  text  on  one  page  and  a  translation  opposite,  in 
pretty  volumes  costing  but  a  trifle  each  ?  They  must 
be  published  because  there  is  popular  demand  for  them 
and  because  it  pays.  And  yet  forty  years  ago  no 
publisher  out  of  Bedlam  would  have  ventured  to  pro- 
duce Plato  and  Euripides  for  popular  consumption.  A 
change  has  taken  place,  and  the  credit  of  it  belongs  to 
our  modern  system  of  education,  and  the  witness  of  it 
is  the  "  Temple  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,"  whose 
existence  is  a  proof  that  the  halfpenny  paper  and 
the  sporting  tipster  are  not  yet  all-sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  intellectual  curiosity  of  the  British  people. 
The  second  volume  of  the  series  contains  the  Euthyphro^ 
Apology^  and  Crito  of  Plato,  with  an  introduction, 
translation,  and  notes  by  Miss  F.  M.  Stawell,  some- 
time lecturer  in  classics  at  Newnham.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  book  contains  the  short  passage  from 
the  Ph^do  in  which  the  hour  of  death  of  Socrates 
is  described  ;  so  that  there  is  in  this  little  volume  a 
complete  account  of  the  offence,  the  trial,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Greek  prophet,  who,  if  to  his  divine 
gifts  there  had  been  added  the  constructive  imagination 
and  the  consuming  passion  of  the  Semites,  might  have 
anticipated  by  four  hundred  years  the  work  of  St  Paul. 
God  has  spoken  to  men  through  the  mouths  of  many 
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teachers,  but  few  of  them  have  been  better,  purer,  or 
greater  than  Socrates,  who  laid  down  his  life  for  the 
truth  and  sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood  ;  and 
now,  far  down  the  ages,  Englishmen  may  read  with 
reverence  the  noblest  of  all  his  words,  recorded  by  his 
faithful  disciple,  and  chosen  and  translated  for  their  use 
and  benefit  by  Miss  Stawell. 

This  clever  lady's  English  version,  based  on  the  text 
of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  is  a  close  translation 
by  a  person  familiar  with  the  best  results  of  modern 
scholarship.  It  is  pleasant  to  read — much  more  plea- 
sant than  Jowett's — for  Socrates  is  made  to  talk  in 
English  like  an  Englishman,  not  like  a  Greek  translat- 
ing out  of  his  own  into  a  foreign  tongue.  This  method, 
however,  has  at  least  one  defect.  In  Greek,  as  in  French, 
it  is  possible  to  combine  great  dignity  and  solemnity  of 
style  and  expression  with  colloquial  ease  and  rapidity. 
In  English,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  not  now  possible. 
The  literary  influence  of  two  or  three  great  seventeeth- 
century  books,  such  as  the  Bible,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton, 
has  been  so  overwhelming  that  a  separate  dialect  has 
been  reserved  for  the  expression  of  our  highest  emotions. 
Such  influences  affected  the  Greeks  but  little,  and  the 
French  not  at  all  ;  roughly  speaking,  they  made  the 
polite  speech  of  each  generation  supply  all  its  literary 
and  emotional  requirements.  Translators  who  strive 
to  create  an  English  "atmosphere"  sometimes  forget 
this  fact.  When  Miss  Stawell  makes  Socrates  frequently 
say  in  the  Apology,  "  My  good  fellow,"  "  My  worthy 
man,"  and  "See  here,  my  friend,"  she  does,  indeed, 
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convey  some  sense  of  the  ease  of  his  fluent  Attic  ;  but 
there  is  a  want  of  dignity  in  the  English  words,  and 
there  are  associations  which  are  foreign  to  the  Greek 
originals,  and  which  would  have  been  intolerable  alike 
to  Athenian  orators  and  Athenian  auditors.  The 
general  reader  will  best  understand  this  point  when  he 
is  told  that  Miss  Stawell  often  renders  by  "Gentlemen" 
the  words  with  which  St  Paul  began  his  speech  on 
Mars  Hill,  which  the  Authorised  Version  translates, 
"  Ye  men  of  Athens."  "  Wiser  than  me,"  a  collo- 
quialism which  occurs  more  than  once  in  Miss  Stawell's 
Apology^  jars  in  such  a  solemn  relationship,  though,  of 
course,  Miss  Stawell  can  quote  good  authorities  such 
as  Swift  and  Prior  in  her  defence,  and  the  similar  case 
of  Shakspeare's  Cleopatra,  who  asks,  "  Is  she  as  tall 
as  me  i 

Such  little  blemishes,  however,  do  not  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  book  to  English  readers.  It  will  pass 
into  the  hands  of  thousands  of  persons  to  whom  the 
Greek  text  on  the  left-hand  pages  will  be  unintelligible, 
and  who  will  gain  from  Miss  Stawell's  English  on  the 
right-hand  pages  knowledge  of  a  martyrdom  which, 
save  one,  was  the  most  momentous  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race.  From  it  they  will  discover  that  faith 
in  God,  hope  of  salvation,  a  love  of  virtue  and  holiness 
which  is  stronger  than  death,  and  the  desire  to  help 
and  to  elevate  the  children  of  men  do  not  belong 
to  any  one  generation  or  race,  church  or  religion. 
They  will  see  how  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  fear  of 
God,  in  one  whom   they  have  been  taught  to  regard 
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as  a  "  pagan,"  transcended  all  fear  of  pain  and  death. 
Socrates  might  have  secured  acquittal  if  he  had  appealed 
to  the  mercy  of  his  judges  or  admitted  that  he  deserved 
punishment.  This  his  conscience  forbade  him  to  do. 
"  Were  I  to  win  you  over  by  my  entreaties,"  he  said, 
"  and  have  you  do  violence  to  your  oath,  plainly  1 
should  be  teaching  you  not  to  believe  in  the  Gods,  and 
my  own  speech  would  accuse  me  unmistakably  of 
unbelief.  But  it  is  far  from  being  so.  For  I  believe, 
men  of  Athens,  as  not  one  of  my  accusers  believes,  and 
I  leave  it  to  you  and  to  God  to  decide  my  case  as  may 
be  best  for  me  and  you."  This  beautiful  anticipation  of 
the  prayer  of  St  Chrysostom  was  the  last  thing  spoken 
by  Socrates  before  the  verdict  of  Guilty.  Even  then 
he  might  have  escaped  had  he  humbled  himself  before 
the  court,  but  with  the  irony  of  a  great  gentleman,  as 
well  as  the  tenacity  of  a  martyr,  he  refused.  The 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced,  followed  by  a  scene 
of  moving  majesty  upon  the  like  of  which  few  eyes 
have  ever  rested.  The  judges  were  five  hundred  and 
one,  and  behind  them,  out  into  the  evening  sunlight 
which  cast  long  shadows,  stretched  a  throng  of  citizens. 
The  hum  of  departure  was  heard,  and  the  judges  rose 
from  their  seats,  the  prosecutors  jubilantly  departed, 
and  the  spectators  began  to  turn  away.  Then  Socrates 
stood  up  and  begged  such  as  cared  to  hear  him  to  stay 
a  little  while.  Beside  him  were  his  weeping  disciples, 
before  him  judges  who  had  doomed  him  and  judges 
who  had  supported  his  cause,  and  there  were  groups  of 
Athenians  curious  to  hear  for  the  last  time  the  voice  of 
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the  teacher  whose  lessons  had  power  so  great  that  the 
State  dared  not  let  him  live.  He  came  forward  and 
spoke  those  simple  "  last  words "  which  have  been 
strength  and  comfort  to  countless  thousands  in  the  day 
of  temptation  and  in  the  hour  of  death.  To  read  them 
as  he  spoke  them — for,  in  spite  of  the  scholars,  I  believe 
he  did  speak  them  ;  surely  they  are  the  cry  of  a 
human  heart,  not  a  literary  fabrication  of  Plato — is  a 
sufficient  reward  for  the  toil  of  learning  a  difficult 
language  ;  but  there  is  a  greater  reward,  and  he  who 
studies  them  with  reverence  "  must  think  of  death  with 
hope,  and  remember  this,  at  least,  as  true,  that  no  evil 
can  come  to  a  good  man  in  life  or  death,  and  that  he  is 
not  forgotten  of  God." 

CICERO 

About  few  men  has  so  much  been  written  as  about 
Cicero.  His  praise  is  in  the  mouths  of  poets  and 
philosophers  ;  politicians  have  made  studies  of  him, 
orators  have  derived  rules  from  him,  grammarians  have 
constituted  him  a  final  authority.  Of  old  it  was  said 
that  a  man  must  be  either  a  Platonist  or  an  Aristotelian, 
and  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago  we  were  divided 
into  Tennysonians  and  Browningites,  and  the  members 
of  the  one  school  seemed  to  lose  the  power  of  appreciat- 
ing the  merits  of  the  other.  In  much  the  same  way, 
poets,  philosophers,  and  historians  have  attached  them- 
selves either  to  Cicero  or  to  Caesar  :  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  have  attached  them- 
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selves  to  Cicero,  for  very  few  of  them  have  owned 
allegiance  to  Cassar.  Mommsen  stands  almost  alone 
in  his  devotion  to  the  great  warrior-statesman,  and  he, 
it  is  amusing  to  notice,  does  scant  justice  to  the  hero 
of  the  Nones  of  December.  The  German  historian 
dubs  Cicero  "a  dabbler  abounding  in  words,  poor 
beyond  all  conception  in  ideas,  nothing  but  an  advo- 
cate, and  not  a  good  one."  Assuredly  this  is  a  most 
grotesque  judgment,  for  no  human  being  ever  possessed 
more  ideas  than  Cicero.  He  has  suffered,  however, 
from  intemperate  eulogy  more  than  from  hostile  pre- 
judice, and  this  is  perhaps  due  to  the  facts,  firstly,  that 
poets  and  historians  generally  have  belonged  to  the 
class  of  whose  interests  he  was  the  strongest  pillar,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  world  has  been  contented  to  take 
him  at  his  own  valuation. 

Many  distinguished  men  have  misunderstood  their 
own  greatness,  and  Cicero  was  one  of  these.  Accidents 
as  well  as  his  abilities  helped  to  place  him  in  a  position 
of  authority,  and  he  persisted  in  regarding  himself  as  a 
statesman  and  a  man  of  action,  while  in  reality  he  was 
a  thinker  and  a  man  of  letters,  who,  all  unconsciously, 
was  made  the  tool  first  of  one  party,  then  of  another. 
In  his  early  days,  the  Roman  constitution  "  had  the 
theory  of  a  popular  sovranty  without  any  machinery 
for  realising  that  sovranty  in  fact."  It  was  a  narrow 
oligarchy,  that  had  been  effective  enough  while  Rome 
was  a  city-state,  but  was  incapable  of  holding  together 
a  conquered  world.  It  was  a  government  without 
either  an  intelligent  will  to  direct  it  or  a  strong  arm  to 
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defend  it.  Already  it  had  received  serious  shocks  ; 
the  coup  d'etat  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  had  loosened  its 
foundations  ;  the  revolution  of  Marius  for  a  while  had 
overthrown  it  ;  only  by  the  military  power  and  the 
ghastly  massacres  of  Sulla  had  it  been  restored.  The 
small  body  of  nobles  that  exercised  all  the  real  executive 
authority  had  conceded  many  political  reforms,  the 
more  readily,  perhaps,  because  they  themselves  were 
unaffected  by  them.  The  Volscian  people,  for  example, 
from  whom  Cicero  sprang,  obtained  what  at  the  present 
time  is  called  home  rule — in  other  words,  Roman 
citizenship  in  addition  to  the  power  of  managing  their 
local  affairs — about  a  hundred  years  before  he  was  born. 
It  was  only  when  social  reform  impended  that  the  real 
fight  began.  The  old  constitution  was  a  fine  instru- 
ment for  the  defeat  of  reformers.  Laws  propounded 
by  the  consuls  were  carried  by  a  handful  of  citizens 
assembled  in  the  Roman  Forum,  and  gangs  of  hired 
ruffians  always  could  secure  the  absence  of  undesirable 
persons.  If  one  consul  went  a  little  too  fast,  his  col- 
league could  block  legislation  by  reporting  unfavour- 
able omens.  Thus,  when  Caesar  proposed  his  agrarian 
and  financial  measures,  Bibulus  insisted  that  he  saw 
lightning  ;  and,  according  to  law  and  custom,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bills  should  have  been  adjourned. 
But  Caesar  was  not  the  man  to  allow  even  lightning  to 
turn  him  from  his  path,  and  he  carried  the  measures 
in  spite  of  the  omen.  Even  Cicero,  when  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  punishing  the  Catilinarian  conspirators, 
violated  the  constitution,  and  Lentulus  and  his  associates 
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were  executed  by  a  tribunal  as  unconstitutional  as  that 
which  sent  Charles  I.  to  the  block.  Two  influences 
increased  the  weakness  of  the  Senate.  Their  power, 
since  the  establishment  of  standing  armies,  rested 
ultimately  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  most  successful 
generals,  and  their  feebly  selfish  policy  constantly  was 
frustrated  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  equestrian  order. 
This  order,  to  which  Cicero  belonged,  was  analogous 
to  our  upper  middle  class.  It  contained  the  wealthy 
business  men  of  Rome,  the  merchants,  bankers,  and 
tax-farmers.  These  astute  persons,  like  Hal  of  the 
Wynd,  fought  for  their  own  hands.  To  gain  their 
privileges  they  sided  with  the  democracy,  and  when  the 
democracy  grew  threatening  they  went  over  to  the  nobles. 
Among  their  rights  was  that  of  constituting  the  juries 
which  tried  administrators  charged  with  corruption. 
The  subordinate  political  offices  were  open  to  them, 
and  from  such  officials  the  Senate  was  recruited.  But 
the  nobles  jealously  excluded  them  from  the  highest 
places,  and  when  Cicero  became  consul  no  knight  had 
occupied  the  office  for  about  two  hundred  years. 

Cicero,  like  Mr  Chamberlain,  began  life  as  a  Radical. 
The  dictator  Sulla  had  clipped  the  wings  of  the 
knights,  who  were  then  great  friends  of  the  democracy. 
In  defending  a  man  who  had  been  robbed  by  a  creature 
of  Sulla,  Cicero  made  his  first  public  appearance.  It 
was  a  brave  performance,  but  probably  the  orator  ran 
less  risk  than  he  would  have  us  to  believe — certainly 
less  than  Ccesar  when  he  refused  to  divorce  his  wife  at 
the  biddincT  of  the  tyrant.     However,  it  established  his 
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fame,  and  the  nobles  were  quick  enough  to  perceive 
his  abilities.  Perhaps,  upon  the  principle  that  induces 
directors  to  give  a  seat  at  their  board  to  troublesome 
critics,  a  place  was  found  for  him  in  the  Senate,  and  he 
was  elected  consul.  In  that  office  he  showed  himself 
to  be  a  fearless  and  capable  administrator  ;  but  his 
success  turned  his  head.  From  that  moment  he  re- 
garded himself  as  the  hub  of  the  universe,  whereas  he 
was  only  a  rather  large  fly  upon  the  wheel.  His  over- 
throw of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  completed  his 
demoralisation.  It  was  in  truth  a  pitiful  business  that 
Caesar  would  have  nipped  in  the  bud,  scorning  to  do 
more  than  to  hint  to  the  conspirators  that  they  were  a 
pack  of  blundering  fools.  Cicero,  who  must  have  had 
half  of  them  in  his  pay,  and  was  informed  of  every  step 
they  took,  carefully  nursed  the  plot  until  he  could  ex- 
plode it  in  a  blaze  of  theatrical  glory.  Henceforth  he 
posed  as  the  saviour  of  the  State,  and  paved  the  way 
for  his  sad  humiliation.  Always  excepting  his  power 
of  oratory,  he  lacked  every  one  of  the  qualities  of  a 
successful  ruler  at  a  critical  time.  He  had  no  sure 
instinct  in  the  choice  of  instruments  and  allies  ;  his 
friend  Cato  was  an  obstinate  theorist  that  would  have 
overturned  a  dozen  constitutions  to  establish  a  single 
principle  ;  his  patron  Pompey,  along  with  all  Cicero's 
vanity,  exhibited  an  incompetence  almost  miraculous. 
He  had  no  steadfastness  ;  in  the  days  of  his  disgrace 
he  crawled  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  feet  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  pouring  over  each  in  turn  his  fickle 
praises.     He  wanted  proud  magnanimity  ;  never,  like 
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Caesar,  could  he  have  tossed  unread  into  the  fire  the 
secret  papers  of  his  foes.  Worst  of  all,  he  had  no  true 
political  foresight  ;  he  could  not  perceive  that  for  a 
state  with  an  unworkable  constitution,  with  a  stupid 
and  idle  nobility,  a  selfish  and  shifty  plutocracy,  an 
ignorant  and  reckless  democracy,  the  only  possible 
alternative  was  national  dissolution,  or  Caesar.  The 
liberty,  the  order,  the  stability  of  which  he  dreamed 
came  only  in  the  train  of  him  whom  Mommsen  well 
has  called  "  the  entire  and  perfect  man."  The  author 
of  the  essay  on  Old  Age  ever  must  remain  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  most  lovable  of  men.  But  of  Cicero, 
the  politician  glorified  by  himself  and  magnified  by  a 
host  of  adorers,  one  had  best  be  contented  to  say,  in 
the  sardonic  words  of  Seneca,  that  he  was  "  non  sine 
causa  sed  sine  fine  laudatus." 

"DE   SENECTUTE" 

Old  age,  like  death,  is  a  subject  from  which  the 
young  and  healthy  mind  intuitively  shrinks.  All  men 
wish  to  attain  it,  and  all  dread  it  as  it  is  approached. 
Its  contemplation  is  man's  saddest  occupation.  Even 
in  youth  and  middle  life  it  casts  its  cold  shadow  across 
a  man's  heart,  for  he  watches  its  blight  falling  upon  the 
elders  whom  he  has  loved,  and  upon  whom  he  has  leaned. 
This,  possibly,  is  a  grief  harder  to  bear  than  actual 
personal  experience  of  old  age,  which  creeps  on  so  im- 
perceptibly that  nature  has  ample  time  to  accommodate 
herself  to  new  conditions.      In  poverty  or  ill-health  no 
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age  of  man  can  be  happy  ;  and  it  needs  not  Cicero  to 
convince  us  that,  with  a  sound  constitution  and  reason- 
able comfort,  a  man  may  be  as  happy,  after  his  fashion, 
in  his  latter  years  as  he  was  in  his  midsummer  prime. 
Nevertheless,  the  wonderful  essay  De  Senectute  is  not 
without  its  uses.  It  is  those  who  may  yet  grow  old 
that  need  consolation.  The  wise  old  man  has  found 
his  consolation  long  ago.  In  the  essay  Cato  addresses 
his  arguments  to  two  young  men  to  prove  that  old  age 
is  not  less  happy  than  earlier  life  ;  they  it  is  who  need 
convincing,  not  he.  And  in  all  literature  there  is 
perhaps  no  balm  more  sweet  for  minds  hurt  by  the  fear 
of  age.  In  Holy  Writ  we  are  taught  to  expect  the 
happiness  of  another  life  rather  than  earthly  compensa- 
tions. Austere  are  the  words  of  the  great  Psalm  : 
"  The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten  ; 
and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years, 
yet  is  their  strength  labour  and  sorrow  ;  for  it  is  soon 
cut  off,  and  we  fly  away."  Not  less  stern  is  the 
exquisite  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  wherein  man  is 
bidden  to  remember  his  Creator  "  while  the  evil  days 
come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say, 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  them,"  when  "  the  almond  tree 
shall  flourish  and  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden, 
and  desire  shall  fail."  Such  references  to  old  age  as 
are  made  in  the  New  Testament  have  the  purpose  of 
leading  young  persons  to  pay  due  respect  to  their  elders. 
In  fact,  throughout  the  Bible  old  age  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  inevitable  woes  of  human  life. 

The    Greeks,    before    Socrates,    for    the    most    part 
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held    old    age    in  shuddering  horror.     In  Homer  the 
weakness    of    advanced    years   is   often    touched   upon 
with  a  half-scornful  pity.     Achilles,  addressing  Nestor, 
says  :    "  Now  give  I  thee  this   prize   unwon,  for   not 
in  boxing  shalt  thou  strive,   neither  wrestle,  nor  enter 
on   the  javelin    match,    nor    race    with    thy   feet  ;    for 
grim   old    age    already    weigheth    on    thee."       Nestor, 
replying,   "  recounts   the   triumphs   of    his   youth,   and 
sadly   says  :    Thus   was   I  once,  but  now  let  younger 
men  join  in  such  feats.      I  must  bend  to  grievous  age  ; 
but  then  was  I  of  mark  among  heroes."     Cicero  points 
out,  however,  the  passage  in  which  Agamemnon  wishes 
for  ten  men  like  Nestor,  quaintly  observing  that  the 
King  of  Men  nowhere  wishes  for  ten  men  like  Ajax. 
The    Greek    tragedians    are    usually   gloomy    on    the 
subject.     There    is    a    famous    passage    in    .^schylus 
which    represents   advanced   age    tottering    along    "  its 
three-footed    path "  nothing   better   than   a  child,  and 
flitting    like    a  daydream.      Euripides    says   scornfully 
that    the    race    of    old    men    is    by    nature    hasty  and 
impatient  of  control.     To  him  they  are  but   children 
once  more.     Gloomiest  of  all  is  that  tremendous  anti- 
strophe    of    Sophocles,    the    end    of    which    has    been 
rendered  : — 

"  Age,  impotent,  accurst. 

That  friendless,  homeless  Wight, 
Last  of  man's  woes  and  worst. 

Where  all  the  rest  unite." 

The  comedians  and  comic  poets  have  a  brighter  out- 
look.    Anaxandrides  contends  that  old  age  is  not  the 
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heaviest  of  burdens,  and  that  the  man  who  bears  it 
unwisely  makes  it  so.  He  who  endures  it  without 
grumbling  lulls  it  to  sleep,  takes  away  its  pain,  and 
substitutes  pleasure.  Aristophanes  lightly  remarks 
that  old  men  are  boys  twice  over.  And  one  unknown 
comic  poet  compares  old  age  to  marriage,  saying  we  are 
all  in  a  hurry  to  obtain  them  both,  and  when  we  have 
got  them  we  are  sorry. 

Generally  the  Latin  poets  and  writers  follow  Greek 
originals.  Virgil,  as  everybody  knows,  puts  sorrowing 
age  among  the  shapes  of  horror  that  have  placed  their 
couches  in  the  jaws  of  hell.  Most  of  the  Roman 
poets  linger  with  dreary  fascination  upon  its  physical 
blemishes.  Catullus  sings  of  its  loitering  step  and 
trembling  knee  and  palsied  head.  Juvenal,  as  we 
should  expect,  appals  us  with  ugly  detail.  "  With 
what  unceasing  and  grievous  ills  is  old  age  loaded  ? 
First  of  all  a  face  hideous  and  ghastly,  changed  from 
its  former  self  ;  for  a  smooth  skin,  a  hide  with  scrufF 
overgrown,  and  flabby  cheeks  and  such  wrinkles  as 
many  a  grandam  ape  is  seen  to  scrape  in  her  wizened 
jowl."  The  tenderer  Ovid  laments  that  "  wasting  old 
age  will  place  its  hand  on  beauty,  advancing  with  noise- 
less step."  Even  Seneca,  that  sweetest,  most  com- 
forting philosopher,  regards  age  as  an  incurable  disease, 
and  sighs  to  think  that  "  none  of  us  is  the  same  in  old 
age  that  he  was  in  youth."  But  why  multiply  these 
mournful  moans  }  Let  us  turn  rather  to  the  sunny 
sentences  of  Cicero,  who  bids  every  man  not  only  to 
hope   for   old   age,  but  to   rejoice   in   it  when   he  has 
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reached  it.  His  own  life  was  sad  and  disappointed 
when  he  wrote  it.  His  power  had  passed  from  him, 
his  ideals  were  shattered,  his  hopes  were  blighted,  and 
yet  he,  a  pagan  philosopher,  was  inspired  to  utter  a 
jubilant  shout  of  triumphant  faith  which  neither  con- 
fessor nor  martyr  has  surpassed.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
analyse  an  argument  familiar  to  all  educated  persons. 
I  only  desire  to  note  that,  of  the  four  points  of  his 
thesis,  his  conclusion  ultimately  rests  upon  the  last. 
He  contends  that  old  age  does  not  prevent  useful 
activity  ;  that  the  loss  of  physical  strength  is  not  an 
unmixed  evil  ;  that  the  fading  of  sensual  pleasures  is  a 
splendid  advantage.  But  all  these  things  he  believes 
because,  in  the  fourth  place,  he  has  the  conviction  in 
the  inmost  core  of  his  reason  that  old  age  is  but  the 
last  stage  of  a  journey  to  a  glorious  immortality.  The 
positive  and  passionate  certitude  of  Cicero  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  facts  in  the  history  of  religion.  It  far 
transcends  the  calm  philosophy  of  Socrates,  who  was 
equally  contented  to  live  or  be  dead  beyond  the  grave. 
To  Cicero  the  death  of  the  soul  is  unthinkable,  and  he 
is  joyfully  ready  to  quit  life  as  he  would  an  inn,  not  as 
a  home.  The  great  Apostle  himself  has  no  confession 
of  faith  more  resolute  than  that  passage  of  jubilant 
acclaim  which  begins  :  "  O  praeclarum  diem  quum  ad 
illud  divinum  animorum  concilium  coetumque  pro- 
ficiscar,  quumque  ex  hac  turba  et  colluvione  discedam." 
He  is  going  to  join  those  who  have  gone  before  him, 
and  especially  his  dear  son,  for  whose  loss  he  found 
"consolation    in    the    thought    that    the    parting    and 
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separation  between  us  was  not  to  be  for  long."  Not 
truth  itself  can  destroy  his  faith,  and  he  writes  that 
final  confession  upon  which  a  Church  might  be  founded  : 
"  If  I  err  in  this,  that  1  believe  the  souls  of  men  to  be 
immortal,  I  err  gladly,  and  I  would  not  while  I  live 
that  this  error  in  which  I  glory  should  be  wrested 
from  me." 

VIRGIL 

When  Abraham  pled  with  Jehovah  for  the  cities  of 
the  plain  there  were  not  found  ten  righteous  persons 
to  stay  the  hand  of  the  Destroyer.  In  our  modern 
world  of  gross  materialism,  of  Brummagem  virtues, 
where  the  making  of  a  machine  is  a  nobler  work  than 
the  making  of  a  soul,  there  is  peradventure  a  remnant 
left  of  just  men  for  whose  sake  the  avenging  angel  may 
forbear.  A  passage  of  simple  but  poignant  pathos  in 
Professor  Glover's  Studies  in  Virgil  shows  that  some  of 
these  are  to  be  found  in  Canada.  When  that  author 
was  Professor  of  Latin  in  a  Canadian  university, 
Greek  and  Latin  were  optional  subjects,  and  the 
young  men  of  practical  minds  naturally  chose  courses 
which,  in  a  common  phrase  that  hides  a  fathomless  depth 
of  irony,  "  were  likely  to  be  of  future  advantage  to 
them."  What  these  subjects  were  we  are  not  told  ; 
possibly  the  students  flocked  to  the  professor  of  wheat- 
growing,  the  professor  of  log-sawing,  the  professor  of 
paper-making,  or  the  professor  of  brewing.  But  the 
occupant  of  the  Latin  chair  was  not  without  consolation. 
"  Not    at    all    infrequently,"  he  says,    "  a   student,    in 
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spite  of  woeful  preparation  and  persistent  inability  to 
translate    with    accuracy,  or    to  compose    without  ele- 
mentary blunders  in  syntax,  would  nevertheless  realise 
something  of  the  literary  value  of  the  poet  or  historian 
who  was  being  read  in  class,  and  would  persevere  with 
an  almost  pathetic  enthusiasm  in  a  study  in  which   he 
could  hope  for  no  distinction,  but  which  he  could  and 
did  enjoy.     He  realised,  in  fact,  that  the  old  Scotch  term 
Humanity    meant    something."     One    likes    to   think 
that  in  Canada,  amid  the  boundless  autumn  fields  of 
grain  and  in  the  white  solitudes  of  winter,  there  are 
some  happy  souls  that  take  delight  in  the  hardly  won 
treasures  of  Virgil.     If  there  are,  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
Canada.     The    inspiring   effect  of  such  scholars  upon 
the  teacher  is  manifested  in  Professor  Glover's  charm- 
ing book,    which    embodies   and    expands    the   winter 
lectures  of  five  years,  and  is  touched  with  the  glow  of 
"almost    pathetic   enthusiasm"     that    brightened    the 
lives    of    those    young    folk    who    "  without    hope    of 
distinction "    devoted   themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
poet.      Mr  Glover's  chapters  may  serve  to  draw  others 
in  this  country  within   the  witchery  of  "sweet  Maro's 
matchless  strain,"  and  those  who  have  already  felt  it 
will  love  it  the  more  and  understand  it  the  oetter  for 
what  he  says. 

Virgil's  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  facts  of  literature  ;  and  one  suspects 
that  his  influence,  in  part  at  any  rate,  is  the  result 
of  a  curious  accident.  Until  the  abolition  of  the 
Humanities    and    the    substitution  of  practical  money- 
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getting  as  the  supreme  and  sublime  object  of  existence, 
the  words  of  Virgil  rose  to  the  lips  of  the  best-educated 
men  perhaps  more  frequently  than  those  of  any  other 
book  except  the  Bible.  And  one  reason  is  that,  by  a 
strange  chance,  Virgil  himself  in  the  Middle  Ages 
came  to  be  regarded  as  almost  a  sacred  writer,  and  the 
reverence  he  so  won  is  even  still  unconsciously  accorded 
to  him.  The  mediaeval  Church  claimed  him  as  half 
her  own.  Even  those  who  denied  to  him  the  full  gift 
of  inspiration,  like  Dante  placed  him  on  the  threshold 
of  the  saints  ;  his  own  contemporary  Horace,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  in  passing,  classed  him  among  the 
"  white  souls,"  along  with  Varius  and  Plotius.  But 
the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  went  further,  and 
imagined  that  Virgil  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Comparetti  says  that  in  the  Mass  of  St  Paul, 
which  used  to  be  sung  at  Mantua,  it  was  declared  that 
the  Apostle  visited  the  poet's  grave  at  Naples  and 
burst  into  tears,  exclaiming  :  "  What  would  I  not  have 
made  thee  had  I  found  thee  still  alive,  O  greatest  of 
the  poets  !  "  Thus  it  came  about  that  Virgil,  next  after 
the  Bible,  was  most  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

In  this  connection  one  calls  to  mind  a  passage  of 
Froude,  in  which  he  compares  Homer  with  David, 
and  continues  :  "  When  the  occasions  of  life  stir  the 
feelings  in  us  on  which  religion  itself  reposes,  if  we 
were  as  familiar  with  the  Iliad  as  with  the  Psalms,  the 
words  of  the  old  Ionian  singer  would  leap  as  naturally 
to  our  lips  as  those  of  the  Israelite  king."  This  is 
most  true  and  useful  to  remember ;  we  must  beware 
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of  supposing  that  thoughts  and  expressions  which  for 
us  have  hallowed  associations  are  necessarily  of  the 
greatest  artistic  and  moral  excellence.  Christendom 
has  accorded  to  Virgil  a  recognition  denied  to  all  other 
pagan  poets  ;  theologians  have  discussed  whether  the 
famous  "jam  nova  progenies"  was  or  was  not  an 
inspired  prophecy  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  figure 
of  the  Mantuan  has  been  represented  in  Christian 
churches  among  the  patriarchs  and  prophets.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  either  his  ethics  or  his  art  sur- 
passes that  of  all  other  classical  poets. 

Virgil  is  the  most  human  of  the  ancient  singers  ;  he 
was  a  man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  ;  in  his  verses 
"  sunt  lacrymae  rerum  "  such  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  poems,   Greek  or  Roman.      Mr  Glover,  by  the 
way,  points  out  with  quaint  truth  that  nobody  knows 
exactly  what  Virgil  meant  by  that  deathless  phrase.     But 
the  intimacy  of  his  association  with  the  life  he  sang,  and 
the  sensitiveness  with  which  he  vibrated  to  the  emotions 
he  himself  created,  were  limitations  that  kept  him  below 
the    highest    peaks    of    perfection.       He  was  an  actor 
playing  on  his  own  stage  in  his  own   piece,  rarely  able 
to  see  beyond  the  footlights.     He  knows  nothing  of 
the  divine  detachment  of  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  who 
looked  down  upon  the  whole  earth  and    beheld  with 
serene,  untroubled  eyes  the  sorrow  and  the  joy  of  men. 
To  contrast  him  with   the    multitudinous  Shakspeare, 
the  heir  of    many  succeeding  ages,  were  difficult  and 
perhaps  absurd,  so  men  usually  have  been  content  to 
judge  him  by  his  own  master  and  model.     But  here 
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again    a    difficulty    arises,    for    one    sometimes    doubts 
whether    the    true    Virgil  was    not    the  Virgil    of    the 
Eclogues    rather  than  the  Virgil  of  the  Mne'id.     Here 
he  has  no  master  and  no  pupil  ;  for  pure  felicity  and 
poetic  tenderness  you  cannot  match,  in  Greek  or  Roman 
literature,  that  picture  of  the  girl  beneath  the  apple-tree 
which  Macaulay  and  Voltaire  praised  as  the  most  perfect 
in  the  Latin  language.     Virgil,  however,  challenges  our 
judgment  as  an  epic  rather  than  as  a  rustic  poet,  and  in 
this  respect  he  must   yield  place  to   his   incomparable 
master.     Virgil,  like  Tennyson  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King^ 
suffered  from  the  fatal  choice  of  an  inferior  hero.     All 
the  seas  that  laved  the  Italian  shores  could  not  wash 
away  the  guilt  of  Dido's  seduction  and  desertion,  and 
Virgil  must  have  known  it.     The  fault  in  him  arose 
from  artistic    rather    than  moral  imperfection.     Virgil 
wrote     the     fourth    book    of     the     Mneid    with     the 
seventh  and  eighth  books  of  the   Odyssey  in  his  mind. 
Odysseus  deserted  Calypso,  and  no  one  thought  any 
the  worse  of  him  ;  why  should  not  iEneas  dally  with 
Dido  and  sail  away  "?     But  the  poet  failed  to  perceive 
that    what    to    an  ageless    and  immortal    goddess  was 
a  light  affliction  which   is  but  for  a  moment,  was  to  a 
woman  a  mortal  blow.     Homer  never  could  have  made 
such  a  blunder.     Not  only  in  this  respect,  but  in  all 
others,  the  Greek  poet's  view  of  life  is  larger  than  that 
of    the    Roman.     Homer's  emotions  are  cosmic,  they 
are  high,  we  cannot  attain  unto  them.   ■  Virgil's  emo- 
tions  are   those   that   throb   through  men  and  women 
every  hour.     When  dangers  thicken,  how  wistful  his 
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hope,  how  childlike  his  trust  in  God  !  "  O  passi 
graviora  ;  dabit  deus  his  quoque  finem."  In  the  midst 
of  affliction  he  bethinks  him  of  the  joy  of  remembering 
perils  passed  :  "  Forsan  et  hasc  olim  meminisse  juvabit." 
Again  he  commits  himself  with  resignation  to  the  hands 
of  Providence  :  "  Quo  fata  trahunt  retrahuntque  se- 
quamur."  And  in  the  black  hour  there  comes  to  him 
a  ray  of  light  :  "  Forsan  miseros  meliora  sequentur." 
Precious  words  these  that  have  earned  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  unnumbered  wayfarers  along  the  rugged 
roads  of  earth.  But  do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves  ; 
in  nobility,  in  moral  majesty,  they  fade  into  nothing- 
ness beside  the  words  of  Sarpedon  to  Glaucus  ;  and 
Virgil's  pretty  pictures  are  as  Watteau  to  Michel- 
angelo when  compared  with  such  a  scene  as  that 
when  the  mourning  king  with  his  dead  son  came  to 
the  eddying  Xanthus,  and  dawn  of  the  saffron  mantle 
covered  all  the  earth.  The  sun  and  the  moon  never 
stand  still  in  Homer  ;  in  deep,  unbroken  stillness 
Nature  moves  ;  and  man,  with  his  little  tragedies,  lies 
in  awful  solitude  at  the  conflux  of  eternities. 
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The  applause  of  mankind  sometimes  seems  like  the 
cheers  in  a  French  theatre  ;  an  interested  band  begin  a 
shout  of  approbation,  and  the  rest  of  the  spectators  take 
up  the  cry.  Hence  it  happens  that  great  and  picturesque 
figures  in  the  world's  history  are  often  passed  by  with 
ignorance  and  indifference,  while  lesser  men,  advertised 
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by  their  claques,  attract  the  notice  of  all.  A  strangely 
neglected  character  is  the  Roman  Emperor  Julian,  whom 
the  Church  has  branded  with  the  epithet  "  apostate," 
who  strove  and  failed  to  preserve  the  old  order  and  the 
old  civilisation  against  the  encroachments  of  a  new  faith 
destructive  of  old  beliefs,  who  rivalled  the  glory  of 
Julius  Caesar  in  the  West,  and  who  in  the  East  found 
his  death  while  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander. 
In  earlier  times,  when  ecclesiastical  controversy  filled  a 
large  space  in  literature,  Julian  was  the  pivot  of  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  mostly  unprofitable  and  ignorant.  He 
was  even  drawn  into  contemporary  politics.  In  the  reign 
of  James  II.  a  parson  named  Samuel  Johnson  published 
a  learned  and  elaborate  parallel  between  Julian  and 
that  monarch,  which  work  provoked  an  answering 
treatise  of  whimsical  erudition  from  a  "  Minister  of 
London."  The  German  Strauss  concealed  an  indict- 
ment of  the  king  of  Prussia  beneath  a  sketch  of  Julian's 
character ;  Neander  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Bletterie  composed 
useful  monographs  upon  him.  Dr  Rendall,  of  Charter- 
house, wrote  a  criticism  of  his  life  and  work  as  the 
Hulsean  Essay  for  1876,  which  unhappily  is  out  of 
print.  But  the  majority  of  persons  who  know  anything 
about  this  remarkable  monarch  and  philosopher,  if  they 
do  not  seek  Ammianus  and  the  other  originals,  gain 
their  knowledge  from  the  pages  of  Gibbon.  A  new 
and  very  learned  authority,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Alice 
Gardner,  of  Newnham  College,  must  now  be  added  to 
the  list.  This  clever  lady  has  gathered  together  pretty 
nearly  everything  that  is  known  of  the  Emperor,  and 
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has  compiled  a  tolerably  lucid  summary  of  the  obscure 
religious  controversies  of  the  time.  But  she  is  a  scholar 
rather  than  an  artist,  and  her  book  does  not  leave  in  the 
mind  that  definite  image  of  the  man  and  his  time  that 
the  chapters  of  Gibbon  produce.  Gibbon  is  j  ust  as  learned, 
but  he  uses  his  knowledge  with  artistic  economy.  This 
faculty  Miss  Gardner  lacks,  and  hence  her  book  is  too 
much  like  a  collection  of  references  strung  together  by 
a  slender  thread.  She  is  highly  interesting,  however, 
from  her  deep  sympathy  with  her  hero  and  her  obvious 
fear  to  give  that  sympathy  full  play.  In  her  nervous 
anxiety  to  be  fair  all  round  she  makes  some  ingenious 
allowances  for  that  miserable  scoundrel,  the  eunuch- 
governed  and  bloodthirsty  Constantius,  excuses  which 
would  have  filled  the  gentle  Gregory  Nazianzen  with 
amazement  and  disgust.  It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that 
an  historian  should  never  try  to  be  fair.  If  he  cannot 
be  fair  without  trying,  let  him  be  unfair  :  his  work  wiU 
be  more  excellent  in  point  of  art,  and  just  as  instructive 
in  point  of  fact. 

Miss  Gardner  has  come  nearer  to  the  secret  of 
Julian's  policy  than  any  other  writer.  "In  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  Julian  foresaw  the  Dark  Ages"  ;  but,  she 
adds,  "  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  did  not  see  the  Re- 
naissance on  the  other  side."  We  need  not  wonder, 
indeed,  for  had  he  seen  it  his  policy  would  have  re- 
mained the  same.  Partly  owing  to  the  shrill  fury  of 
ecclesiastical  writers,  and  partly  owing  to  his  own  passion 
for  theology,  which  peeps  out  from  almost  everything 
he  wrote,  the  world  has  been  persuaded  to  regard  as  a 
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religious  crusade  what  was  a  purely  political  movement. 
In  dealing  with  such  a  period  as  the  fourth  century,  at 
the  outset  one  must  avoid  a  common  misapprehension, 
and  must  endeavour  to  realise  the  growth  and  evolution 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  never  passed  from  per- 
fection to  degeneration,  but  which  on  the  contrary  passed 
from  the  poorest  origins  through  an  ever-ascending 
scale  of  moral  progress  ;  so  that  the  Christian  beliefs  in 
each  period  are  better  than  those  of  the  preceding.  To 
suppose  that  the  word  Christianity  implied  to  Julian's 
contemporaries  what  it  does  to  us  is  absurd.  Let  anyone 
who  doubts  this  fact  read  the  invectives  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  he  will  soon  find  that  the  Christian 
practices  and  beliefs  of  that  time  are  almost  as  repugnant 
to  our  feelings,  almost  as  hostile  to  our  most  sacred 
convictions,  as  are  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  Dahomey 
at  the  present  time.  We  must  not  look  upon  Julian 
as  the  butcher  of  meek  lambs,  but  rather  as  the  whipper- 
in  of  snarling  curs.  To  understand  the  policy  of  Julian 
one  must  understand  that  Christianity  as  accepted  and 
practised  during  his  life,  unlike  our  purified  religion, 
was  not  a  faith  to  compel  the  adhesion  of  the  best  and 
most  enlightened  minds,  and,  further,  one  must  inquire 
into  the  relations  between  Church  and  State.  Now,  the 
Church  was  transformed  from  a  proscribed  secret  society 
into  a  powerful  political  weapon  by  Constantine,  who, 
casting  about  for  some  bond  to  hold  together  his  scattered 
empire,  some  prop  for  his  tottering  throne,  lit  upon  the 
underground  organisation  of  the  Church.  To  him  and 
to  his  immediate  successors  Christianity  was  an  instru- 
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ment  of  policy  and  not  a  discipline  of  soul.  It  is  Julian's 
conspicuous  merit  to  have  foreseen  that  Constantine's 
policy  was  wrong,  and  that  the  very  influence  upon 
which  he  relied  to  keep  the  empire  together,  if  unre- 
strained, must  inevitably  smash  to  atoms  the  old  order 
of  the  world. 

As  Miss  Gardner  acutely  points  out,  Julian  fore- 
saw the  Dark  Ages.  What  the  ultimate  developments 
of  Christianity  might  be  he  probably  did  not  know, 
and  perhaps  did  not  care  ;  but  he  saw  most  clearly  that 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  triumph  of  the  Church 
would  be  the  triumph  of  barbarism  within  and  without, 
and  the  utter  overthrow  of  society.  The  new  wine  of 
this  religion  he  believed  must  burst  the  old  bottles  of 
Hellenic  culture  and  Roman  discipline,  and  burst  them 
sure  enough  it  did.  Its  stern  exclusiveness  was  in- 
compatible with  that  large  tolerance  and  tranquil 
indifference  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  pagan 
order.  It  was  the  first  persecuting  religion  in  Europe  ; 
never  before  had  men  thought  to  slay  one  another 
over  theological  niceties  ;  and  the  moment  the  State 
recognised,  regulated,  and  promoted  such  methods  of 
controversy,  the  particular  civilisation  of  the  ancient 
world  was  doomed.  Rome  absorbed  the  gods  of  its 
conquered  nations,  and  found  for  them  places  within 
the  Pantheon  ;  the  Church  struck  at  them  all,  and, 
having  overthrown  them,  decked  them  out  as  devils. 
Furthermore,  this  conquering  influence  was  beneath 
the  best  morals  and  the  highest  intelligence  of  the  time, 
which  scorned  the  puerilities  over  which  it  struggled. 
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and  hated  what  seemed  to  be  its  insensate  cruelty. 
Where  the  Church  did  succeed  in  making  some  im- 
pression upon  the  culture  of  the  age,  the  effect  was  bad ; 
the  semi-pagan  Christianity  of  the  Greek  Church,  which 
is  largely  divorced  from  morals,  shows  us  what  form 
the  religion  took  in  contact  with  the  ancient  civilisation. 
It  could  not  live  by  compromise  or  by  amalgamation  ; 
to  become  a  real  power  it  must  build  up  an  entirely 
new  society  from  the  nethermost  foundation  stone. 
The  Hun  and  the  Goth  and  the  Middle  Ages  were 
needed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  purified  faith  of 
Christ.  To  men  to-day  looking  backward  from  a  serene 
height  of  human  progress,  attained,  in  part  at  least,  by 
the  ladder  of  the  faith,  the  efforts  and  policy  of  Julian 
may  seem  as  wicked  as  futile.  But  to  him,  with  clear, 
strong  sight,  perceiving  the  black  clouds  that  gathered 
over  everything  beautiful,  over  all  that  was  wise  and 
orderly  and  good,  may  it  not  well  have  seemed  a  sacred 
duty  to  strengthen  the  wavering  line,  to  stablish  and 
continue  the  march  of  the  old  world  ?  Nay,  we  too,  in 
all  loyalty  to  true  religion,  may  entertain  the  question 
whether  the  success  of  Julian  might  not  have  promoted 
the  cause  of  Christ  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  men. 
Christianity  itself  he  could  not  stamp  out.  He  never 
would  have  tried  to  do  so  had  he  shorn  the  Church  of 
every  shred  of  political  power.  Had  he  accomplished 
this  result,  the  purification  of  the  faith  might  have 
come  more  quickly,  the  world  might  have  been  spared 
the  Dark  Ages,  and  all  the  wisdom  and  the  beauty  which 
then  perished  would  still  have  been  our  precious  heritage. 
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Julian's  cousin  and  predecessor,  Constantlus,  came 
to  the  throne  under  circumstances  not  unlike  those 
which  occurred  in  Servia  a  few  years  ago.  The  metro- 
politan of  Belgrade  celebrated  the  murder  of  the  king 
and  queen  by  singing  the  "  Te  Deum  "  in  the  cathedral, 
and  a  horror-stricken  writer  in  the  English  press 
exclaimed  that  surely  never  before  had  the  hymn  been 
sung  on  such  an  occasion  !  It  has  been  sung  hundreds 
of  times  on  such  occasions,  and  if  it  was  not  suns:  when 
Constantius  butchered  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Flavian  family,  the  reason  was  that  it  had  not  then  been 
written.  Julian  was  a  boy  of  six,  and  his  life  was 
spared  possibly  because  of  his  youth,  more  probably  by 
some  accident.  Until  he  was  four-and-twenty  he  was 
kept  a  prisoner,  and  he  was  compelled,  under  peril  of 
his  life,  to  observe  the  public  rites  of  the  Church.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  the  cruelty  and  wickedness 
of  Constantius  engendered  in  the  mind  of  Julian  a 
hatred  of  Christianity,  but  this  is  not  at  all  likely  ; 
though  we  may  imagine  that,  just  as  boys  from  rigid 
Puritan  homes  are  often  tempted  to  licence  of  life  and 
thought,  so  Julian  from  his  early  discipHne  may  have 
acquired  some  distaste  for  Christian  doctrine  and  observ- 
ances. But  such  prejudice  could  have  little  influence 
upon  a  man  of  Julian's  character. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  attitude  to  Christianity  has 
been  absurdly  misrepresented.  Most  persons  who 
know  anything  about  him  seem  to  regard  him  as  a 
fourth-century  Mr  Bradlaugh,  consumed  with  the 
desire  to  pervert  true  believers  to  infidelity.     Such  an 
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idea  exhibits  ignorance  of  the  man  himself,  and  of  the 
conditions  of  Church  and  State  in  his  day.  With 
Constantine  and  Constantius,  Christianity  was  a  policy, 
not  a  religion.  Neither  of  these  princes  was  baptized 
into  the  Church  until  he  reached  his  death-bed,  and 
even  then  the  rite  was  probably  performed  through  the 
insistence  of  prelates  or  from  considerations  of  statecraft. 
But  of  Christianity  as  a  supreme  moral  and  theological 
influence  they  knew  and  cared  nothing.  Julian's  Hellen- 
ism was  also  in  great  part  political,  but  not  altogether  ; 
it  was,  besides,  a  sentimental  hobby.  In  his  fine  and 
noble  character  there  were  two  weak  points.  He  had 
an  incurable  love  of  scribbling,  and,  as  Ammianus 
frankly  confesses,  he  loved  applause.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  endeavoured  to  model  himself  upon 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  between  the  two  young  men 
there  are  some  surprising  points  of  resemblance.  It 
sometimes  pleased  Alexander  to  pose  as  a  philosopher, 
and  it  gratified  the  innocent  vanity  of  Julian  to  dispute 
with  doctors  and  to  propound  doctrines.  But  while 
Alexander's  life  was  stained  with  crimes  and  vices,  that 
of  Julian  was  sanctified  by  a  purity  of  mind  and  body 
that  might  have  made  him,  had  Providence  so  ordained 
it,  one  of  the  brightest  confessors  of  the  early  Church. 
As  it  is,  his  memory  has  been  loaded  with  the  execra- 
tions of  the  faithful,  and  his  honour  has  been  branded 
with  the  stigma  of  apostasy.  Such  a  fate  the  warrior- 
statesman  never  could  have  anticipated.  That  he 
should  be  known  for  all  time  because  of  his  dealing 
with  a  few  wild,  warring  sects,  and  that  men  should 
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occupy  themselves  for  fifteen  hundred  years  with  half 
a  dozen  of  his  hastily  scribbled  and  rather  foolish 
pamphlets,  would  have  seemed  to  him  incredible.  He 
had  a  juster  sense  of  the  proportion  of  things  than  some 
of  us  have.  Mr  Wise  and  his  followers  may  suppose 
that  the  gaze  of  mankind  is  fixed  on  Walton  Gaol. 
This  is  not  a  greater  delusion  than  to  imagine  that  the 
one  great  thought,  the  one  great  task  of  Julian,  his 
captains,  and  his  statesmen  was  to  check  the  progress 
of  Christianity.  Julian  was  a  prisoner  of  Constantius 
until  he  was  four-and-twenty,  and  during  those  years 
his  chief  occupation  was  the  not  easy  task  of  keeping 
his  head  on  his  shoulders.  In  the  year  355  he  was 
summoned  to  Milan,  created  Caesar,  and  sent  to  Gaul 
to  fight  the  Germans.  For  six  years  he  fought  a  series 
of  campaigns  not  less  arduous  and  not  less  brilliant 
than  those  of  Julius  Caesar.  Constantius  died  at  the 
end  of  the  autumn  of  361,  and  Julian,  who  reached 
Constantinople  a  few  weeks  later,  spent  the  winter 
there,  engaged  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  government. 
Julian  was  slain  in  battle  in  363,  and  this  short  rest  at 
his  capital,  and  a  few  unhappy  months  of  362  passed  at 
Antioch,  constitute  the  only  period  of  his  manhood 
that  was  free  from  the  cares  of  active  warfare  and 
generalship.  From  the  day  when  Constantius,  on  the 
plains  of  Milan,  cast  round  his  shoulders  the  robe  of 
Caesar,  and  the  young  man  muttered  between  his  teeth 
the  line  of  Homer,  "  Dark  death  and  strenuous  fate 
have  come  upon  me,"  until  the  day  in  his  thirty-second 
year  when  he  perished  upon  the  Persian  spears,  scarcely 
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twelve  months  in  all  were  passed  in  peaceful  occupa- 
tions. A  strange  man  this  to  be  damned  to  fame  as  a 
theologian  !  As  well  might  Napoleon  be  remembered 
for  all  time  because  he  made  the  Pope  a  prisoner. 

Constantine  had  hoped  to  find  in  the  Church  a  sure 
foundation  for  the  imperial  power.  Julian  believed  the 
hope  to  be  fallacious,  and  he  sought  for  a  new  support. 
What  society  most  needed  was  order,  and  the  Church 
was  a  whirlwind  of  disorder.  Hostile  sects,  quarrelling 
for  the  most  part  about  Greek  words,  the  meaning  of 
which  they  did  not  understand,  disturbed  the  whole 
civilised  world  when  Julian  succeeded  to  the  Empire.  A 
wonderful  inspiration  came  to  him  ;  he  re-discovered 
and  applied  the  principle  of  religious  toleration.  That 
is  why  Arian  and  Catholic,  Donatist  and  Eustathian, 
Apollinarian,  Luciferian,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  united 
to  execrate  him.  The  revenues  of  the  temples,  which 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  Church,  he  restored  to 
the  pagan  priests,  and  he  took  the  machinery  of  educa- 
tion out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Julian  had  many 
ideas  far  in  advance  of  his  age  ;  he  was  a  firm  believer 
in  "  atmosphere,"  and  he  insisted  that  the  head  teachers 
in  the  schools  should  profess  the  established  faith  and 
not  Christianity.  It  was  a  foolish  plan,  quite  unworthy 
of  the  imperial  philosopher  ;  it  did  not  call  forth 
passive  resistance,  which  was  not  fashionable  in  those 
days,  but  it  stirred  up  a  great  amount  of  active  opposi- 
tion and  helped  to  increase  the  educational  influences 
of  the  Church.  The  effect  of  his  policy  of  toleration 
outlasted  him.     It  enabled  the  fittest  in  the  Church  to 
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survive.  It  put  an  end  for  a  while  to  the  methods  of 
brutal  terrorism,  of  murder  and  outrage,  by  which  each 
triumphant  sect  in  its  brief  day  of  success  sought  to 
enforce  its  incomprehensible  doctrines.  And,  further- 
more, the  great  ideas  and  unflinching  dutifulness  of 
Julian  have  not  been  without  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  men.  As  Miss  Gardner  finely  writes  :  "  If  we  look 
to  the  main  principle  by  which  he  was  throughout 
guided,  we  see  that  it  was  a  settled  determination  to 
prevent,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  destruction,  by  what 
he  regarded  as  barbarous  and  degrading  forces,  of  that 
fair  fabric  of  ancient  civilisation  under  which  men  had 
learned  to  venerate  beauty  and  order,  to  aim  at  a 
reasonable,  self-contained  life,  and  to  live  in  orderly 
society  under  intelligible  laws  and  humane  institutions. 
And  who  shall  say  that  this  principle  is  an  unworthy 
one,  or  that  a  life  lived  in  obedience  to  its  dictates 
could  fail  to  achieve  some  good  results  besides  those 
that  may  appear  on  the  surface  ? " 

PETRONIUS   ARBITER 

The  history  of  the  Satyricon  of  Petronius  is  a  romance 
in  itself.  It  is  attributed  to  the  Arbiter  Elegantiarum 
of  Nero's  court,  but  the  attribution  is  little  more  than 
a  learned  speculation,  and  furthermore  it  is  not  absolutely 
certain  that  the  Cena  Trimakhionis  is  not  a  mediaeval 
forgery.  The  little  scrap  of  Petronius  that  undoubtedly 
came  down  from  classical  antiquity  was  first  printed  at 
Venice  in  1499,  and  contained  only  thirty-eight  pages  ; 
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but  from  allusions  and  quotations  by  John  Parvus  of 
Salisbury,  Bishop   of   Chartres,  who  wrote   the  life  of 
Becket,    we    know   that    a    more    complete   edition   of 
Petronius   must    have   existed   in  the  twelfth  century. 
About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  person 
who  called  himself  Martinus  Statilius,  but  whose  real 
name  was  Petrus  Petitus,  asserted  that  he  had  discovered 
in  a  library  belonging  to  one  Nicolaus  Cippius,  at  Traun, 
in  Dalmatia,  a  manuscript  containing  the  missing  parts 
of  Petronius,  including  the    Cena    Trimalchionis  which 
John  of  Salisbury  had  referred  to.    Twenty  years  elapsed 
between  the  supposed  discovery  of  the  manuscript  and 
its   first  appearance  in  print,  and  then  the  scholars  of 
Europe   were  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  one  of 
which  accepted  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  while  the 
other,   headed   by   Adrian   de  Valois  and  the  German 
Wagenseil,  fiercely  denounced  it  as  a  forgery,  bearing 
marks  of  imposture  on  every  page.     In  1668   the  MS. 
was  sent  to  Rome  and  submitted  to  a  commission  of 
unnamed    experts,   who  pronounced    in    favour  of    its 
antiquity,  who  found  that  it  was  at  least  three  hundred 
years  old  ;  and  as  at  that  date  there  was  no  man  living 
who  could  have  written  such  a  forgery,  they  declared 
it  to  be  a  genuine   survival  of  antiquity.     But  seven 
years  later  the  famous  Dr  Spon,  the  friend  of  Gassendi, 
examined  the  manuscript  and  found  the  date  November 
20,  1423,  inscribed  on  one  of  its  pages.     The  manu- 
script is  now  in  the  National  Library  of  France,  and 
the   pages   containing   the    Cena   are   marked   by   most 
suspicious  rubbings  and  variations  of  ink. 
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On  the  other  hand,  though  the  monkish  scribes  of 
the  twelfth  and  succeeding  centuries  were  deeply  learned 
Latinists  and  were  perilous  forgers,  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  of  them  would  possess  the  knowledge  of  the  little 
details  of  Roman  life  in  Nero's  time  which  the  writer 
of  the  Cena  exhibits.  For  instance,  he  would  hardly 
have  been  aware  that  the  chief  magistrate  of  Cumae 
was  a  praetor  and  not  a  duumvir,  as  mentioned  by 
Petronius  in  paragraph  6^^  one  of  the  pieces  of  internal 
evidence  by  which  scholars  have  determined  the  locus 
of  the  story.  But  Cumae  was  a  municipal  district 
which  included  Baiae  and  Misenum,  and  Cicero  applies 
the  name  Cumanum  to  his  villa,  which  was  at  Puteoli, 
so  that  the  house  of  Trimalchio  may  not  have  been 
actually  in  the  urbs  Graca.  There  were  many  lacunae 
in  the  manuscript  found  by  Statilius,  and  these  tempted 
the  pens  of  later  forgers.  In  1690  one  Francis  Nodot 
submitted  to  the  French  Academy  what  purported 
to  be  a  copy  of  a  manuscript  of  a  complete  Satyricon. 
The  manuscript  itself  was  never  forthcoming,  and 
there  was  strong  evidence  that  the  copy  had  been 
pieced  together  with  wonderful  ingenuity  from  John 
of  Salisbury  and  other  sources.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  Nicholas  Chorier,  the  notorious  author  of  the 
Elegantly  Latini  Sermonis^  was  the  compiler  of  this  forgery. 
Another  audacious  hoax  was  practised  on  the  learned 
world  in  1800  by  a  Spaniard  named  Joseph  Marchena, 
who  published  a  fragment  of  Petronius  purporting  to 
be  extracted  from  a  very  ancient  MS.  found  in  the 
monastery  of    St  Gall.     This    interpolation    is  a  very 
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short  and  very  obscene  passage  in  which  the  writer 
imitated  so  perfectly  the  style  of  Petronius  that  he 
deceived  the  very  elect  among  classical  scholars,  and  it 
was  only  when  he  admitted  the  hoax  that  the  forgery 
stood  exposed.  Marchena  became  a  naturalised  French- 
man, and  was  secretary  to  Moreau  during  his  campaign 
on  the  Rhine,  and  the  forgery  was  composed  in  answer 
to  a  challenge  from  the  general.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Professor  Peck  suggests 
Petronius  to  have  been  a  Gaul,  an  ancient  French- 
man, and  says  Petronius  was  "  the  literary  predecessor 
of  those  preternaturally  clever  writers  of  modern 
France  whose  spirit  at  least  is  that  which  breathes 
in  every  page  of  the  Satyricon.  If  he  was  a  Roman 
by  race,  it  is  strange  indeed  that  he  had  no  pre- 
decessors and  no  true  successor  ;  but  that  to  see 
a  fitting  parallel  for  his  strangely  brilliant  fiction  we 
must  pass  over  the  intervening  centuries  and  find  it 
only  in  our  own  time  and  in  the  literary  art  of  modern 
France." 

To  the  ordinary  reader  who  has  no  special  interest 
in  Roman  archaeology  or  in  the  sermo  pleheius^  the 
chief  interest  of  Petronius  lies  in  the  quaint  pictures  of 
his  picaresque  novel  and  in  its  homely  wisdom.  When 
Seleucus  died  he  "joined  the  majority";  we  are  told 
that  "  too  many  doctors  did  for  him."  There  is  some- 
thing very  modern  about  the  obiter  dictum  :  "  Medicus 
enim  nihil  aliud  est  quam  animi  consolatio."  Many 
of  us,  no  doubt,  have  wondered  how  the  dead  came  to 
be  called  "  the  majority  "  or  "  the  great  majority."     Mr 
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Lowe  traces  this  phrase  to  Plautus,  Aristophanes,  the 
poet  Crinagoras  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (a  poet  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era),  Pausanias,  and  Poly- 
bius  ;  while  Eustathius,  the  great  archbishop  of  Thes- 
salonica,  found  the  suggestion  of  it  in  the  second  and 
third  lines  of  the  Odyssey.  A  striking  variant  of  the 
mote  and  the  beam  is  :  "  In  alio  peduclum  vides,  in  te 
ricinum  non  vides."  Trimalchio  says  of  brown  bread  : 
"  I  like  it  better  than  white,  as  it  is  so  strengthening, 
and  it  is  as  good  as  medicine  for  me  " — an  opinion  still 
held  by  many  an  old  wife,  despite  the  demonstrations 
of  modern  science.  To  Petronius  mathematicians  were 
astrologers,  crafty  fellows  to  be  avoided.  Trimalchio's 
freedman  boasts  :  "  Non  didici  geometrias  "  ;  but  the 
author  may  only  have  been  expressing  a  common 
opinion  of  his  time,  for  Tacitus  writes  :  "  Mathematici, 
genus  hominum  potentibus  infidum  sperantibus  fallax." 
It  is  singular  that  persons  who  undertake  the  most 
exact  and  perhaps  exacting  study  to  which  the  mind 
of  man  can  be  devoted  should  be  confused  by  the 
great  historian  with  the  vile  crew  of  fortune-tellers  of 
Poppaea  Sabina,  impostors  that  lured  her  infatuated 
husband  to  destruction. 

"IVANHOE" 

Truly  of  this  wonderful  book  it  may  be  said  that 
age  cannot  wither  it,  nor  custom  stale  its  infinite 
variety.  Ninety  years  have  passed  away  since  it  was 
written.  Scott  had  published  all  his  famous  Scottish 
stories,  fVaverley,  Rob  Roy,  Old  Mortality^  The  Antiquary^ 
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The  Heart  of  Midlothian^  Guy  Mannering,  and  The  Bride 
of  Lammermoor.  The  country  had  been  taken  by- 
storm,  and  English  readers  had  discovered  to  their 
amazement  that  Scotland  has  a  great  history  and  a 
great  literature.  But,  as  our  own  clever  writers  of 
the  kailyard  found  out,  the  public  do  not  like  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  Scott  perceived  the  danger, 
and  avoided  it  by  a  bold  experiment.  He  invented 
what  we  call  the  "  historical  novel,"  wrote  Ivanhoe^  and 
won  a  renown  which  from  that  day  to  this  has  grown. 
To  most  living  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  Ivanhoe 
was  a  delight  of  boyhood.  How  many  lads  have 
peeled  a  willow  wand  and  vainly  tried  to  hit  it  with  an 
arrow  in  imitation  of  Locksley  ;  or,  playing  at  the  Ashby 
tourney,  have  mocked  in  childish  treble  the  lion  roar, 
"  Desdichado  to  the  rescue  !  "  or,  storming  the  feigned 
fortresses  of  boyhood,  have  heard  in  their  ears  the 
tumult  of  strife  which  raged  round  the  Castle  of 
Torquilstone  }  And  then  in  after  life  they  have  found 
rest  and  refreshment  from  labour  and  trouble  in  the 
acorn-strewn  glades  of  Rotherham,  listening  to  the 
wisdom  of  Wamba,  the  jester  ;  and  in  the  cell  of  the 
jovial  friar,  making  merry  with  him  and  the  "  Black 
Sluggard."  And  in  the  workaday  world  they  have 
known  men  and  women  better  because  these  have 
seemed  to  them  like  Rowenas  and  Rebeccas,  Richards 
and  Athelstanes,  Cedrics  and  Ivanhoes,  Bois-Guilberts 
and  De  Bracys.  Other  shrines  they  have  worshipped 
at  ;  good  books,  bad  books,  books  by  artists  in  litera- 
ture, books  by  experts  in  self-advertisement,  subjective 
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books,  objective  books,  books  with  plots,  books  with 
problems,  all  have  claimed  their  interest,  and  many  their 
admiration  ;  but,  like  an  aged  wanderer  to  his  boyhood's 
home,  they  come  back  again  to  Scott ;  and,  amid  all 
the  disillusions  and  disappointments  that  gather  on  the 
downward  slope  of  life,  they  offer  reverent  and  joyful 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  Homer,  Virgil,  Scott. 
Of  the  multitudinous  novels,  "  palpitating  with 
genius,"  that  flow  from  the  press  in  our  times,  one 
wonders  how  many  are  ever  read  a  second  time.  Now, 
a  book  once  read  remains  a  book  unknown.  Not 
until  a  man  or  a  boy  has  mastered  a  work  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  does  it  become  a  part  of  himself,  and  not 
until  it  has  become  a  part  of  himself  is  his  opinion 
about  it  worth  very  much.  He  skims  through  some 
"  book  of  the  week "  in  an  idle  hour,  he  likes  it  or 
dislikes  it,  he  talks  about  it  over  the  dinner-table, 
perhaps  he  writes  a  criticism  or  an  "  appreciation  "  of 
it,  and  in  six  months'  time  it  has  passed  out  of  his 
mind  and  character  as  utterly  as  though  it  had  never 
been.  In  moments  of  deep  emotion  no  word  or 
thought  from  it  ever  rises  to  his  lips  ;  there  surges  up 
instead  some  apophthegm  from  Horace,  some  stately 
verse  from  Virgil,  some  rolling  line  from  Homer,  some 
flash  of  divine  wisdom  from  Shakspeare.  These  are 
the  things  which,  by  toil  and  pain,  have  got  themselves 
inground  into  his  nature.  One  docs  not  study  Scott 
in  quite  the  same  way,  but  the  Wizard's  charm,  which 
lures  one  to  read  and  re-read  him  all  through  life, 
gives  one   a    knowledge    of    him    almost    as    intimate. 
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Each  perusal  of  a  book  such  as  Ivanhoe  reveals  some- 
thing new  ;  blemishes  as  well  as  merits  unfold  them- 
selves, and  in  the  end  the  constant  reader  loves  the 
story  as  much  for  its  faults  as  for  its  virtues.  Ivanhoe^ 
as  I  have  said,  was  Scott's  first  excursion  into  English 
history,  and  many  were  the  liberties  that  he  took  with 
the  annals  of  our  land.  Everyone  knows  that  he 
blessed  the  bed  of  the  Confessor  with  issue  (apologising, 
indeed,  for  so  doing),  whereas  the  historical  Edward 
and  his  queen,  Edith,  died  childless.  Mr  Andrew 
Lang,  in  his  Homer  and  the  Epic^  applying  to  Ivanhoe  the 
methods  of  the  "  Higher  Criticism,"  points  out  that 
Robin  Hood  actually  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
and  first  appears  in  literature  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  yet  Ivanhoe  depicts  him  in  the  England  of  Richard  I. 
From  this  and  other  circumstances,  Mr  Lang  formulates 
the  burlesque  conclusion  that  the  novel  is  not  the  work 
of  Scott,  but  "  an  early  mediaeval  version  of  the  Odysseus 
Saga,"  in  which  the  introduction  of  Robin  Hood  is  "an 
interpolation  to  be  attributed  to  a  poet  of  the  school 
of  Piers  Plowman,  probably  a  Nottingham  man." 

Mr  Lang  might  have  made  even  more  plausible  his 
literary  practical  joke  had  he  perceived  a  fact  which  has 
not  before  been  noticed.  The  chronology  of  Ivanhoe^ 
disentangled  from  the  story,  puts  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  or  the  beginning  of 
the  next,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth.  This  is 
easily  proved.  In  the  third  chapter,  Cedric  the  Saxon 
is  introduced  to  the  reader  as  a  man  "  approaching  to 
his  sixtieth  year."     Now,  the  action  of  Ivanhoe  takes 
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place  in  a.d.  1194,  the  year  when  Coeur  de  Lion 
returned  to  England  from  his  Austrian  prison,  Cedric, 
therefore,  was  born  in  1134.  Now,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  twenty-first  chapter,  where  we  find  Cedric  and 
Athelstane  prisoners  in  the  disused  banqueting  hall  of 
the  Castle  of  Torquilstone.  We  read  :  " '  Yes,'  said 
Cedric,  half  speaking  to  himself,  and  half  addressing 
himself  to  Athelstane,  '  it  was  in  this  very  hall  that  my 
father  feasted  with  Torquil  Wolfganger  when  he  enter- 
tained the  valiant  and  unfortunate  Harold,  then 
advancing  against  the  Norwegians,  who  had  united 
themselves  to  the  rebel  Tosti,'  "  and  he  proceeds  to 
describe  the  events  which  culminated  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  But,  inasmuch  as  Hereward,  Cedric's  father, 
was  a  leader  in  the  Saxon  army,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  he  was  twenty  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  feast 
with  Torquil,  which  took  place  a  few  days  before 
Hastings,  in  the  year  1066.  Hereward,  therefore,  was 
born  in  1046,  and  had  achieved  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
eight  at  the  birth  of  his  son  Cedric,  But  this  is  not 
all.  In  the  Castle,  Cedric  encounters  Ulrica,  daughter 
of  his  father's  friend  Torquil.  When  the  elder  Front 
de  Boeuf  stormed  the  fortress,  he  slew  Torquil  and  his 
sons,  and  made  Ulrica  his  paramour.  This  occurred 
twenty  years  before  the  date  of  the  story,  or  in  1 174, 
for  Ulrica  says  to  Cedric,  "  Thou  art  the  first  man  1 
have  seen  for  twenty  years  by  whom  God  was  feared 
or  man  regarded."  But  if  Torquil,  who  also  fought 
at  Hastings,  was  twenty  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  he 
met  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  Front  de  Boeuf, 
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senior,  in  his  one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  year. 
He  was  indeed  a  remarkable  man.  At  the  time  of  her 
capture,  Ulrica  cannot  have  been  more  than  twenty. 
She  herself,  speaking  to  Cedric,  says,  "  Here  I  dwelt 
till  premature  age  has  stamped  its  ghastly  features  on 
my  countenance,"  and,  furthermore,  we  have  the  fact 
that  she  was  able  to  kindle  the  unhallowed  passions  of 
Front  de  BcEuf,  junior.  Her  age  at  the  time  of  the 
story  cannot  have  exceeded  forty,  and  her  father,  there- 
fore, at  the  time  of  her  birth  was  one  hundred  and  eight 
years  old  !  One  furiously  suspects  also  that  Athelstane 
was  originally  drawn  as  a  son  of  the  Confessor,  and 
that  "  Adding  "  was  introduced  at  the  last  moment  as 
a  second  thought.  It  is  curious,  at  any  rate,  that  his 
mother  was  the  "  noble  Edith."  Finally,  Rowena's 
father  seems  to  have  been  a  pre-Conquest  hero,  for  he 
had  "  been  a  chief  renowned  for  wisdom,  courage,  and 
generosity,  and  his  memory  was  highly  honoured  by 
his  oppressed  countrymen."  Rowena  certainly  was  not 
much  more  than  twenty  ;  her  venerable  father,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  old  when  she  was  born.  Such  are  the  considera- 
tions which  lead  me  to  believe  that  Scott,  while  writing 
Ivanhoe^  had  it  about  his  head  that  Richard  I.  came  to 
the  throne  a  century  before  his  historical  accession. 

RABELAIS 

A  crux  of  critical  dispute  has  been  raised  afresh  in 
France  by  the  Literary   Stua'ies   of   M.   Emile  Faguet. 
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Immediately,  the  controversy  concerns  Rabelais,  but  its 
ultimate  scope  is  much  wider.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  revival 
of  the  old  warfare  between  two  schools  of  criticism., 
one  of  which  regards  the  principal  motive  of  imaginative 
literature  as  purely  didactic,  the  other  as  purely  aesthetic. 
For  such  a  discussion  Rabelais  constitutes  an  excellent 
text,  inasmuch  as  hardly  any  two  authorities  agree  about 
his  merits  and  his  purposes  ;  and  there  is  a  complete 
want  of  data  to  determine  the  rightness  or  the  wrong- 
ness  of  any  of  them.  We  may  imagine  a  similar  literary 
feud  to  be  kindled  hundreds  of  years  hence  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  nineteenth-century  work  entitled  The  Book 
of  Nonsense.  Let  us  suppose  critical  attention  to  be 
arrested  by  a  striking  stanza  in  that  volume  hymning 
the  embarrassment  of  an  "an  old  man  in  a  tree  who 
was  horribly  bored  by  a  bee.  When  they  said, '  Does  it 
buz  } '  he  replied,  '  Yes,  it  does  ;  it's  a  regular  brute  of 
a  bee.'  "  The  first  school  would  contend  that  the  object 
of  the  poet  was  to  excite  mirth  by  a  concatenation  of 
incongruous  ideas.  They  would  point  out  the  ante- 
cedent improbability  of  an  old  man  climbing  a  tree,  and 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  he  would  remain  there 
to  endure  such  annoyance  ;  they  would  direct  attention 
to  the  foolishness  of  the  question  asked  by  the  persons 
below,  when  it  must  have  been  known  to  all  of  them 
that  buzzing  is  the  natural  and  invariable  method 
of  expressing  apiarian  emotion  ;  and  they  would  dwell 
upon  the  inconsequential  character  of  the  second  clause 
of  the  old  man's  reply.  Finally,  they  would  endeavour 
by  analysis  and  by  analogy  to  explain  the  conception  of 
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humour  prevalent  in  the  Victorian  era.  The  other 
school  would  set  out  with  far  different  aims  and  ideas. 
From  the  meaningless  absurdity  of  the  verse  they  would 
argue  that  the  poet,  beneath  a  surface  of  flippant  alle- 
gory, intended  to  display  some  important  moral  truth. 
The  bee  would  at  once  become  the  object  of  fruitful 
speculation.  Did  the  poet  merely  allude  to  an  individual 
specimen  of  the  genus  Apis,  or  did  he  employ  the 
word  with  an  esoteric  meaning  ?  Might  not  "  bee " 
represent  the  letter  "  B,"  and  might  not  this  be  the 
initial  of  some  well-known  name  .''  Historical  inquiry 
into  the  date  of  publication  and  contemporaneous  affairs 
soon  would  reveal  the  fact  that,  somewhere  about  the 
time  involved,  one  Jabez  Balfour  attracted  to  himself 
much  public  attention.  Now  all  would  be  clear.  The 
bee,  of  course,  is  Balfour,  and  the  old  man  is  the  un- 
sophisticated investor.  By  the  casual  irrelevance  of 
the  people's  question,  the  poet  subtly  indicates  the 
callous  indifi^erence  of  the  multitude  to  moral  iniquity, 
and,  by  the  warmth  of  the  old  man's  reply,  the  indigna- 
tion felt  by  good  persons  in  contemplating  commercial 
irregularity,  especially  when  they  have  lost  money  by 
it.  All  critics  of  this  school  would  agree  that  "  bee  " 
represented  Balfour,  but  there  would  be  some  dispute 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  person  in  question.  The  dis- 
covery would  be  made  that  "old  man"  and  "grand 
old  man  "  were  common  epithets  of  Gladstone,  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  philological  investigation  would 
reveal  the  fact  that  "  to  be  up  a  tree "  was  a  slang 
expression,  perhaps  of  American  origin,  meaning  to  be 
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in  difficulties.  Clearly  then,  the  old  man  represents 
Mr  Gladstone  after  the  rejection  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  and  the  Balfour  was  a  Conservative  leader  who 
flourished  about  that  period.  The  inquiry  of  the  people 
suggests,  with  scarcely  veiled  irony,  the  mischievous 
activity  of  the  House  of  Lords,  while  the  passionate 
vehemence  of  the  old  man's  answer  indicates  the  irrevoc- 
able resolve  of  the  Liberal  Minister  to  reform  the 
Constitution. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  fanciful  little  flight  of 
criticism  has  helped  to  make  plain  the  nature  of  the 
controversy  revived  by  M,  Faguet.  Is  the  immortal 
work  of  Rabelais  merely  a  book  of  nonsense,  or  is  it  a 
precious  allegory  within  which  those  that  have  eyes  to 
see  may  discover  a  great  philosophy  .''  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  no  one,  not  even  M.  Faguet,  pretends  that 
Rabelais  lacked  moments  of  serious  intention.  The 
point  in  dispute  is  whether  the  book  is  the  expression 
of  gay  and  boisterous  jollity,  or  whether  it  is  a  craftily 
designed  weapon  of  destructive  criticism.  Individual 
feeling  must  determine  the  problem,  for  the  evidence 
is  conflicting  and  the  authorities  hopelessly  are  divided. 
Bernardin  de  St  Pierre  classes  Rabelais  with  the  world's 
great  reformers.  Rabelais,  he  says,  broke  down  monkish 
power,  Cervantes  the  power  of  chivalry,  while  Fenelon, 
with  his  Telemaque^  prepared  the  way  for  the  Revolu- 
tion. Lamartine,  on  the  other  hand,  dubs  Rabelais 
"  the  scavengerof  humanity."  M.  Eugene  Noel  declared 
that  "  he  snatched  the  men  of  his  time  from  the  dark- 
ness and  famine  of  the  old  world."     A  youthful  judg- 
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ment  of  Voltaire  upon  him  is  that  he  was  "  a  drunken 
philosopher  who  wrote  only  when  drunk."  Etienne 
Dolet,  the  foeman  of  Erasmus,  thought  so  well  of  him 
that  he  composed  a  Latin  poem,  in  which  the  ghost  of 
a  thief  recently  hanged  glories  because  his  body  has 
been  dissected  by  Rabelais.  This  is  surely  a  pretty 
and  original  device  for  expressing  admiration  of  a 
medical  friend,  and,  modernised  and  localised,  it  might 
be  made  to  do  duty  again.  But  all  the  eulogists  of 
Pantagruel's  creator  are  feeble  compared  with  Michelet, 
who  likened  him  to  Jacob  wrestling  with  God,  and 
suggested  that  la  dive  bouteille  contained  the  water  of 
life.  In  his  later  years  Voltaire  apologised  for  his  earlier 
accusation,  and,  while  refusing  to  place  him  beside 
Horace,  described  him  as  "the  prince  of  good  jesters." 
This  opinion  is  endorsed  by  Sainte  Beuve,  who  says  : 
"  Yes,  Rabelais  is  a  jester,  but  a  unique  jester,  a  Homeric 
jester  ;  and  this  judgment  will  remain  that  of  all  persons 
of  sense  and  taste."  Sainte  Beuve,  with  his  fine  feeling 
and  clear  insight,  detected  the  great  Merryman's  flashes 
of  seriousness,  but,  regarding  them,  he  utters  a  charac- 
teristic judicial  warning.  "While  recognising  the  serious 
parts,"  he  says,  "  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  imagin- 
ing and  creating  them,  a  proceeding  that  must  make 
Rabelais  laugh,  if  he,  among  the  immortals,  cares  any- 
thing about  us."  To  follow  the  theories  of  a  man  so 
uniformly  sane  as  Sainte  Beuve  usually  is  safe,  but  in 
this  particular  case  perhaps  it  is  more  prudent  to  cast 
in  one's  lot  with  La  Bruyere,  and  to  regard  Rabelais  as 
"  an  enigma  which  one  may  call  inexplicable." 
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But  M.  Faguet  is  of  quite  another  mind  ;  he  modestly 
confesses  his  inability  to  find  any  problem  at  all.     What- 
ever difficulty  exists  is  the  outcome  of  an  incurable  pro- 
pensity of  critics  to  manufacture  mysteries.     M.  Faguet 
would  have  us  to  read  Rabelais  on  the  surface,  to  laugh 
and  to  be  contented,  not  to  delve  in  unprofitable  mines 
where  no  ore  is.     "  I  find  no  enigma,"  he  says,  "  and  if 
not  no  depth,  at  any  rate  no  abyss,  in  Rabelais."     For 
this    opinion    M.   Faguet    is  able    to    advance   several 
ingenious  reasons,  one  of  them  peculiarly  subtle.     All 
Pantagruelists  are  acquainted  with  the  prologue  to  the 
first  book,  in  which  Rabelais  hints  at  the  hidden  virtues 
to  be  found  in  his  work,  and  then  breaks  into  a  shout 
of  laughter  against  Plutarch,  Ponticus,  Cornutus,  and 
others  who  discovered  allegories  in  Homer,  and  against 
that  "  Frere  Lubin"  who  evolved  all  the  Gospel  from 
the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.     Then  he  roundly  abuses 
some  person  who  is  supposed  to  have  said  that  about 
the  books  of  Rabelais  there  is  more  savour  of  midnight 
wine  than  of  midnight  oil  ;  and,  lastly,  he  expresses  his 
supreme  desire  to  be  known  as  a  Merry-Andrew.     Such 
a  prologue,  of  course,  seems    designed  to  set  readers 
searching    for    concealed    doctrine.     But    M.    Faguet 
credits  Rabelais  with  the  malign  intention  of  fooling  the 
world  ;  he  knew  how  men  gape  after  marvels,  and  his 
sides  would  shake  as  he  thought    how  wise    persons, 
grubbing  for  a  philosophy  that  does  not  exist,  would 
lose  the  luxury  of  laughter.     A  more  striking  argument 
is  drawn  from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  work 
was  written.     Rabelais  spent  twenty  years  in  producing 
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a  book  of  five  hundred  pages.  It  was  his  custom  to 
write  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  supper  on  such 
occasions  as  he  happened  to  be  alone.  M.  Faguet 
observes,  in  a  picturesque  sentence  :  "  It  is  one 
of  those  books  that  make  themselves,  by  a  sort  of 
vagabond  vegetation,  upon  the  fringe  of  a  laborious 
hfe,  and  in  the  interstices  of  the  furrows."  Certainly 
this  is  not  the  method  of  persons  with  a  mission 
for  reforming  the  universe,  or  even  a  small  portion 
of  it.  They  do  not  ponder  for  twenty  years,  and 
scribble  their  thoughts  in  odd  quarters  of  an  hour. 
Usually  they  study  their  problem  for  a  month  or  two, 
and,  with  the  help  of  typewriters,  in  a  fortnight 
produce  a  volume.  Whether  or  not  we  accept  M. 
Faguet's  conclusions,  we  must  admit  the  force  of  his 
contention  that  the  work  of  Rabelais  is  "  simply  a 
joyous  book.  It  is  a  work  of  burlesque  imagination  ; 
it  contains  no  myth  and  no  parable  ;  it  contains  allusions 
to  the  affairs  of  the  time,  but  without  involution  and 
without  concealment  ;  it  contains  things  serious,  but 
they  are  very  direct  and  very  clearly  expressed." 
Finally,  there  is  one  judgment  of  M.  Faguet  in  which 
all  lovers  of  the  Master  will  concur.  "  Le  secret  de 
Rabelais,"  he  says,  "  c'est  qu'il  sait  conter,  c'est  qu'il  est 
un  conteur."  His  is  an  art  that  has  no  rules,  that  is  a 
gift,  and  that,  because  it  is  a  pure  gift,  rarely  is  found 
among  writers.  Most  story-tellers  weary.  Rabelais, 
when  he  spins  stories,  never  wearies. 


Section  IV 
An  Amateur's  Views  of  Homer 

"  Read  Homer  once  and  you  can  read  no  more  ; 
For  all  books  else  appear  so  mean,  so  poor  ; 
Verse  will  seem  prose  ;   but  still  persist  to  read, 
And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need." 

John  Sheffield,  Jn  Essay  on  Poetry. 
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A  POMPOUS  peer  walking  down  Piccadilly  was  ac- 
costed by  a  stranger,  who  said  :  "  Mr  Smith,  I  believe  !  " 
"  Sir,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  if  you  believe  that  you 
will  believe  anything."  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
answer  that  can  be  given  to  the  learned  persons  who 
say  of  Homer's  poems  that,  like  Topsy,  they  "  'spects 
they  grow'd."  Many  men  of  more  judgment  and  less 
learning  than  these  scholars  would  dismiss  such  a  theory 
as  a  curious  form  of  dementia  against  which  it  would 
be  idle  to  argue  ;  but  Mr  Andrew  Lang,  as  urbane  as 
versatile,  remembering  that  this  strange  belief  has  been 
held  by  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  power,  many  of 
them  old  friends  and  colleagues  of  his  own,  returns 
to  the  problem  in  Homer  and  his  Age.  One  cannot  say 
that  in  it  the  last  word  about  the  paradox  is  said, 
because,  so  long  as  any  of  the  distinguished  men  who 
adopted  and  elaborated  the  paradox  survive,  some  form 
of  defence  will  always  be  opposed  to  every  new  attack. 
But  another  generation  of  scholars,  born  to  a  wider  and 
juster  conception  of  things,  will  regard  Mr  Lang's  book 
as  a  burial  service  to  the  Wolfian  heresy  which  for 
eleven  or    twelve    decades   has  perplexed  and  amused 
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educated  persons.  Time  has  ripened  and  strengthened 
Mr  Lang'sconviction  that  "the Homeric  Epics, as  wholes, 
and  apart  from  passages  gravely  suspected  in  antiquity, 
present  a  perfectly  harmonious  picture  of  the  entire  life 
and  civilisation  of  one  single  age."  He  was  of  that 
opinion  when  he  published  his  delightful  volume  Home? 
and  the  Epic  seventeen  years  ago.  But  then  he  was  a 
voice  crying  in  the  academic  wilderness,  and  no  young 
man  seeking  honours  in  classics  would  have  dared  to 
accept  his  conclusions.  No  one  could  dispute  his 
scholarship,  so  the  disintegrating  dons  sniffed  at  him  and 
let  him  alone,  and  contented  themselves  with  the  resolve 
that  future  Fellows  of  Merton  and  translators  of 
Homer  should  be  persons  more  amenable  to  the  dictates 
of  the  Higher  Criticism. 

But  much  water  has  eddied  down  loud  Scamander 
since  then — if  any  hypercritical  person  object  that  there 
is  no  such  river,  let  him  study  the  map  of  Tasmania — 
and  the  world  has  begun  to  look  askance  at  the  Higher 
Criticism.  When  Homer  and  the  Epic  appeared,  the 
gentleman  who  reviewed  the  book  in  the  most  "  literary  " 
of  the  London  daily  newspapers  wrote  :  "  If  ever  this 
(the  question  of  origins)  is  to  be  solved,  it  is  the 
microscopists,  the  smell-funguses,  the  grammarians,  the 
digamma-hunters,  tons  ces  gar(ons-la  on  whom  Mr 
Lang  looks  down  with  Olympian  scorn,  who  must 
furnish  the  key."  The  same  critic — if  he  still  lives — 
will  sing  a  different  song  to-day,  for  digamma-hunting 
as  a  pursuit  is  discredited,  and  fungus-smeUing  is  no 
longer    a    profitable    occupation.      It    is    the   virtue  of 
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Mr  Lang's  book  that  he  has  screwed  up  his  courage 
to  declare  that  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  literary 
criticism  does  not  lie  within  the  competency  of  gram- 
marians and  philologers.  "  May  I  say  a  word,"  he 
writes,  "  to  the  lovers  of  poetry  who,  in  reading  Homer, 
feel  no  more  doubt  than  in  reading  Milton  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  are  studying  a  work  of  one  age  by  one 
author  ?  Do  not  let  them  be  driven  from  their  natural 
impression  by  the  statement  that  science  has  decided 
against  them.  The  certainties  of  the  exact  sciences  are 
one  thing,  the  opinions  of  Homeric  commentators  are 
other  and  very  different  things."  I  go  further,  and 
maintain  that  in  this  purely  literary  question  the  natural 
impression,  the  feeling  of  no  doubt,  is  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  substantial  unity  of  the  Homeric  Epics, 
against  which  all  the  changing  and  mutually  conflicting 
hypotheses  and  conjectures  of  philology,  archaeology, 
and  anthropology  are  as  nothing  in  the  balance.  Mr 
John  Clark,  in  his  History  of  Epic  Poetry^  has  well  said  : 
"  No  one  that  can  diagnose  literary  proprietorship  or 
gauge  intellectual  autocracy  will  ever  believe  Homer 
to  have  been  a  ghostly  eponymus  of  the  Homeridae,  or 
a  convenient  expression  for  a  corporation  of  bards  that 
wrote,  and  not  all  at  the  same  period,  epic  rhapsodies 
with  some  centripetal  quality  to  be  thrown  on  a 
common  stone-heap."  Mr  Lang's  allusion  to  Milton 
reminds  me  that  many  years  ago  I  suggested  that  he 
should  apply  the  methods  of  Homeric  criticism  to 
Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained.  It  is  not  too  late 
for  him  to  undertake  the  task,  and  to  produce  a  reductio 
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ad  absurdum  which  would  be  useful  to  young  students 
overawed  by  the  weight  of  separatist  authority.  He 
might  easily  disentangle  an  original  "  Satanaid,"  and 
prove  that  the  Epics  as  we  know  them  are  a  recension 
made  by  Dr  Johnson  of  earlier  epics  belonging  to 
various  periods.  It  would  be  possible  to  support  such 
a  demonstration  by  powerful  philological,  mythological, 
and  archaeological  arguments.  The  ingenious  mind  of 
Mr  Lang  might  detect  hundreds  of  late  interpolations  ; 
for  instance,  what  could  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
passage  in  the  tenth  book  where  Adam  speaks  of  his 
mother  was  not  by  the  poet  of  Book  VII.,  which  de- 
scribes the  creation  of  man  ;  or  that  the  lines  in  the 
first  book,  describing  how  the  "  barbarous  sons  "  of  the 
"  populous  North  "  spread  beneath  Gibraltar,  were  the 
production  of  a  patriotic  Spaniard,  subsequent  to  the 
capture  by  Rooke  and  Byng  in  1704.  I  respectfully 
commend  these  suggestions  to  Mr  Lang,  in  the  belief 
that  he  can,  if  he  will,  produce  a  little  masterpiece. 

One  other  line  of  inquiry  must  be  followed  before 
the  Homeric  paradox  finally  disappears.  It  must  be 
treated  as  a  development  of  its  period.  Not  without 
significance  is  the  fact  that  Wolf's  Prolegomena  was 
published  in  1795,  when  the  intellectual  classes  of 
Europe  were  surging  in  rebellion  against  the  authority 
of  tradition.  Tradition  had  been  employed  for 
centuries  to  bolster  up  institutions  and  doctrines  in 
Church  and  State  that  had  revolted  the  best  minds  of 
the  age,  and  in  the  general  uprising  it  was  inevitable 
that  some  spear  should  be  couched,  some  bow  drawn, 
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against  the  tradition  of  Homeric  unity.  The  separatists 
were  fortunate  in  their  champion,  Wolf,  who  hit  on  an 
argument  which  was  unanswerable  as  long  as  his  minor 
premise  could  be  maintained.  He  said,  in  effect  : 
"  All  long  poems  by  one  man  have  been  transmitted  in 
writing  ;  the  long  poems  called  Homer  were  not  trans- 
mitted in  writing,  therefore  they  are  not  poems  by  one 
man."  The  theory  held  good  until  antiquarian  research 
proved  that  writing  was  a  tolerably  familiar  accomplish- 
ment at  a  period  nearly  as  remote  from  Homer  as 
Homer  is  from  us,  and  that  no  sufficient  reason  can  be 
produced  why  Homer  should  not  have  written  out  his 
poems  and  left  them  behind  him.  Then  the  bottom 
fell  out  of  the  Wolfian  hypothesis,  and  the  persons 
who  accepted  its  conclusion  ever  since  have  been  trying 
to  find  new  reasons  for  it.  The  shifts  to  which  they 
have  been  put  Mr  Lang  describes  with  sedate  malice, 
as  when  he  quotes  Mr  Leaf,  in  1892  dismissing  the 
Pisistratean  recension  as  "a  legend  without  authority," 
and  in  1900  employing  it  as  a  convenient  support  for 
his  agglutinative  Homer. 

Dr  Gilbert  Murray's  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Litera- 
ture is  a  work  in  which  a  most  learned  and  versatile 
scholar  offered  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  travail  to 
general  readers.  Dr  Murray  has  a  good  quality,  also 
possessed  by  Mr  Andrew  Lang,  not  very  often  found 
in  Greek  experts  :  he  is  able  sometimes  to  look  at  a 
literary  question  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  to 
emerge  from  the  slough  of  philology  and  archa?ology, 
and  to  take  his  place  at  the  side  of  the  poet  and  the 
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lover  of  poetry.  Therefore,  it  was  with  pleasure  that 
some  readers  thought  they  discovered  between  the  lines 
of  the  first  chapter  of  the  History  the  promise  of  a 
future  contribution  to  Homeric  criticism  which  was 
sure  to  be  original  and  delightful.  This  implicit 
promise,  if  it  really  did  exist,  was  fulfilled  in  the  publi- 
cation of  The  T^ise  of  the  Greek  Epic^  which  is  certainly 
delightful  in  its  breadth  and  urbanity  of  treatment,  and 
is  original  with  a  vengeance  in  its  conclusions.  Dr 
Murray'stheory  of  Homeric  "  expurgations  "  is,  I  believe, 
original  with  him.  I  am  not  in  the  least  convinced 
that  such  a  process  took  place,  and,  if  it  did  take  place, 
it  is  almost  enough  to  upset  a  second  theory,  to  which 
I  shall  presently  refer.  But  the  theory  of  expurgations, 
whether  historically  established  or  not,  may  be  applied 
as  an  instrument  of  criticism  to  the  Homeric  poems 
with  astonishing  results.  Dr  Murray  imagines  Homer 
— let  the  term  mean  what  it  may — working  upon  a  mass 
of  ancient,  crude,  and  gross  legends,  as  traditions,  as 
scattered  lays,  or  as  already  incorporated  into  an  organic 
poem.  The  critic  supposes  the  poet  to  have  deliberately 
excluded  matter  intolerable  to  the  taste  of  his  time,  and 
to  have  toned  down  other  details  which  were  offensive 
to  it. 

Dr  Murray  contends  that  Homer's  silence  as  to 
certain  gross  forms  of  vice  prevalent  in  his  country  is 
intentional  and  significant.  There  has,  he  says,  been  a 
very  careful  expurgation  of  divers  cruel  or  barbarous 
practices.  No  prisoner  is  ever  tortured  ;  only  Hector 
is  maltreated,  and  he  not  until  after  his  death,  as  the 
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poet  is  most  careful  to  explain.  Yet,  accordinc^  to  the 
older  legend  with  which  the  poet  worked,  Hector  was 
undoubtedly  dragged  to  death  by  the  victor's  chariot. 
In  the  <t/{jax  of  Sophocles,  Teucer  says  :  "  Hector  was 
gripped  to  the  chariot  rail  and  mangled  till  he  gave  up 
the  ghost "  ;  and  a  passage  in  Euripides  makes  a  similar 
statement.  It  is,  therefore,  significant  that  all  such 
brutality  should  be  absent  from  Homer,  who  plunges 
Achilles  into  deep  remorse  for  the  "  shameful  deeds  " 
he  wrought  upon  the  dead  body  of  his  foe.  There  is 
a  passage  describing  with  gruesome  detail  the  death  of 
Adamas  from  a  ghastly  wound,  and  the  poet,  in  an 
apologetic  parenthesis,  remarks  that  he  struggled  "  only 
for  a  moment,  not  for  long."  In  the  Odyssey^  where 
the  handmaids  of  Penelope  are  strung  up  in  a  row, 
Homer,  half  ashamed  of  describing  the  slaughter  of 
women,  immediately  observes  :  "  Their  feet  struggled 
just  for  a  little,  but  not  for  long."  The  most  interest- 
ing result  of  the  application  of  the  expurgation  theory 
is  the  conclusion  that  in  the  Odyssey  the  poet  is  less 
sensitive  and  refined  in  the  matter  of  morals  and  good 
taste  than  in  the  Iliad.  This  is  contrary  to  the  gener- 
ally accepted  opinion,  which  regards  the  Odyssey  both  in 
subject  and  in  treatment  as  later  and  more  civilised  than 
the  Iliad ;  but  Dr  Murray  makes  out  a  good  case  for 
his  surprising  contention.  The  occurrence  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Odyssey  of  poisoned  arrow-heads,  which  are 
"  completely  cleaned  "  from  the  Iliad^  is  a  striking  piece 
of  evidence.  In  passing,  let  me  draw  attention  to  Dr 
Murray's  elaboration  of  Robertson  Smith's   hint    that 
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the  epithet  of  the  Achaioi,  "  Kare  komoontes,"  implies 
a  vow  by  the  Greek  warriors  to  preserve,  Hke  Samson, 
their  hair  from  the  shears,  and  his  ingenious  but  hardly 
convincing  suggestion  that  the  absence  of  feminine 
interest  from  the  Iliad  indicates  a  vow  of  chastity  by  the 
besieging  army.  One  other  little  point  I  may  mention. 
Not  long  ago  a  reviewer,  ridiculing  the  work  of  a 
foolish  writer  who  flooded  his  pages  with  words  that  he 
did  not  in  the  least  understand,  ironically  suggested 
that  Homer,  when  he  called  Hermes  "  argeiphontes," 
had  no  idea  what  the  epithet  meant,  and  just  "slung  it 
in  "  when  he  wanted  to  fill  a  pentasyllable  lacuna.  One 
is  astonished  to  find  Dr  Murray  gravely  mentioning 
this  epithet  as  an  instance  of  "  fair  sounding  words"  to 
be  found  on  every  page  "  whose  meaning  seems  to 
have  been  far  from  clear "  to  Homer  himself,  and 
which  were  introduced  "  so  as  to  fill  up  the  metre." 

Dr  Murray's  final  conclusion  is  indeed  amazing.  He 
will  not  have  a  personal  Homer  at  any  price,  althouj^h 
he  speaks  of  "  his  vibrating  sympathy,  his  amazing 
language,  and  the  fiery  splendour  of  narrative  which 
seems  to  have  died  out  of  the  world  when  the  Iliad  vf^s 
complete."  He  has  persuaded  himself  that  "  Homer  " 
is  too  majestical  to  be  the  work  of  one  man.  He  will 
not  even  hear  of  a  great  poet  working  over  and  adapt- 
ing earlier  and  imperfect  poetic  material.  Indeed,  he 
approaches  the  hypothesis  of  divine  inspiration.  "  I 
believe,"  he  says,  "  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
something  in  a  sense  greater  and  more  august  than  in- 
dividual genius."     The  poems  "  have  behind  them  not 
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the  imagination  of  one  great  poet,  but  the  accumulated 
emotion,  one  may  almost  say,  of  the  many  successive 
generations  who  have  heard  and  learned  and  themselves 
afresh  re-created  the  old  majesty  and  loveliness.     They 
are  like  the  watchwords  of  great  causes  for  which  men 
have  fought  and   died,  charged  with  power   from  the 
first  to  attract  men's  love,  but  now,  through  the  infinite 
shining  back  of  that  love,  grown  to  yet  greater  power. 
There  is  in  them,  as  it  were,  the  spiritual  life-blood  of  a 
people."     Very  pretty,  and  within    assigned  limits  of 
signification  true  !      The    Mneid^    the  Divine  Comedy^ 
and  the  works  of  Shakspeare  are  also  the  expression  of 
the  accumulated  emotions  of  many  generations  and  the 
spiritual  life  of  a  people  ;  but  the  expression  only  became 
articulate  in  each  case  across  the  barrier  of  one  man's 
teeth,  through  the  working  of  one  man's  brain.     To 
suppose  that  "  Homer "  was    in    any  other  sense    the 
product  of  a  multitude  is  as  idle   as  it    would  be    to 
contend  that  Paradise  Lost  was  written  by  Cromwell's 
army,  or  Hamlet  by  the  translators  of  the  Authorised 
Version.     Let  Dr  Murray    suppose  himself  projected 
forward  two  thousand  years  ;  let  him  imagine  that  the 
Clarendon  Press  edition  of  Hamlet  is  the  earliest  sur- 
viving scrap  of  literature,  separated  from  the  next  sur- 
viving scrap  by    one    or    two    hundred   years.     What 
results  would  not   his   method   produce  }     He   would 
discover — and  he  would  be  right — the  work  of  several 
hands,  he  would    shrewdly   suspect    that    the    English 
could  not  be  the  English  of  the  period  when   the  play 
came  into  existence,  he  would  find  traces  of  the  tradi- 
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tions  of  widely  separated  generations,  he  would  be 
puzzled  by  inconsistencies  in  the  text.  All  these  things 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  literary,  lin- 
guistic, and  historical  criticism.  But  they  would  not 
disprove  the  individual  existence  of  Shakspeare,  or — 
that  we  may  anticipate  indignant  protests  from  Colney 
Hatch — let  us  say,  of  Bacon.  With  deep  respect,  I 
submit  that  this  is  not  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  the 
researches  and  speculations  of  scholars.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  problem,  for,  unless  some  of  the  deepest  intuitions 
of  the  human  mind  are  untrustworthy,  the  "  Homer  " 
we  possess — allowing  for  the  attrition  of  time — is  the 
work  of  a  man  and  not  of  a  syndicate,  just  as  the 
Clarendon  Press  Hamlet  is  the  work  of  a  man  and  not 
of  a  syndicate. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  Mr  A.  W. 
Verrall  had  a  delightful  article  on  "  The  First  Homer," 
which  proved  that  the  range  of  Homeric  speculation  is 
not  yet  exhausted.  If  I  understand  Mr  Verrall  rightly, 
he  argues  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  came  into  ex- 
istence by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  the  canon 
of  the  Scriptures  was  determined.  In  the  sixth — or  was 
it  the  twelfth  } — century  before  Christ,  there  was  in 
existence  a  great  mass  of  "  Homeric  "  poetry  of  various 
degrees  of  merit  and  authenticity,  and  some  forgotten 
and  undiscoverable  "  council  "  got  itself  together  and, 
out  of  these  materials,  patched  together  our  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  The  theory  that  Homer  and  the  Bible  got 
themselves  together  by  the  same  process  is  ingenious 
and  plausible.     Each  was  the  sacred  book  of  a  race,  to 
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each  the  greatest  achievements  of  a  race  have  been 
attributed.  Mr  Verrall  develops  with  much  skill  the 
theory  of  Lycurgus,  "  that  the  whole  Athenian  triumph, 
the  repulse  of  the  Persians,  Marathon  and  Salamis,  the 
Athenian  empire,  had  a  principal  cause  in  the  studies 
which,  in  the  previous  generation,  they  as  a  people  had 
adopted  and  espoused.  It  all  came,  he  says,  in  the 
plainest  terms,  from  their  familiarity  with  certain  litera- 
ture— to  wit,  the  poetry  of  Homer."  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  influence  of  the  Bible  on  building 
up  a  State  and  a  nation,  as  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  has 
been  intellectual  rather  than  moral,  and  Mr  Verrall 
acutely  remarks  that  "  the  mental  advantage,  immense 
when  it  was  uncommon,  of  being  generally  trained  in 
the  comprehension  and  exposition  of  some  good  litera- 
ture had  surely  more  to  do  with  making  the  Athenians 
into  the  leaders  of  Hellas  than  the  fact  that  more  men 
there  than  in  other  cities  could  repeat  the  lines  in  which 
Hector  commends  the  sacrifice  of  self  to  country." 
Mr  Verrall  asks  us  to  believe  that  the  "  Homeric 
poems  "  which  thus  edified  the  Athenian  State  were  the 
"  cycle  "  of  which  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  two 
parts,  and  of  which  our  knowledge  depends  on  Proclus, 
a  grammarian  who  wrote  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  Christ. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  our  Homer  was  acquainted 
with  at  least  two  numbers  of  the  cycle,  for  he  makes 
Demodocus  tell  the  story,  from  the  Tliupersis^  of  the 
wooden  horse  "  telling  the  tale  from  that  point,"  and 
Phemius  the  minstrel,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey^ 
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sings  snatches  to  the  weeping  Penelope  of  the  Nostoi^ 
which  Telemachus  declares  "  rings  newest  in  the  ears 
of  man."  Therefore  the  Nostoi,  which  was  the  most 
modern  canto  of  the  cycle,  was  anterior  to  the  Odyssey, 
and  consequently  the  Odyssey  was  not  a  part  of  the 
cycle.  The  cycle  "  was  a  sort  of  history  in  epic  verse, 
beginning  with  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  carried 
down  through  the  heroic  age  of  the  Theban  and  Trojan 
wars  until  the  end  of  the  latter  and  the  return  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  such  apparently 
as  we  possess  them,  were  parts  of  the  story,  standing 
in  their  proper  places."  The  authority  for  this  state- 
ment, against  which  there  is  a  strong  internal  evidence, 
is  Suidas,  a  Greek  lexicographer  who  lived  eleven  or 
twelve  hundred  years  after  Christ,  and  who  says  that 
the  ancients  regarded  the  whole  cycle  as  the  work  of 
Homer.  Against  this  we  may  put  the  statement 
of  Herodotus  that  the  Cypria  was  not  the  work  of 
Homer.  Thus  we  must  assume  that  the  ancients  at  a 
very  early  date  had  begun  to  grow  sceptical.  Mr 
Verrall  suggests  that  some  body  of  early  scholars  sat 
to  determine  the  canon  of  Homer,  and  that  by  a 
process  of  selection  and  rejection  they  disentangled  for 
us  our  Odyssey  and  Iliad.  The  theory  is  fascinating 
because  it  disposes  of  all  the  internal  inconsistencies  of 
the  poems.  How  can  we  jib  at  the  "  Making  of  the 
Armour  "  and  at  the  Greek  Wall  when  we  remember 
that  the  saints  and  scholars  who  decided  the  canon  of 
the  Scriptures  passed,  apparently  without  noticing 
them,  the    most    irreconcilable    inconsistencies    in    the 
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accounts  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection  ?  But 
Mr  Verrall's  council  on  the  canon  only  pushes  back 
the  difficulty  a  stage.  Who  were  these  poets  who 
furnished  the  grandest  poetical  materials  known  to  man, 
and  who  passed  away  without  leaving  behind  even  a 
faint  echo  of  their  names  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  of 
old  there  were  two  poets,  one  of  whom  we  call  Homer, 
who  sang  the  fire  version  of  the  sending  of  Patroclus, 
and  another  of  equal  majesty,  who  sang  the  embassy 
version,  whose  name  has  perished  from  the  earth,  and 
whose  glorious  work,  by  an  Inexplicable  coincidence, 
has  got  patched  up  with  the  work  of  the  other  incom- 
parable singer  ? 

Such  a  theory  makes  too  heavy  a  claim  on  our 
credulity.  The  difficulties  which  these  theories  are 
invented  to  surmount  mostly  rise  from  the  fact  that 
scholars  rarely  understand  how  the  minds  of  poets 
work.  Mr  Verrall  Is  driven  to  the  A  and  the  B  versions 
of  the  sending  of  Patroclus,  because  in  one  place  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks  is  girt  by  a  wall,  and  in  another 
place  Homer  forgets  all  about  the  wall,  and  makes 
Agamemnon  behold  the  camp-fires  of  the  Trojans,  which 
the  wall,  of  course,  would  hide  from  him.  Well,  and 
why  should  not  the  shepherd  of  the  people  have  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  wall  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  peace,  and 
to  plan  out  the  next  day's  campaign  ?  Is  it  not 
absurd  to  expect  that  the  poet  would  stop  to  measure 
the  height  of  the  wall  when  the  fire  of  song  touched 
his  lips,  and  there  broke  forth  a  passage  whose  music 
has  echoed  down  the  ages  ?     "  Now,  beside  the  ships, 
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the  other  leaders  of  the  whole  Achaian  host  were  sleep- 
ing all  night  long,  by  soft  sleep  overcome  ;  but 
Agamemnon,  son  of  Atreus,  shepherd  of  the  host, 
sweet  sleep  held  not,  so  many  things  he  debated  in  his 
mind.  And  even  as  when  the  lord  of  fair-tressed  Hera 
lighteneth,  fashioning  either  a  mighty  rain  unspeakable, 
or  hail,  or  snow,  when  the  flakes  sprinkle  all  the 
ploughed  lands,  or  fashioning,  perchance,  the  wide 
mouth  of  bitter  war,  even  so  oft  in  his  breast  groaned 
Agamemnon  from  the  very  deep  of  his  heart,  and  his 
spirits  trembled  within  him.  And  wheresoever  he  looked 
toward  that  Trojan  plain,  he  marvelled  at  the  many  fires 
that  blazed  in  front  of  Ilios,  and  at  the  sound  of  flutes 
and  pipes  and  the  noise  of  men."  If  the  man  who 
wrote  those  words,  or,  rather,  the  words  of  which  these 
are  Mr  Lang's  English  prose  version,  was  not  Homer, 
who  could  he  have  been  ?  As  for  Homer  forgetting 
his  own  wall,  let  us  remember  that  Milton  in  one 
place  makes  Adam  speak  of  his  mother.  Let  us  be 
thankful  for  the  beauties  of  the  poets,  and  not  try  to 
rob  them  of  their  glory  because  their  poems  are  not  as 
topographically  exact  as  the  drawings  of  an  ordnance 
survey.  We  want  Homer,  the  whole  Homer,  and 
nothing  but  Homer,  and  all  the  wriggling  of  the 
Chorizontes  will  not  destroy  our  belief  in  him  :  not 
even  the  learning  of  Dr  Rouse,  who  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  Homeric  poems  "growed."  He 
contends  that  Arnold  "  was  mistaken  in  his  sweeping 
statements  about  their  unity."  Perhaps  if  Arnold  were 
alive   he  would  reply  in    the  words    of    Cicero  :    "  Si 
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in  hoc  erro,  libenter  erro,  nee  mihi  hunc  errorem  quo 
delector  dum  vivo  extorqueri  volo."  But  the  latest 
contribution  to  Chorizontic  fantasy  is  not  likely  to 
carry  reluctant  conviction  to  anybody.  Go  through 
the  list  of  learned  paradoxers  from  Wolf  to  Pick,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  each  of  them  has  approached  the 
problem  with  a  preconceived  theory,  and  has  grubbed 
through  the  poems  to  find  matter  for  its  support. 

An  ounce  of  tradition  is  worth  a  ton  of  theories,  and 
the  testimony  of  tradition  for  nearly  three  thousand 
years  is  unwavering.  This  is  a  literary  question,  to  be 
judged  on  literary  evidence  by  literary  criteria.  Can 
the  history  of  the  world's  literature  afford  one  instance 
of  a  supremely  great  poem  evolving  itself  by  a  process 
like  that  of  a  snowball  rolling  down  a  hill  ,''  Let  an 
undoubted  case  be  brought  forward  before  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  manufactured 
themselves  out  of  primitive  materials  scattered  through 
time  and  space.  Nobody  supposes  that  the  poems 
have  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages  just  as  they 
were  composed  ;  many  interpolations  must  have  crept 
in,  and  the  changes  of  dialect  that  occurred  between 
Homer  and  Alexandrine  days  no  doubt  left  their 
marks  on  the  accepted  texts.  Longinus  believed  that 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  the  work  of  one  poet — 
Homer  ;  he  suggested  that  the  former  was  the  work 
of  his  prime,  and  the  latter  of  his  age,  and  I  submit 
that,  in  spite  of  difficulties  devised  by  Teutonic  in- 
genuity, it  is  more  probable  such  was  the  case  than  that 
the  same  race,  the  same  language,  and  approximately 
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the  same  age  should  have  produced  two  or  more  poets 
of  such  transcendently  glorious  genius. 

Newman  contended  that  a  good  translation  of  the 
Iliad  should  affect  Englishmen  as  the  original  may  be 
conceived  to  have  affected  its  natural  hearers.  To 
which  Arnold  forcibly  retorted  that  the  Greeks  are 
dead,  and  that  no  one  can  form  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  affected  by  the  recitation 
of  the  poem.  We  know  nothing  about  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  language,  save  that  it  most  certainly  was 
not  pronounced  in  our  traditional  manner  ;  and  as  to 
the  real  rhythm  of  the  Greek  hexameter,  spoken  or 
intoned,  we  know  practically  nothing  at  all.  Something 
of  the  intellectual  effect  of  the  Homeric  poems  may  be 
felt  by  a  student  who  saturates  his  mind  with  Homer, 
but  as  to  their  purely  aesthetic  influence — the  property, 
in  short,  which  distinguishes  poetry  from  prose — he 
can  only  make  conjectures.  Newman's  criterion  there- 
fore falls  to  the  ground,  and  Arnold,  who  finds  it 
easier  to  destroy  than  to  construct,  sets  up  another 
quite  as  untenable.  A  person  who  cannot  read  the 
original  cannot,  of  course,  judge  the  merits  of  a  trans- 
lation ;  therefore,  says  Mr  Arnold,  you  must  have 
recourse  to  the  Provost  of  Eton,  the  Master  of  Balliol, 
and  the  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge.  If 
they  say  that  a  translation  gives  them  the  same  feeling 
that  the  original  gives  them,  then  it  is  good,  otherwise 
it  is  bad.  But  Professor  Newman  was  a  very  learned 
Grecian,  almost  as  learned  as  any  of  the  three  personages 
selected  as  the  court  of  Homeric  appeal,  and  his  mind 
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was  affected  by  the  appellation  "  O  pepon,"  applied  by 
a  warrior  to  his  comrade,  as  though  the  former  had 
exclaimed  with  familiar  affection,  "  O  Pippin  !  "  and  one 
of  Helen's  famous  lines  of  pathetic  and  sonorous  self- 
reproach  affected  Mr  Newman's  mind  as  though 
Homer  had  written,  "  O  brother  thou  of  me  who  am  a 
mischief-working  vixen."  It  should  seem,  then,  that 
exact  Greek  scholarship  does  not  qualify  a  man  to  judge 
the  artistic  values  of  poetry  ;  and,  remembering  some 
of  the  aesthetic  dicta  of  the  lamented  Dr  Jowett,  one 
cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  he  might  easily  have 
developed  views  of  Homeric  translation  as  eccentric  as 
those  of  Newman. 

The  books  of  criticism  on  Homer  by  men  are  many, 
but  of  modern  works  of  the  kind  1  only  remember 
two  that  are  by  women — Miss  Agnes  Gierke's  Familiar 
Studies  in  Horner^  and  Homer  and  the  Iliad^  by  Miss  F. 
Melian  Stawell,  of  Newnham,  and  this  last  work,  whether 
regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student  or  from 
that  of  the  literary  amateur,  is  the  most  delightful  of 
all.  Miss  Stawell  is  a  learned  lady  who  can  encounter 
the  dry-as-dust  pedants  with  their  own  weapons,  but 
she  is,  above  all,  a  woman  who  can  know  and  feel  the 
supreme  loveliness  of  Homer's  poetry.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  the  recorded  opinions  of  a  competent 
woman  on  this  subject,  because  many  persons  share  the 
opinion  of  a  certain  critic — whose  prejudice  was  probably 
more  extensive  than  his  knowledge — that  the  Iliad  is  "  j  ust 
an  orgy  of  bloody  noses."  Now,  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  poetry  that  ladies  usually  appreciate,  and  such  persons 
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may  learn  from  Miss  Stawell  that  the  Iliad  contains, 
besides  much  ringing  and  clashing  of  arms,  the  sweetest 
and  tenderest  verse  that  ever  issued  from  the  human 
heart.  Only  a  woman,  perhaps,  can  realise  the  full  and 
crushing  force  of  the  argument  involved  in  such  a 
passage  as  the  following,  which  deals  with  one  of  the 
disputed  episodes  of  the  twenty-second  book  :  "  He 
(Hector)  rejects  the  idea  of  parley  with  Achilles.  '  I 
cannot  talk  with  him  in  love  and  kindliness,  as  youth 
and  maiden  talk — as  youth  and  maiden  meet  by  rock 
and  tree,  and  talk  together.'  Hector  has  his  death 
before  his  eyes  ;  he  knows  that  Achilles  is  a  better  man 
than  he  ;  he  dare  not  let  himself  think  of  Andromache 
by  name,  but,  unbidden  and  half-veiled,  a  symbol  of 
their  love  rises  and  lingers  in  his  heart.  The  repetition 
of  youth  and  maiden,  though  admired  by  the  ancient 
critics,  is  considered  by  some  of  the  moderns  as  *a 
superfluous  prettiness  hardly  suiting  the  surroundings.' 
And  so,  perhaps,  we  might  consider  it  if  we  thought 
the  surroundings  were  limited  to  xxii."  For  Homer 
knew,  and  Miss  Stawell  knows,  what  has  been  hidden 
from  all  the  dons  and  diaskeuasts  since  Alexandria  was 
built  :  that  Hector  was  thinking  of  that  moment,  on 
the  wall  of  Troy,  which  wrung  from  him  a  cry  of 
anguish  that  still  re-echoes  down  the  ages  :  "  But  me 
may  the  heaped-up  earth  be  covering  in  death  ere  I  hear 
thy  cry  as  they  carry  thee  into  captivity."  And  Miss 
Stawell  resumes  :  "  The  connection  between  xxii.  and 
vi.  is  indeed  so  intimate  that  M.  Croiset,  who  calls 
attention  to  it,  holds  that  vi.,  though  due  to  a  different 
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poet,  was  yet  written  before  xxii.,  and  Influenced  its 
composition,  an  admission  that  comes  dangerously  near 
the  old  jest  that  Homer  was  not  written  by  Homer, 
but  by  another  poet  of  the  same  name." 

The  book  contains  several  delicious  feminine  touches, 
such  as  the  passage  in  which  Achilles  is  rebuked  for 
not  letting  bygones  be  bygones  when  the  King  of  Men 
offered  to  restore  Briseis.  Miss  Stawell,  of  course, 
does  not  perceive  that  the  geraSy  the  "  meed  of  honour  " 
of  Peleus's  son,  might  now  be  his  meed  of  shame,  and 
that  even  in  those  days  men  did  not  receive  back  a 
stolen  mistress  like  a  borrowed  umbrella.  Another 
passage  which  only  a  woman  could  have  written  is  the 
description  of  Penelope,  which  many  men  must  have 
dimly  felt  without  definitely  formulating.  It  is  too  long 
to  quote  in  full,  but  here  is  part  of  it  :  "  If  she  cannot 
have  her  true  hero  she  is  not  averse  to  the  stir  of 
vigorous  young  life  about  her,  which  appears,  at  least 
on  the  surface,  to  defer  to  her  and  to  woo  her — not 
averse,  that  is,  so  long  as  it  does  not  call  on  her  for 
immediate  and  irretrievable  action.  She  remembers 
word  for  word,  and  with  much  sentiment,  the  last 
loving  injunction  of  Odysseus  to  take  care  of  his  old 
father  and  mother,  and  yet  she  lets  Laertes  go  away 
to  his  farm  when  his  wife  dies,  and  eat  out  his  heart 
by  himself  mourning  for  his  son.  The  only  service 
she  can  think  of  doing  for  him  is  to  make  him  a 
winding-sheet,  which  she  has  no  intention  of  finishing  ; 
and  there  is  a  spice  of  truth  in  Butler's  delicious  picture 
of  Laertes's  ruefulness  on  coming  to  call,  and  hearing 
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from  Eurycleia  that  '  her  mistress  was  upstairs  working 
at  his  pall,  but  she  would  be  down  directly.'  And  it 
is  very  hard  to  forgive  her  for  not  looking  after  Argus, 
though,  of  course,  she  is  the  last  mistress  in  the  world 
who  would  be  able  to  keep  '  the  careless  maidens '  up 
to  their  work.  She  is,  in  short,  just  the  kind  of  woman 
who  cries  herself  to  sleep  in  difficulties,  and  wakes  up 
looking  wonderfully  plump  and  fresh."  Trust  a  woman 
to  touch  off  the  outlines  of  a  woman  to  perfection. 
Can  we  not  now  all  see  this  type  of  virtuous  matron, 
with  her  down-drawn  lip  and  mouth  with  drooping 
corners,  with  her  professions  of  wifely  devotion,  the 
incarnation  of  pious  ineptitude  ?  And  then,  what 
troubles  these  heroes  do  make  for  themselves  !  Why 
could  not  the  man  of  many  counsels  have  remained 
contentedly  with  Calypso,  who  would  have  given  him 
immortality,  or  with  Nausicaa,  a  year  with  whom  were 
worth  eternity  with  any  ordinary  goddess  .''  The  old 
blind  poet  knew  why,  for  he  had  read  the  hero's  heart. 
Miss  Stawell  has  an  ingenious  theory,  which  she 
elaborates  with  much  learning.  She  contends  that 
the  original  authentic  I/ia<^  includes  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  poem  as  we  know  it,  and  that  certain  minor 
episodes,  which  appear  to  conflict  with  the  story  and 
the  spirit  of  the  poem,  have  been  embroidered  into  it 
by  later  poets  or  editors.  It  was  a  national  poem,  and 
the  people  wished  to  know  something  more  of  some 
lightly  touched  incident  or  character.  What  more 
natural,  then,  than  for  some  popular  editor  or  singer 
to  insert  a  passage  supplying  the  needed  information  ? 
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True  ;  but  the  theory  does  not  explain  the  incon- 
sistencies, because  such  an  editor  or  singer  would  take 
remarkably  good  care  that  his  insertion  should  conform 
exactly  to  the  authentic  matter  of  the  original,  which 
would  be  as  familiar  both  to  him  and  to  his  public  as 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  to  a  "  Theo.  Trip."  man. 
Miss  Stawell  believes  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
are  the  work  of  the  same  great  poet,  and  she  makes 
short  work  of  the  linguistic  argument,  showing  that 
if  you  apply  the  methods  of  Homeric  criticism  to 
Milton  you  can  prove  anything  you  like.  She  mentions 
that  Jebb  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Odyssey 
there  are  some  new  words  expressing  moral  and  religious 
feelings.  "  Of  these,"  continues  Miss  Stawell,  "  three 
certainly  may  be  admitted  as  of  some  importance,  the 
words  meaning  '  holy,'  '  piety,'  and  '  God-fearing.' 
The  appearance  of  these  in  the  Odyssey  has  been  thought 
remarkable.  But  Professor  Bradley  has  given  me  a 
curiously  close  parallel  from  the  changes  in  Shakspeare's 
vocabulary.  In  the  plays  written  during  the  first  half 
of  his  literary  career  the  word  *  pious '  never  occurs, 
while  it  occurs  eleven  times  in  the  plays  from  Hamlet 
onwards."  All  the  quibbles,  linguistical,  grammatical, 
and  critical,  which  scholars  have  invented  count  for 
nothing  against  the  irresistible  conviction  of  unity 
which  every  true  man  of  letters  must  feel  with 
regard  to  these  poems.  And  the  objections  based  on 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  rest  on  the  absurd 
hypothesis  that  Homer  was,  like  a  modern  novelist, 
concerned    to    make   his  characters  self-consistent  and 
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his  occurrences  coherent.  But  these  things  were  no 
part  of  his  theory  of  art.  If  it  pleased  him  to  re- 
present the  Greeks  with  a  wall  one  day  and  without  a 
wall  the  next,  he  did  so,  and  his  hearers  were  not  surprised 
or  perplexed,  and  neither  need  we  be.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Homer  worked  up  a  mass  of  tradition  con- 
secrated by  religion  and  hallowed  by  time  ;  the  contra- 
dictions were  in  the  traditions,  and  the  sacrilegious  idea 
of  harmonising  them  no  more  occurred  to  him  than  it 
did  to  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  with  regard  to  the 
contradictions  in  the  traditions  about  the  Crucifixion. 
Homer  is  Homer,  and  all  the  philology  out  of  Bedlam 
will  not  convince  me  that  the  ///Wand  the  Odyssey  gvo,^ 
by  a  process  of  patchwork. 


Section  V 
Death  and  Afterwards 

Tendebantque  manus  ripae  ulterioris  amore." 

Mneid^  vi.  314. 


THE   ART    OF    DYING 

"The  art  of  dying,"  concerning  which  Miss  I.  A. 
Taylor  once  pleasantly  discoursed,  is  an  art  that  all 
men  must  practise,  though  few  care  to  learn  it.  In  a 
sense,  the  whole  of  life  is  an  exercise  of  it,  for  we  begin 
to  die  the  moment  we  are  born.  Physiologists  describe 
death  as  a  stage  in  the  process  of  dissolution  ;  our 
bodies  are  built  up,  are  born,  and  then  immediately 
begin  to  waste  away,  just  as  a  machine,  from  the  time 
that  it  begins  working  until  the  time  that  it  is  broken 
up  for  old  iron,  is  in  process  of  wearing  out.  A  great 
man,  in  his  last  moments,  is  said  to  have  complained 
that  he  was  "  an  unconscionably  long  time  a-dying." 
Understood  in  the  sense  just  defined,  not  many  of  us 
would  complain  of  the  length  of  the  process.  Miss 
Taylor,  writing  of  the  art  of  dying,  accepted  the  phrase 
in  its  common  signification  ;  and  she  collected  a  mass 
of  curious  and  interesting  evidence  as  to  the  demeanour 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  when  face  to  face 
with  the  great  Destroyer.  She  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  death  "  is  the  occasion  par  excellence  when  a  man  is 
himself.  Few  men  find  it  worth  while  to  attitudinise 
upon   a  death-bed."     In  the  main  this  theory  is  true, 
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yet  it  admits  of  many  exceptions.  Given  a  sufficient 
stimulus,  and  a  man  will  exhibit,  like  brave  Cobham,  a 
"  ruling  passion  strong  in  death."  The  obscure  person 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  bedchamber  may  not  be  tempted 
to  pose.  If  he  can  think  at  all,  other  emotions  are 
likely  to  occupy  his  attention  ;  probably  he  is  absorbed 
too  much  in  himself  to  care  for  outward  appearances. 
Yet  some  strong  souls  have  found  it  possible  to  act  a 
part  until  the  very  moment  when,  in  the  words  of  the 
dying  Rabelais,  "  the  farce  is  over."  Mirabeau,  for 
instance,  had  his  mind's  eye  fixed  upon  the  weeping 
multitude  beneath  his  window,  when  he  begged  his 
servant  "to  raise  this  head — the  most  powerful  in 
France,"  and  when  he  prayed,  "  Let  me  die  to  the 
sounds  of  sweet  music."  His  death,  in  fact,  was  the 
final  scene  of  a  carefully  played  drama,  and  he,  assuredly, 
is  not  to  be  blamed  if  his  atrocious  torments  marred 
the  grace  with  which  he  desired  the  curtain  to  fall. 
When  Vespasian,  however,  gasped  out,  upon  his  latest 
breath,  that  "  a  prince  should  die  standing,"  he  was  not 
seeking  after  dramatic  effect  ;  he  was  one  of  those  men 
that,  whether  princes  or  peasants,  always  do  "  die  stand- 
ing." But  when  the  feeble  Louis  XVII I.  expires  with 
the  same  words  upon  his  lips,  we  feel  that  a  bundle  of 
buckram  and  gold  lace  is  trying  to  persuade  the  world 
that  it  has  been  a  man.  Among  the  cases,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  support  Miss  Taylor's  theory  of  the  sincerity 
of  death  are  those  of  Collingwood,  who,  in  a  temporary 
rally,  exclaimed,  "  Then  I  may  live  to  meet  the  French 
again,"  and  of  that  Lord  Peterborough  who  wished  to 
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live  in  order  "  to  give  that  rascal  (Bishop  Burnet)  the 
lie  in  half  his  history." 

In  ages  and    countries    where    life    is    uncertain    or 
fanaticism  strong,  dying  often  becomes  a  trivial  incident. 
The  Mussulman  rushes  through  the  smoke  of  battle  to 
the  arms  of  his  heavenly  houris  with  the  eagerness  of 
a  bridegroom  ;  and,  when  sheep-stealing  was  a  capital 
offence,  many  a  man  went  to  the  gallows  with  a  smile 
on  his  face  and  a  jest  on  his  lips.     In  public  executions, 
especially  of  distinguished  men,  there  is  always  a  strong 
dramatic  interest  that  probably  affects  the  person  most 
concerned.     There  is  a  desire  to  be  dignified  that  some- 
times manifests  itself  in  curious  fashion.     Thus  Lord 
Capell,  the  Royalist,  when  on  the  scaffold,  greatly  was 
concerned  to  know  whether  it  was  etiquette  to  remove 
his  hat  while  making  his  last  speech.     The   point   of 
this  address,  by  the  way,  was  an  assurance  that  he  died 
a  Protestant,  and  "  in  love  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles." 
Here  surely  was  a  man  after  the  heart  of  Coleridge,  who, 
dying,  "  hoped  that  all  who  heard  of  his  name  might 
know  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England." 
Out  of  many  examples  Miss  Taylor  drew  the  comforting 
conclusion  that  the  majority  of  persons  die  with  tran- 
quillity and  courage.     This  is  not  surprising  when  one 
reflects  that,  in   the  conflict  with  death,  a  man  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  strength  and  faculties  is  sustained 
by  a  natural  pride,  while  a  man  prostrated  by  disease 
and  pain  is  not  in  a  condition  to  manifest  fear,  or  per- 
haps even  to  feel  it.     A  cynic  has  said  that  it  is  easy  to 
be  brave  before  onlookers,  and  that  to  get  out  of  bed 
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in  the  dark  demands  more  courage  than  to  lead  a  forlorn 
hope.  It  was  before  a  throng  of  affrighted  Fathers 
that  great  Julius  gathered  his  robe  round  him  and  laid 
him  down  to  die,  yet  none  can  doubt  that,  had  no  eye 
beheld  him,  he  would  have  shown  the  same  noble  dignity 
and  simplicity.  More  theatrical  were  the  last  words  of 
Augustus,  but  there  is  a  ring  of  proper  pride  in  his  half- 
sardonic  demand  for  applause.  A  great  actor  has  played  a 
great  part  greatly,  and,  as  the  curtain  falls,  with  cheerful 
confidence  he  challenges  the  approval  of  his  audience. 

One  consideration  that  must  always  be  present  to 
the  mind  of  a  dying  person  remains  to  be  noticed — 
namely,  hope  or  fear,  or  curiosity  as  to  the  future.  The 
earliest  literary  records  paint  death  in  colours  of  un- 
relieved gloom.  Achilles  declares  that  he  would  rather 
be  the  slave  of  a  poor  man  than  a  king  among  the  dead, 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  poet,  absorbed  in  the  purely 
human  stress  and  turmoil  of  primitive  life,  cannot  con- 
ceive as  tolerable  an  existence  divorced  from  the  body 
and  from  sense.  As  the  mere  physical  struggle  for 
existence  becomes  less  intense,  and  as  life  in  itself, 
apart  from  its  conditions,  ceases  to  be  the  aim  and  end 
of  all  effort,  a  change  comes  over  man's  attitude  towards 
death,  and  what  was  the  hated  foe  of  Achilles  becomes 
the  last  supreme  friend  of  the  chorus  in  CEdipus.  As 
yet  there  is  no  hope  or  joy  in  death,  which  is  merely 
the  end  of  all  things  ;  and  inasmuch  as  existence  is  full 
of  sorrow  and  suffering,  inasmuch  as  not  to  be  born 
would  be  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  die.     The  religious  idea,  with  its  more  or 
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less  vaguely  held  doctrine  of  compensations,  appears 
still  later.  Socrates  furnishes  us  with  one  of  its  first 
and  best  illustrations.  He  beheves  in  a  future  life,  and 
yet  is  conscious  that  the  wish  may  be  father  to  the 
thought  ;  but  in  any  case  he  is  happy.  A  modern 
scoffer  once  remarked  that  the  heaven  of  Socrates  sug- 
gested to  him  an  everlasting  literary  and  philosophical 
society,  to  which  Socrates  might  fairly  retort  that  such 
a  community  was  at  least  as  interesting  as  an  eternal 
psalmody  class.  Observe  that  the  attitude  of  Socrates 
is  one  of  philosophical  resignation.  He  does  not  seek 
death,  but  he  is  contented  to  die  when  his  time  shall 
come.  Religious  emotion  is  carried  further  by  Cicero, 
who  hails  with  joy  the  "glorious  day"  when  he  shall 
join  the  divine  company  of  his  lost  ones,  and  shall 
depart  from  the  mob  of  earth.  He  is  the  first  to  re- 
present the  world  by  the  symbol  of  an  inn,  where  men 
lodge  for  a  brief  space  and  then  journey  home  ;  and  in 
one  of  the  letters  of  Seneca  this  parable  is  enlarged 
with  singular  beauty.  We  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  pagan  gropings  after  truth  end  and  the  full  light 
of  revelation  begins.  Under  a  happier  dispensation, 
careless  confidence,  born  of  ignorance,  has  given  place 
to  a  blessed  recognition  of  the  gravity  of  the  issues  of 
life  and  death.  No  longer  can  the  hereafter  be  ap- 
proached with  the  serene  indifference  of  Socrates,  and 
this  lesson  is  brought  home  to  us  by  the  death-bed  of 
our  English  Socrates,  Dr  Johnson.  As  the  end  ap- 
proached, his  anxieties  increased,  and  the  clergyman  to 

whom  he  confided  them  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by 
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inquiring,  "What  do  you  mean  by  damned?"  The 
answer  was  prompt  and  emphatic,  "  Sent  to  hell  and 
punished  everlastingly."  Compared  with  the  strenuous 
faith  of  Johnson,  how  feeble  appears  the  theology  of 
Lord  Eldon,  whose  last  words  were,  "  It  matters  not 
where  I  am  going,  whether  the  weather  be  cold  or  hot." 

THE   HOUR  OF   DEATH 

"  Non  dolet  Pete,"  said  Arria,  as  she  showed  the 
path  of  honour  and  of  death  to  her  spouse,  whose  foot- 
steps were  faltering  ;  and  saying  it  she  answered  a 
question  which  men  with  shrinking  dread  have  asked 
their  secret  souls  ever  since  the  world  began.  "  Does 
it  hurt .'' " — the  thought  creeps  into  every  man's  mind 
sometimes  in  spite  of  himself,  and  he  hastens  to  banish 
it.  Someone  has  said  that  human  beings  always  think 
and  act  as  if  there  were  no  death,  and  that  otherwise 
life  would  be  unendurable.  But  this  can  hardly  be 
true  of  any  save  the  very  young  and  very  strong  and 
healthy  ;  to  persons  that  have  passed  middle  life  every 
day's  experience  brings  inevitable  intimations  of  the  end. 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
has  turned  again  home,  the  thoughtful  man  can  hardly 
hear  a  youth  exclaim,  "  In  twenty  years  I  shall  have 
done  such  a  thing,"  or  "  be  such  a  thing,"  without  a 
passing  pang  of  remembrance.  Twenty  years  !  a  little 
span,  but  to  him  boundless  as  eternity,  for  long  before 
its  days  are  accomplished  he  will  have  been  carried  over 
the  irremeable  wave,  beyond  our  bourne  of  time  and 
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place.  Perhaps,  then,  an  unwelcome  wonder  possesses 
him  :  "  How,  in  what  shape,  will  it  come  to  me  ? "  and 
the  eternal  question,  "  Doletne  ? "  is  whispered  past  the 
barrier  of  his  teeth.  Notice  that  the  fear  which  is  the 
heritage  of  man  that  is  born  of  woman  is  of  dying,  not 
of  death  ;  and  our  common  phrase  "  the  fear  of  death  " 
is  meaningless  and  absurd.  Nobody  fears  death  ;  why 
should  one  ?  To  the  relimous  man  it  is  the  gate  of 
life,  the  portal  of  everlasting  felicity,  which  he  daily 
approaches  with  sure  and  certain  hope.  To  the 
philosopher,  from  whom  such  consoling  faith  has  been 
withheld,  it  is  a  natural  doom  to  be  contemplated  with 
composure.  To  the  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  it 
is  the  common  lot  of  the  human  race,  unfortunate, 
perhaps  unpleasant,  but  an  incident  which  must  never 
be  allowed  to  hamper  the  activity  or  to  darken  the 
pleasure  of  a  healthy,  rational  life.  To  be  afraid  of 
death  after  one  has  read  the  Apology  of  Socrates  is 
almost  impossible.  If  it  be  the  end  of  individual 
consciousness,  that  is  the  end  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
fear  is  foolishness  ;  if  individual  consciousness  survive, 
then  the  man  who  here  was  master  of  his  soul  remains 
the  master  still  ;  otherwise  he  would  not  be  himself 
but  some  other  ;  being  himself  he  may  bide  the  shocks 
of  eternity  as  he  confronted  those  of  time,  "  Greet  the 
unseen  with  a  cheer.  Strive  and  thrive !  cry  Speed — 
fight  on,  fare  ever.  There  as  here."  And  if  men 
endure  beyond  the  grave,  and  remain  themselves,  then 
death  is  an  introduction  to  the  most  glorious  human 
society.     Would   it    be    nothing  to  hear  the  voice  of 
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Orpheus  and  Musasus,  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  to  look 
upon  the  face  of  Palamedes  and  Ajax  the  son  of 
Telamon,  to  speak  with  him  who  led  that  great  host 
against  Troy  ?  Who  is  there  that  would  not  cry  with 
Socrates,  "  1  indeed  would  be  willing  to  die  many  times 
if  this  were  true  "  ? 

Death,  then,  is  not  feared  by  mortal  men,  but  dying 
— the  act  itself  is  feared.  We  are  far  less  troubled  by 
speculation  as  to  what  dreams  may  come  when  we  have 
shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,  than  by  dread  that  the 
actual  shuffling  may  prove  an  excruciating  process.  A 
writer  of  weird  fascination,  who  over  the  letters  F.R.C.S. 
discussed  "  Hora  Mortis  Nostras,"  pointed  out  that  the 
hymn  "  Rock  of  Ages  "  was  once  marred  by  the  atrocious, 
intolerable  line,  "  When  mine  eye-strings  crack  in  death," 
and  this  ghastly  idea  of  the  act  of  dying  is,  says  the 
writer,  at  the  back  of  the  minds  of  many  people.  But 
is  there  any  good  reason  to  suppose  that  dying  is  an 
unpleasant  sensation  ?  There  is  no  general  and  con- 
clusive evidence,  but  such  testimony  as  can  be  had  and 
such  inferences  as  can  safely  be  drawn  are  worth 
considering.  Dying  is  a  unique  and  very  brief 
experience  ;  it  is  a  much  less  important  part  of  our 
lives  than  our  daily  dinners,  but  sooner  or  later  it 
comes  to  every  living  thing,  and  it  is  well  that  we 
should  find  out  all  we  can  about  it  before  we  endure  it. 
So  far  as  we  know,  we  only  die  once  ;  a  tooth  can  only 
be  pulled  out  once,  and  what  we  ask  as  we  sit  down  in 
the  dentist's  chair  is,  "  Will  it  hurt  much  ?  "  When 
we    contemplate    death,  it    is    equally  natural  to    ask, 
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"Will  it  hurt?"  The  evidence  of  dying  persons  is 
not  very  plentiful  and  not  very  trustworthy  ;  few  men 
and  women  at  the  moment  of  death — if  there  is  such 
a  definite  moment,  which  is  extremely  doubtful — are 
able  to  make  known  their  sensations,  and  many  re- 
corded "  last  words "  were  uttered  long  before  the 
actual  act  of  dying  began.  But  such  testimony 
as  there  is  suggests  that  dying  is  not  unpleasant. 
What  it  is  to  those  who  go  with  great  suddenness, 
struck  by  lightning,  with  a  bullet  through  the  brain, 
or  by  the  failure  of  a  valve  of  the  heart,  we  cannot 
possibly  tell.  When  it  comes  as  the  consequence  of 
old  age  or  of  debilitating  disease,  or  when  it  befalls  in 
a  moment  of  ecstatic  exaltation,  it  is  at  least  painless 
and,  according  to  some  witnesses,  pleasant.  We  know 
that  Arria's  self-inflicted  death-wound  did  not  hurt, 
and  there  is  plentiful  and,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory 
testimony  that  the  torments  of  the  faggot  and  the  stake 
were  bliss  to  many  a  dying  martyr.  This  is  a  mystery, 
the  key  whereto  may  be  discovered  in  some  despised 
and  neglected  bypath  of  psychology.  There  are 
witnesses  also  who  speak  of  the  painlessness  of  dying 
under  ordinary  conditions.  Fontenelle's  last  words 
were,  "  I  suffer  nothing,  but  feel  a  sort  of  difficulty  in 
living  longer."  Louis  XIV.  said,  "  I  thought  dying 
had  been  harder."  The  great  Dr  Hunter  murmured 
with  his  last  breath,  "  If  I  had  the  strength  to  hold  a 
pen,  I  would  write  down  how  easy  and  pleasant  a  thing 
it  is  to  die."  Schiller  experienced,  or  thought  he 
experienced,  a  process  of  intellectual  stimulation,   for 
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his  dying  words  were,  "  Many  things  are  growing 
plain  and  clear  to  my  understanding."  Indeed,  in  all 
the  list  of  last  words  which  literature  has  preserved, 
and  probably  in  the  experience  of  most  men  and 
women  who  have  often  stood  at  a  death-bed  side,  there 
is  a  remarkable  absence  of  any  suggestion  of  distress  or 
anxiety  or  pain  at  the  moment  of  death,  whatever 
there  may  have  been  in  the  previous  struggle  with 
disease. 

"F.R.C.S.,"  in  his  remarkable  essay,  advances 
several  new  and  consoling  thoughts.  He  quotes  Sir 
James  Paget,  who  made  the  suggestion  that  "  death  as 
a  natural  act  is  probably  not  unaccompanied  with  the 
kind  of  sense  of  ease  or  satisfaction  which  generally 
accompanies  such  acts."  Upon  this  "  F.R.C.S." 
shrewdly  remarks  that  we  do  not  know  enough  about 
death  to  call  it  an  act,  or  to  assign  to  it  a  moment,  and 
that  all  the  paths  of  sense  when  a  man  dies  seem  to  be 
utterly  impenetrable  alike  to  pain  and  to  pleasure.  The 
essayist,  as  his  diploma  would  indicate,  has  often  ob- 
served the  effects  of  anaesthetics  upon  others,  and,  as  a 
patient,  has  often  watched  their  effect  upon  himself. 
He  proposes  to  us  that  death  is  the  twin  brother  of  the 
sleep  of  chloroform  or  ether  ;  that  the  sensation  of 
departing  consciousness  under  an  anaesthetic  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  loss  of  consciousness  in  death.  A 
patient  submitting  himself  to  an  anaesthetic  experiences 
a  distinct  pleasure  of  surrender  ;  all  worry  and  anxiety 
disappear  ;  care  of  himself  has  passed  from  his  own 
hands  into  those  of  others  ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
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to  go  to  sleep.  Then  the  senses  in  their  order  leave 
him  one  by  one  ;  first  hearing,  next  sight,  and  next 
touch.  "  Last  of  all  comes,  or  may  come,  a  moment 
when  the  patient  is  conscious  of  one  fact  still  left 
standing — that  he  is  he.  At  that  moment,  if  he  be  of 
a  logical  turn  of  mind,  he  may  expect  that  he  will  now 
get  behind  the  veil,  see  things  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
contemplate  pure  Being,  stand  before  the  merum  Ens 
of  his  philosophy."  So  in  death,  as  in  anaesthesia,  says 
"  F.R.C.S.,"  we  may  be  almost  sure  that  we  can 
observe  the  gradual  and  orderly  obliteration  of  the 
senses,  and  that  at  the  end  there  comes  a  point  of  time 
when  the  dying  man  is  conscious  of  himself  alone,  and 
of  nothing  but  himself.  The  odd  noises  and  restless 
movements  which  so  often  look  like  pain,  and  are  so 
painful  to  watch,  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  which 
are  caused  by  anaesthetics,  and  must  not  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  ordinary  life.  "  Long  ago  the  ways  of  the 
senses,  one  after  another,  were  shut  and  sealed.  The 
last  beats  of  the  heart,  the  last  movements  of  respira- 
tion have  no  meaning,  and  convey  no  message  ;  there 
is  nothing  left  in  the  body  that  can  receive,  decipher, 
and  translate  any  impulse  of  sensation.  Then  a  very 
slight  and  quiet  change  passes  over  the  look  of  the 
face,  and  there  is  an  end." 

PERSONALITY    AND    ITS    SURVIVAL 

The  huge  posthumous  book  of  Mr  F.  Vv^.  H.  Myers, 
Human    Personality   and  its    Survival    of  Bodily   Death 
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(Longmans),  is  a  most  pathetic  production.  The  work 
of  a  man  of  genius  and  of  irresistible  personal  charm,  it 
is  only  a  monument  of  wasted  years.  Mr  Myers,  with 
almost  miraculous  patience  and  industry,  collected  great 
stores  of  material  related,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  problem 
of  the  nature  of  human  personality  and  of  its  possible 
survival  of  death.  The  task,  unfinished  when  he  died, 
is  embodied  in  thirteen  hundred  pages,  containing  stories, 
theories,  and  speculations  about  the  supernormal,  genius, 
hysteria,  lunacy,  hypnotism,  trance,  clairvoyance,  and 
ghosts;  and  out  of  this  welter  of  extravagance  the 
author  would  have  us  to  believe  he  has  deduced  some 
scientific  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  future  life.  His 
book  was  prepared  for  publication  by  Dr  Hodgson 
and  Miss  Alice  Johnson,  and  in  a  number  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
Miss  Johnson  unconsciously  pronounced  poor  Myers's 
condemnation.  She  writes  :  "  The  strongest  evidence 
ever  adduced  for  the  belief  in  communion  with  the  dead 
has  been  furnished  by  Mrs  Piper  "  !  Was  ever  unin- 
tended irony  more  terrible.  This,  then,  is  the  crown 
of  a  life  of  psychical  research,  that  our  scientific  convic- 
tion of  a  future  life  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the 
grotesque  performances  of  an  American  servant-girl, 
upon  the  incoherent  maundering  of  "  Phinuit "  and 
"  Rector,"  this  woman's  supposed  "controls  "  !  Having 
quoted  the  words  of  Odysseus  at  the  side  of  the  blood- 
filled  trench,  Mr  Myers  remarks:  "In  such  fashion, 
through  Mrs  Piper's  trances,  the  thronging  multitude 
of  the  departed  press  to  the  glimpse  of  light.     Eager 
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but    untrained    they    interject    their    uncomprehended 
cries;  vainly  they  call  the  names  which  no  man  answers  ; 
like  birds  that  have  beaten  against  a  lighthouse,  they 
pass  in  disappointment  away."     The  case  of  Mrs  Piper 
and    kindred    cases,    Mr    Myers    categorically   asserts, 
prove,  first,  "persistence  of  the  spirit's  life  as  a  structural 
law   of   the   universe";    secondly,   "that   between   the 
spiritual  and  the  material  world  an  avenue  of  communi- 
cation does,  in  fact,  exist"  ;  and  thirdly,  "  that  the  sur- 
viving  spirit  retains,   at   least   in    some    measure,    the 
memories    and    the    loves    of    earth."     In    the    afore- 
mentioned   Proceedings^    two    learned    researchers,    Mr 
Carrington  and  Professor  Hyslop,  strenuously  dispute 
whether  the  Piper  phenomena  are  produced  by  telepathy 
or  by  the  agency  of  spirits.     Their  papers  are  followed 
by  a  merciless  exposure  of  this  notorious  medium   by 
Mr  Frank  Podmore,  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
the  subject    of    spiritualism.      He  says:     "The  whole 
history  of    spiritualism  and  psychical   research    should 
convince  us  that  we  are  never  entitled  to  assume  the 
honesty  of  the  medium.     We  know  at  once  too  much 
and  too  little  of  mediumship.     Too  much,  for  we  know 
that  almost  every  type  of  mediumship  has  been  con- 
nected with    dishonesty  in  the  past;   too   little,  for  if 
there  are  honest  mediums  we  don't  know  by  what  signs 
to    distinguish    them     from    dishonest     ones."     With 
reference  to  the  persons  who  believe  in  Mrs  Piper,  Mr 
Podmore  drily  remarks  :    "  Psychologists  tell  us  that  in 
perceptive  processes  inadequate  and  ambiguous  stimuli 
are  peculiarly  apt  to  give  rise  to  hallucination  ;  or,  in 
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other  words,  faint  sights  and  sounds  are  hable  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  wishes  or  beliefs  of  the 
percipient ;  and  the  same  law  appears  to  hold  good 
when  we  are  dealing,  not  with  sensations,  but  with 
ideas.  History  supplies  us  with  abundant  examples  of 
elaborate  theories  constructed  out  of  material  sufficiently 
vague  and  indeterminate  to  allow  wide  latitude  of 
interpretation." 

These  sentences  of  Mr  Podmore  have  a  special  appli- 
cation to  the  researches  of  Mr  Myers.  No  one  can 
dispute  the  enormous  importance  of  the  subject  he  in- 
vestigated, or  the  great  interest  of  the  phenomena  he 
described.  His  fault  was  an  incurable  propensity  for 
constructing  elaborate  theories  out  of  vague  and 
indeterminate  material.  He  overflowed  with  ideas  and 
theories  about  an  unconscious  consciousness  of  his 
own  invention,  about  telepathy,  about  spirit  mani- 
festations ;  but  he  failed  to  produce  any  satisfactory 
evidence  that  such  things  are.  For  instance,  one  grows 
weary  and  even  angry  with  long  and  ingenious  specula- 
tions as  to  whether  some  statement  of  the  entranced 
Mrs  Piper  was  the  result  of  thought-reading  or  of  spirit 
communication,  when  there  is  no  evidence,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Mrs  Piper  ever  made  the  statement;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that,  if  she  did,  she  did  not  get  her 
information  through  ordinary  channels.  And  in  any 
case  these  matters  are  of  little  importance.  The  secrets 
of  life  and  death  will  never  be  won  by  morbid  psychology. 
Life  is  in  all  of  us,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
we  all  must  die.     The  normal  and  not  the  abnormal 
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subject  is  the  proper  field  for  studying  what  life  is  and 
what  death  is.  The  discovery  will  not  be  made  amid 
the  tomfooleries  of  the  seance,  out  of  the  weird  insight 
of  hysteria,  or  through  the  babblings  of  the  madhouse. 
When  it  comes  it  will  flash  suddenly  from  the  physical 
laboratory.  Perhaps  the  way  to  life — life  absolute — 
lies  through  the  study  of  death.  We  talk  with  shudder- 
ing glibness  of  death,  but  who  knows  what  death  is, 
and  when  it  happens  ?  It  is  not  the  cessation  of  the 
heart's  action  ;  there  are  myriads  of  living  things  without 
hearts  at  all ;  a  man's  heart  stops  when  he  faints,  and, 
conversely,  the  beating  of  the  human  heart  was  recently 
observed  to  persist  several  hours  after  what  we  call 
death  had  taken  place.  It  is  not  the  stoppage  of  breath, 
for  persons  who  have  been  immersed  in  water  for  long 
periods  have  frequently  been  restored  to  life  and  con- 
sciousness. These  are  some  of  the  mysteries  that  men 
of  science,  by  scientific  methods,  are  to-day  attacking, 
and  from  them  alone  can  we  hope  to  gain  any  knowledge 
of  what  life  is,  and  whether,  apart  from  the  conviction 
of  faith,  there  is  ground  to  believe  that  individual  life 
can  survive  the  shock  of  physical  dissolution. 

But  morbid  psychology,  though  of  no  use  in  solving 
the  problems  to  which  Mr  Myers  addressed  himself,  is 
an  important  study.  Mr  Myers's  chapter  on  genius,  for 
instance,  is  most  interesting  and  significant.  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  in  rare  cases  mental  faculties  exist 
that  are  latent  or  non-existent  in  the  ordinary  individual. 
Only  by  some  such  supposition  can  we  account  for  the 
calculating   prodigies  —  usually  children  —  that   appear 
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from  time  to  time.  Among  these  have  been  famous 
men,  such  as  Ampere,  Gauss,  and  Archbishop  Whately  ; 
others  were  Mr  Bidder,  father  of  the  late  Mr  Bidder, 
Q.C.,  and  the  two  Blyths,  of  Edinburgh.  In  almost 
all  cases  the  faculty  ceases  after  the  early  years  of  child- 
hood ;  Mr  Bidder,  Mr  Blyth,  and  Dase  are  the  only 
known  instances  to  the  contrary.  Mr  Bidder  could  all 
through  life  tell  the  logarithm  of  any  number  to  seven 
or  eight  places,  and  if  given  any  number  not  a  prime 
would  at  once  mention  its  factors.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  high  intelligence,  but  he  never  could  discover  the 
processes  by  which  his  mind  arrived  at  its  results  ;  all 
he  could  say  was  that  the  answers  came  by  a  sort  of 
instinct.  Mr  Blyth,  the  well-known  civil  engineer  of 
Edinburgh,  had  similar  powers,  though  he  found  his 
quickness  and  to  some  extent  his  accuracy  of  intuition 
to  be  diminished  in  the  process  of  years.  Dase  was 
little  removed  from  imbecility ;  he  could  never  learn  the 
rudiments  of  mathematics  or  a  word  of  any  language 
but  his  own.  Yet  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Hamburg 
kept  him  on  a  salary  to  do  mathematical  calculations 
for  them.  In  twelve  years  he  made  tables  of  factors 
and  prime  numbers  for  the  seventh  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  eighth  million,  a  task  which,  as  Mr  Myers 
well  observes,  the  quickest  normal  mathematician  could 
hardly  have  performed  in  a  lifetime.  Mangiamele, 
aged  ten,  examined  by  Arago  before  the  French 
Academy,  in  a  minute  and  a  half  mentally  extracted  the 
cube  root  of  3,796,416.  In  less  than  a  minute  he 
solved  the  cubic  equation  involved  in   the  question  : 
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"What  number  satisfies  the  condition  that  its  cube 
plus  five  times  its  square  is  equal  to  forty-two  times 
itself  plus  forty  ?"  In  a  very  brief  time  he  calculated 
mentally  the  tenth  root  of  282,475,249,  a  feat  quite 
beyond  the  powers  of  most  persons  without  the  aid  of 
logarithms.  His  method  of  arriving  at  his  solutions 
was  never  discovered.  Such  phenomena  as  these  are 
well  worth  studying,  since  they  point  to  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  faculties  and  processes  of  mind  unknown 
to  the  average  man  ;  but  one  cannot  think  that  such  a 
study  has  any  relation  to  the  problem  of  the  survival 
of  death  by  the  human  personality. 

MR   LANG   AND   GHOSTS 

There  is  a  problem  which  is  likely  to  exercise  the 
minds  of  learned  literary  triflers  a  hundred  years  hence. 
It  is,  "  Did  Andrew  Lang  believe  in  ghosts  .-'"  If  Mr 
Lang  unbeknown  to  himself  could  be  raised  up  again 
in  the  next  century,  he  would  to  a  dead  certainty  dis- 
cover the  subject,  and  write  a  most  delightful  book 
upon  it,  at  the  end  of  which  the  reader  would  know 
many  things  he  never  knew  before,  but  would  remain 
in  deeper  doubt  than  at  the  beginning  as  to  whether 
Andrew  Lang  believed  in  ghosts.  The  Langs  of  the 
future  will  doubtless  write  many  volumes  based  on  the 
evidence  which  abounds  in  the  literature  of  our  time, 
and  the  result  will  be  quite  inconclusive.  Mr  Lang 
has  written  books  and  numberless  essays  and  notes  on 
spooks,  and  leaves  us  bewildered  to  determine  whether 
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he  writes  in  earnest  or  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  ; 
whether  he  is  a  sincere  psychical  researcher,  or  is  with 
inimitable  slyness  poking  fun  at  his  fellow-inquirers. 
Possibly  if  Mr  Lang  were  put  upon  his  oath  he  would 
admit  that  he  does  not  know  himself.  For  my  own 
part,  if  the  question,  "  Does  Andrew  Lang  believe  in 
ghosts  ? "  were  put  to  me,  and  I  were  compelled  under 
threat  of  capital  punishment  to  give  a  definite  answer, 
I  should  say,  "  No,  but  he'd  like  to."  This  reply 
would,  at  any  rate,  represent  the  general  impression 
produced  by  his  essays  in  spookology. 

In  Longman  s  Magazine  Mr  Lang  some  years  ago 
gave  us  a  tasty  little  dish  from  the  late  F.  W.  H. 
Myers's  great  feast.  Human  Personality  and  its  Survival 
of  Bodily  Death.  Mr  Lang  is  always  at  his  very  best 
when  discussing  the  theories  of  his  lamented  friend  ; 
he  is  sympathetic  and  respectful,  but  here  and  there 
crops  up  a  little  phrase  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
he  is  enjoying  himself  at  the  expense  of  that  solemn 
enthusiast.  For  instance,  he  remarks  :  "  Mr  Myers 
believed  in  '  possession,'  but  not  in  demoniacal  posses- 
sion ;  only  invasions  by  human  spirits.  His  theory 
had  no  use  for  devils,  and  this,  I  think,  made  him 
rather  unfair  to  that  order  of  beings.  The  evidence 
for  them  at  present  is  mainly  that  of  Chinese  and 
Yakuts  and  converted  Zulus,  which  excites  an  unworthy 
prejudice."  I  give  it  up  ;  the  Gowrie  mystery  is 
child's  play  compared  with  the  mystery  of  Andrew 
Lang.  Several  of  Mr  Myers's  stories  are  related  with 
evident  relish  by  Mr  Lang.     He  tells  of  a  Mr  Wilkie, 
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chief  of  the  Secret  Service  Department  at  Washington, 
who  went  to  sleep  in  the  consulting-room  of  Dr  de 
Wolf  in  South  Kensington.  There  he  dreamed  that 
he  had  a  writing-pad  on  his  knee,  and  that  he  wrote  in 
pencil  :  "  Dear  Doctor, — Do  you  remember  Kitty 
M'Guire,  who  used  to  live  with  you  in  Chester  (Mass.)  ? 
She  died  in  1872.  She  hopes  you  are  having  a  good 
time  in  London."  When  Mr  Wilkie  woke  he  gave 
the  message  to  the  doctor,  who  at  once  remembered 
Kitty  as  one  of  his  mother's  maids.  Mr  Wilkie  had 
never  been  within  five  hundred  miles  of  Chester,  Mass., 
and  had  never  heard  of  Miss  M'Guire.  Mr  Lang  offers 
several  possible  explanations  :  First,  that  the  story  is 
fiction,  which  is  my  solution  ;  second,  that  Kitty  really 
sent  the  message,  which  is  Mr  Myers's  ;  third,  that  the 
dream  was  a  strange  coincidence  ;  and,  fourth,  that 
it  was  the  result  of  some  telepathic  influence,  which 
Mr  Lang  seems  inclined  to  adopt. 

He  also  quotes  a  story  supplied  by  himself  to  Mr 
Myers,  of  a  young  Scottish  artisan,  named  Andrew, 
who  while  entranced  was  wont  to  be  possessed  by  a 
Russian  physician  named  Snobinski.  Now,  Andrew 
in  his  normal  state  went  one  better  than  Shakspeare, 
for  he  knew  no  Greek.  But  on  a  certain  occasion, 
under  the  influence  of  Snobinski,  he  wrote  down  the 
fifty-seventh  and  fifty-eighth  lines  of  the  eleventh  book 
of  the  Odyssey.  "  The  words  were  beautifully  written, 
and  minute  even  to  the  accents."  I  would  commend 
to  Mr  Lang's  notice  a  little  critical  point  in  favour  of 
Snobinski  which  he  seems  to  have  overlooked.     The 
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participle  in  the  latter  line,  according  to  the  MSS.,  is 
that  of  eimi  {sum),  while,  according  to  a  scholium 
adopted  by  modern  editors,  it  should  be  that  of  eimi 
(ibo).  Now,  Snobinski,  who  as  a  Russian  doctor  could 
not  be  expected  to  own  a  "  Merry  and  Riddel,"  duly 
wrote  eon,  thereby  affording  circumstantial  yet  im- 
pressive evidence  of  his  bona-fides,  the  force  of  which 
every  psychical  researcher  will  perceive.  If  Andrew 
had  been  a  fraud  he  would  have  crammed  the  lines  from 
a  Pitt  Press  edition,  and  have  written  ion,  thus  "giving 
the  show  away."  I  trust  that  in  any  future  discussion 
of  the  case  Mr  Lang  will  direct  his  best  consideration 
to  this  point. 

THE    MYSTERY    OF   DANIEL  HOME 

Confronted  by  the  "  strange  case  of  Daniel  Dunglas 
Home,"  the  superior  literary  person  will  ejaculate,  "  Mr 
Sludge  !  "  and  the  man  in  the  street  will  say,  "  Medium — 
impostor  !  "  and  pass  by  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself. 
I  also  believe  that  the  probabilities  are  thousands  to  one 
in  favour  of  the  imposture  theory  ;  but  then  Home 
remains  almost  a  greater  mystery  than  ever.  He 
claimed  to  possess  supernatural  powers,  and  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  his  claim  is  a  great  deal  stronger 
than  that  upon  which  some  of  the  principal  religions  in 
the  world  repose.  The  character  of  the  witnesses  and 
the  definite  precision  of  their  statements  are  most 
impressive.  I  do  not  put  much  reliance  on  the 
evidence    of    Sir    David    Brewster    and     Sir    William 
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Crookes,  although  it  requires  some  assurance  to  brush 
aside  their  statements.  But  the  truth  is  that  scientific 
men  are  apt  to  be  donkeys  when  they  meddle  with  such 
matters.  Far  more  weighty  is  the  evidence  of  Alphonse 
Karr,  one  of  the  hardest-headed  men  in  Europe  ;  Lord 
Brougham,  a  person  qualified,  if  ever  anybody  was,  to 
investigate  and  to  weigh  evidence  ;  and  Mr  Hamilton 
Aide,  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  and  a  good 
amateur  conjurer. 

Remarkable  as  is  the  strength  of  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  Home's  genuineness,  it  is  less  remarkable 
than  the  weakness  of  the  evidence  against  it.  Even 
Mr  Podmore,  who  has  easily  demolished  all  the  rest  of 
the  mediums,  comes  off  second  best  in  his  encounter 
with  Home,  and  is  reduced  to  plead  that  as  Home 
never  took  money  for  his  sittings,  and  as  you  can't  look 
a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  the  precautions  taken  at  his 
seances  were  probably  insufficient  ;  and  he  audaciously 
suggests  that,  as  Slade  and  other  mediums  were  detected 
in  fraud,  we  must  in  the  case  of  Home  "  recognise  that 
there  were  opportunities  for  trickery,  though  it  might 
be  of  little  profit  now  to  speculate  on  the  precise 
methods  employed."  Anyhow,  Home  was  never 
detected  in  fraud,  though  he  freely  challenged  the 
keenest  wits  of  Europe  ;  and  such  men  as  Canon  Tylor, 
Dr  Wallace,  and  Professor  Balfour  Stewart  could  only 
suggest  that  Home's  audiences  must  be  hypnotised,  or 
in  some  other  way  hallucinated.  Only  one  contempor- 
ary charge  of  fraud  against  Home  exists,  and  that  is 
a  very  hesitating  one.      Mr    Merrifield,  the  mathema- 

17 
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tician,  recording  a  seance  in  1855,  wrote  that  he  thought 
there  was  light  enough  to  detect  an  object  resembhng  a 
child's  hand  with  a  long  white  sleeve  attached  to  it 
fastened  to  Home's  shoulder,  and  moving  as  Home 
moved.  But  this  was  one  of  the  few  occasions  when 
Home  gave  sittings  in  the  dark,  and  if  the  darkness 
was  sufficient  to  give  him  an  opportunity  for  fraud,  it 
was  also  sufficient  to  make  Mr  Merrifield's  observation 
imperfect.  The  Browning  story  is  absurd.  It  runs 
that  at  a  sitting  Home  exhibited  to  Mr  and  Mrs 
Browning  the  phantasm  of  an  infant  of  theirs,  and  that 
Browning  seized  the  phantasm,  which  proved  to  be 
Home's  naked  foot.  Mrs  Browning's  account  of  the 
sitting  mentions  no  such  incident,  and  Browning  him- 
self never  said  anything  about  it  during  her  lifetime,  if 
he  did  afterwards,  which  seems  to  be  doubtful.  An 
extraordinary  exhibition  of  worthless  evidence  was 
affiDrded  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  who,  in  June  1855, 
attended  one  of  Home's  seances,  and  in  the  following 
September  wrote  to  the  Morning  Advertiser  to  say 
he  was  convinced  that  all  he  saw  could  be  done  by 
human  hands  and  feet  ;  that  he  might  have  discovered 
the  method  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  lift  the  cloth 
and  examine  the  table.  He  denied  that  the  table  moved 
in  a  mysterious  way,  or  that  any  bell  rang  without 
contact.     This  was  three  months  after  the  seance. 

But  Sir  David,  in  June,  a  few  days  after  the  seance, 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  family  describing  it,  and  this  letter 
was  included  in  his  published  correspondence  by  Mrs 
Gordon,  his  daughter  and  biographer.     In  it  Sir  David 
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stated  that  the  sitters  were  Lord  Brougham,  Serjeant 
Cox,  Home,  and  himself  ;  that  they  were  permitted  to 
examine  the  table  ;  that  "  the  table  actually  rose  from 
the  ground  when  no  hand  was  upon  it "  ;  that  another 
and  heavier  table  acted  in  the  same  way  ;  that  an 
accordeon  held  in  Brougham's  hand  played  of  itself  ; 
that  a  bell  lying  on  the  carpet  rang  "when  nothing 
could  have  touched  it,"  and  subsequently  "  came  over 
to  me  and  placed  itself  in  my  hand."  He  ended  by 
saying  :  "  We  could  give  no  explanation  of  these  experi- 
ments, and  could  not  conjecture  how  they  could  be 
produced  by  any  kind  of  mechanism."  This  inexpli- 
cable self-contradiction  by  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
science  is  enough  of  itself  to  make  the  case  of  Home 
remarkable.  About  the  evidence  of  Alphonse  Karr  and 
Mr  A"lde  there  is  no  ambiguity.  They  declare  that  at 
the  villa  of  a  Russian  lady  at  Nice  they  saw,  in  Home's 
presence,  in  a  brilliantly  lighted  room,  a  ponderous 
rosewood  table,  that  the  strongest  man  on  earth  could 
not  have  lifted,  float  a  yard  high  in  the  air  while  the 
circle  stood  round  it  with  their  hands  on  top.  Alphonse 
Karr  slipped  down  on  the  floor  and  crawled  about  under 
the  table  on  his  hands  and  knees,  satisfying  himself  that 
no  one  was  touching  it  ;  a  careful  examination  was 
made,  which  proved  that  the  table  was  not  pulled  up  by 
ropes  or  wires,  and  it  remained  suspended  for  fully  two 
minutes.  Then  chairs  standing  against  the  walls  began 
to  rush  about  the  polished  floor  with  great  velocity. 
Sir  William  Crookes  asserts  that  in  his  own  dining- 
room  once,  when  Home  entered,  a  big  easy-chair  ran 
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across  the  floor  to  meet  him.  There  is  also  the  evidence 
of  quite  a  hundred  persons  that  they  with  their  own 
eyes  saw  Home  rise  from  the  ground  and  float  in  the 
air,  and  many  of  these  were  persons  of  intellectual 
eminence.  For  my  own  part  I  am  content  to  disbelieve 
the  evidence  on  the  ground  of  inherent  improbability, 
and  to  assume  that  there  was  a  mistake  somewhere. 
And  yet  some  of  the  indisputable  things  in  Home's  life 
are  hardly  less  marvellous.  For  instance,  he,  a  Scotch 
peasant  without  money,  good  looks,  or  personal  charm, 
married  in  succession  two  of  the  bluest-blooded  ladies 
in  Russia,  and  married  them  with  the  explicit  consent 
of  the  Czar.  If  we  are  to  go  by  evidence,  a  hundred 
men  have  floated  in  the  air  for  every  one  who,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Czar,  has  broken  through  the  social 
barriers  of  the  Russian  nobility. 

MRS   PIPER   AND   OTHER    MEDIUMS 

The  elusive  world  of  shadows  round  us  has  a 
tricksy  fascination  for  the  children  of  men  ;  great  and 
small  peer  wistfully  across  its  borders,  but  never  comes 
the  divine  permission, 

"  Pandere  res  alta  terra  et  caligine  mersas." 

Baflled,  one  generation  fades  away,  and  another  with 
eager  hope  springs  up  to  attack  the  problem.  Difi^erent 
ages  have  different  methods  of  approaching  the  subject  ; 
in  our  own  time,  when  science  is  supreme,  a  number 
of  eminent  men  have  imagined  that,  by  careful  examina- 
tion of  certain  obscure  and  doubtful  phenomena,  a  clue 
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to  the  world's  great  riddle  may  be  found.  Hence 
we  have  the  numerous  publications  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  and  very  many  books  dealing  with 
kindred  topics,  such  as  Mrs  Piper  and  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research^  translated  from  the  French  of  M. 
Sage  by  Noralie  Robertson,  with  a  preface  by  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge;  and  Spiritualism^  issued  in  the  "Pro 
and  Con"  series,  in  which  Mr  AVake  Cook  states  the 
case  for  spiritualism  and  Mr  Frank  Podmore  marshals 
a  most  deadly  indictment  against  it.  Importance  is 
lent  to  the  former  volume  by  the  imprimatur  of  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  whose  arguments  and  theories,  even 
respecting  Mrs  Piper,  deserve  respectful  consideration. 
This  declaration,  however,  like  earlier  ones  on  the  same 
subject,  is  robbed,  so  I  submit,  of  scientific  importance 
by  the  persistent  postulates  that  "  the  hypothesis  of 
fraud  is  entirely  inapplicable  "  to  Mrs  Piper's  case,  and 
that  what  is  called  telepathy  must  be  accepted  as  an 
established  fact.  In  science  that  hypothesis  is  best 
which  explains  the  largest  body  of  facts  and  is  not 
inconsistent  with  any  ascertained  fact.  Regarding 
Mrs  Piper,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  hypothesis 
of  fraud  is  sufficient  to  account  for  most  of  the  facts 
within  our  knowledge,  and  is  certainly  not  incon- 
sistent with  any  of  them.  Once  more  one  has  to 
complain  that  in  this  book,  as  elsewhere,  the  important 
circumstance  is  concealed  that  for  many  years  she  had 
been  the  paid  medium  of  the  American  society  ;  she 
being  represented  as  a  person  to  whom  "  praise  and 
warm    gratitude "   are    due    for   having    "  lent    herself 
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to    the    investigations    with     perfect   good    faith    and 
pliability." 

The  phenomena  associated  with  Mrs  Piper  are  quite 
insignificant  compared  with  certain  other  phenomena 
as  to  the  occurrence  of  which  there  is  an  astounding 
body  of  evidence.  In  the  "fifties"  and  "sixties"  of 
the  last  century  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of 
England,  France,  and  America  voluntarily  recorded 
personal  experiences  beside  which  the  greatest  marvel 
of  the  psychical  researchers  is  trumpery  and  common- 
place. In  this  band  we  find  the  names  of  Thackeray, 
Trollope,  De  Morgan,  Russel  Wallace,  Crookes,  Gully, 
S.  C.  Hall,  William  Howitt,  Nassau  Senior,  Whately, 
Burton,  Robert  Chambers,  Challis,  and  others.  Thackeray 
published  in  Cornhill  the  first  printed  account  of  Home's 
performances,  and  when  reproached  for  doing  so  declared 
that  at  a  dinner  party  he  had  seen  "  the  large  and  heavy 
dinner  table  covered  with  decanters,  glasses,  and  a  com- 
plete dessert  rise  fully  two  feet  from  the  ground,"  and 
that  "no  possible  jugglery  was  or  could  have  been 
employed."  De  Morgan  has  left  on  record  that  at 
a  friend's  house,  when  no  paid  medium  was  present, 
a  circle  of  members  of  the  family  and  friends  stood 
round  a  large,  heavy  table  without  touching  it,  and  the 
table  moved  about  the  room  and  playfully  squeezed  a 
man  who  was  leaning  against  the  back  of  the  sofa  until 
he  shouted.  Dr  Wallace  made  a  cage  of  hoops,  in 
which  he  put  a  table  so  that  those  standing  round  it 
could  not  touch  it  with  their  feet  ;  when  the  circle  put 
their  hands  on  the  top  and  near  the  centre  the  table 
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rose  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor,  where  it 
remained  suspended  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute, 
resisting  attempts  to  press  it  down.  This  experiment, 
he  writes,  was  "  many  times  repeated  by  me,  and  I  am 
satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  my  statement  of  the  facts." 
Mr  C.  F.  Varley  declared  he  had  seen  in  broad  day- 
light a  small  table  move  ten  feet  with  no  one  near  it 
but  himself,  and  untouched  by  him.  If  these  things 
happened,  it  is  useless  for  the  psychical  researchers 
to  discuss  whether  Eusapia  Palladino  has  or  has  not 
displaced  a  water-bottle  a  few  inches  without  contact. 

But  greater  wonders  are  to  follow.  Some  mediums 
claim  to  accomplish  the  penetration  of  matter,  and  to 
bring  flowers  from  a  distance  through  the  walls  of  a 
closed  room.  But  Dr  Wallace,  describing  a  seance  by 
Mrs  Guppy,  says  :  "  A  friend  of  mine  asked  for  a 
sunflower,  and  one  six  feet  high  fell  upon  the  table, 
having  a  large  mass  of  earth  about  the  roots."  Chief 
Justice  Edmonds  (U.S.A.)  had  a  daughter  who  de- 
veloped "  mediumistic "  powers.  In  her  normal  state 
she  only  spoke  American  and  a  little  boarding-school 
French,  but  when  entranced  she  spoke  "  in  nine  or  ten 
diff^erent  tongues,  often  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  with  the 
ease  and  fluency  of  a  native."  Now,  Mrs  Piper  is 
sometimes  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  Dr  Phinuit,  who, 
according  to  himself,  was  a  French  physician,  born  at 
Marseilles  ;  the  spirit  of  the  doctor  did  not  know  the 
Latin  names  of  any  drugs  and  could  not  recognise  the 
simplest  medicinal  herbs,  and  his  knowledge  of  French 
was    limited    to    one    or    two   simple  phrases.     When 
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challenged  on  this  ignorance  of  his  native  language, 
"  he  explained  that  it  was  due  to  his  having  lived  for 
some  years  in  Metz,  where  there  were  many  English 
residents "  !  Miss  Edmonds's  familiars  were  much 
better  linguists  than  Mrs  Piper's.  Finally,  Sir  William 
Crookes  has  recorded  with  his  own  pen  that  Miss  Cook, 
the  medium,  stayed  in  his  house  for  a  week,  and  that 
a  spirit  form  continually  appeared  ;  that  he  saw  the 
medium  and  the  spirit  at  the  same  time  ;  that  he 
clasped  the  spirit  form  in  his  arms,  and  found  it  as 
substantial  as  a  living  woman  ;  that  he  measured  it, 
and  found  it  half  a  head  taller  than  Miss  Cook  ;  that 
he  took  several  photographs  of  it,  and  was  photographed 
beside  it  ;  that  the  figure,  after  being  seen,  felt,  con- 
versed with,  and  photographed,  absolutely  disappeared 
from  a  small  room  from  which  there  was  no  means 
of  exit  except  through  an  adjoining  room  filled  with 
spectators.  On  these  statements  I  have  no  observations 
to  offer  except  that,  if  psychical  influences  like  sunspots 
have  cyclical  periods,  the  sixties  must  have  been  a 
maximum  period,  since  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  wonders 
comparable  with  those  which  happened  then.  As 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  evidence,  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  accounts  by  Mr  Wake  Cook  and  Mr 
Podmore  of  the  trial  of  Frau  Rothe,  the  Berlin  flower- 
producing  medium.  Both  agree  that  the  lady  was  in 
the  habit  of  buying  from  the  florists  the  flowers  that 
appeared  at  her  seances.  Mr  Cook  contends  that  as 
she    never    pretended    to    create    flowers,  but   only  to 
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spirit  them  through  the  walls  of  rooms,  this  is  evidence 
of  her  honesty.  He  does  not  mention,  however,  and 
Mr  Podmore  does,  that  when  seized  by  the  police  she 
had  quite  a  collection  of  flowers  concealed  beneath  her 
garments.  It  is  such  little  divergences  of  testimony 
that  make  psychical  research  so  difficult  for  an  out- 
sider. Perhaps  the  best-attested  story  of  mediumship 
is  the  "  levitation  "  of  Home  out  of  the  window  of 
one  room  and  into  the  window  of  the  next.  Sir  F.  C. 
Burnand  in  his  memoirs  gives  a  diagram  of  the  two 
windows  ;  they  make  an  acute  angle  with  one  another, 
and  though  to  spring  from  one  sill  to  another  would 
require  a  good  deal  of  nerve,  it  could  be  done.  What 
happened  was  this  : — Home  went  into  room  A,  which 
was  empty,  and  the  persons  in  room  B  heard  the  sound 
of  the  window  being  pushed  up  ;  a  moment  afterwards 
they  saw  Home  standing  on  the  window-sill  of  room 
B,  and  heard  him  tapping  at  the  window,  which  they 
opened,  and  he  stepped  in.  There  was  no  light  in 
either  room  except  what  was  supplied  by  a  new  moon. 
These  are  the  facts  on  which  reposes  the  best-attested 
legend  of  "levitation"  to  be  found  in  the  literature 
of  spiritualism. 

The  forty-first  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  contains  a  verbatim 
report  of  Dr  Hyslop's  sittings  with  Mrs  Piper,  and  a 
descriptive  and  explanatory  narrative  of  them  from  his 
pen,  and  both  give  melancholy  proof  of  the  ease  with 
which  a  man  of  scholarship  may  befool  himself.  A  few 
extracts  will  show  the  pertinacity  of  Dr  Hyslop  in  dis- 
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covering  spirits.  Through  Mrs  Piper  he  asked  a 
"  control,"  whose  identity  was  doubtful,  "  When  did 
you  pass  out  ? "  and  received  the  answer,  "  Only  a  long 
time  ago."  Upon  which  he  sapiently  observes  :  "  This 
would  be  true  of  both  my  mother  and  brother,  while 
the  'only'  might  be  interpreted  as  a  word  from  the 
message,  '  Only  a  short  time  ago,'  of  someone  else, 
possibly  my  father."  So  the  ghosts  were  right  anyhow. 
The  spirit  of  his  father  asked  him  if  he  remembered 
Uncle  Charles.  Now,  unfortunately,  he  never  had  an 
uncle  of  that  name  ;  but,  continues  this  amazing  logician, 
"  it  all  at  once  dawned  on  me  that  '  Uncle  Charles '  was 
a  mistake  for  '  Uncle  Carruthers,'  who  had  died  about 
a  month  previously.  The  relevancy  of  the  passage  is, 
therefore,  evident."  The  force  of  this  "  therefore  "  is 
sublime.  Two  little  extracts  are  worth  giving.  The 
speaker  is  the  ghost  of  Mr  Hyslop  pere  ;  the  inter- 
polations by  "  S."  (for  self)  are  the  words  of  the  pro- 
fessor. The  latter  had  inquired  what  the  former  died 
of,  and  the  conversation  ran :  "  Yes,  I  know  now. 
Yes,  my  stomach.  (S.  :  Yes,  was  there  anything  else 
the  matter .'')  Yes,  stomach,  liver,  and  head.  (S.  : 
Very  well  ;  tell  all  about  it)."  The  ghost  grew  in- 
coherent, but  proceeded  after  a  while  :  "  Sounds  like 
Bone.  .  .  .  Think  I  am  finding  it  hard  to  breathe. 
.  .  .  My  heart,  James  .  .  .  my  heart,  James  .  .  . 
difficult  to  breathe.  Do  you  remember  how  I  used  to 
breathe  ?  (S.  :  Yes,  father,  you  are  on  the  right  line 
now.)  Yes,  I  think  it  was  my  heart  which  troubled  me 
most,  and  my  lung.     Stomach  and  heart."     It  will  be 
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noticed  that  the  spirit  had  had  a  shot  at  most  of  the 
parts  of  his  late  earthly  tabernacle,  yet  he  failed  to  touch 
the  spot,  for  Hyslop,  senior,  actually  died  of  cancer  in 
the  throat  ;  yet  the  dutiful  son  records  all  this  clumsy 
nonsense  as  of  strong  evidential  value.  On  another 
occasion  the  professor  requested  the  old  gentleman  to 
mention  a  medicine  which  he  had  brought  to  him  on  his 
death-bed.  The  spirit  promptly  speculated  "  quin," 
but,  gathering  that  quinine  was  wrong,  announced  that 
it  began  with  a  D.  Again  scenting  failure,  the  wily 
sprite  declared  he  knew  the  name  very  well,  but  could 
not  say  it  when  he  wanted  to.  After  some  coaxing,  he 
ventured  on  "  snut  "  and  "serris,"  which  might  have 
been  developed  into  strychnine  or  arsenic  had  either 
happened  to  be  right.  But  neither  was  right,  and  then 
the  pertinacious  ghost  declared  it  was  "  hime "  or 
"  hume,"  and  all  Professor  Hyslop's  doubts  vanished, 
for  he  had  actually  brought  to  his  dying  father  a  medicine 
called  Hyomei.  These  are  two  fair  samples  of  the 
"  evidence  "  by  which  Professor  Hyslop  proves  to  his 
own  satisfaction  the  honesty  of  Mrs  Piper  and  the 
existence  of  disembodied  spirits. 

EUSAPIA   PALADINO 

Many  years  ago  in  an  English  Midland  town  there 
was  an  old  gentleman  whose  life  had  been  a  strange 
chapter  of  romance.  When  a  young  fellow  he  had 
been  a  famous  conjurer,  and  he  had  also  practised  a 
little   thimble-rigging,   and   betting,   and   other   of   the 
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useful   arts   whereby  the   material   plethora  of  fools  is 

reduced   to   their   spiritual    advantage.     One    evening, 

returning  from  a  race  meeting  at  which  his  operations 

had    been    more    than    usually    successful,    moved    by 

curiosity,  he  turned  into  a  "  ranters'  "  meeting.     The 

ranters  were  the  sect  which   ultimately  developed  into 

the  Salvation  Army.     There  and  then  the  conjurer  was 

converted  ;  from  that  moment  till  his  death  he  never 

tasted  alcohol,  never  made  a  bet,  and  never  attended 

a  race  meeting.     He  threw  away  his  cards,  and  applied 

for  work  in  a  factory,  where  his  extraordinary  dexterity 

and  iron  endurance,  in  those  days  before  trades  unions, 

soon  brought  him  to  the  front,  and  at  the  time  with 

which  this  story  is  concerned  he  was  a  comparatively 

rich   man  with   a   large   business.     And   he   made   the 

acquaintance  of  a  little  chap  of  about  eight,  a  child  full 

of  an  unsatiable,  round-eyed  curiosity  to  learn  "  what 

makes  the  wheels  go  round."     The  pair  took  a  great 

fancy   to   one   another,  and   spent   many   happy  hours 

together.     And  the  old  man  would  impart  to  the  child 

scraps  of  his  worldly  wisdom,  and  at  last,  as  a  special 

proof  of  his  regard — for  he  was  sensitive  about  his  past 

and  never  spoke  of  it — he  began,  to  the  little  fellow's 

ecstatic  delight,  to  teach  him  small  feats  of  white  magic. 

Sometimes  they  would  go  off  together  to  a  conjuring 

performance  at  the  public  hall,  and  afterwards  would 

sit    over    the    fire    and    discuss    "  how    it    was    done." 

Finally,  the  old  man  taught  the  child  the  trick  which 

had  been  his  pike  de  resistance.     Like  all  great  tricks, 

it   was   very   simple   and   rather  silly.     It  consisted  in 
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picking  up  a  card  under  the  nose  of  your  victim,  and 
dropping  several  others  in  its  place,  while  you  looked 
him  squarely  in  the  eyes  and  said,  "  You  are  quite  sure 
I  cannot  touch  the  cards  ? "  And  the  answer  always 
came,  "  I  am  quite  sure."  When  the  substitution  was 
completed  you  said,  "  You  are  positive  I  have  not 
touched  the  cards?"  And  the  victim  would  reply, 
"  1  am  positive."  One  day  the  child  pulled  off  the  trick 
at  the  expense  of  his  master,  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
such  feats  that  they  deceive  the  very  elect  who  know 
quite  well  how  they  are  done.  The  old  man's  quaint, 
gnarled  face  broke  into  an  approving  smile  as  he  said, 
"  Well  done,  sonny  ;  well  done  !  Now,  take  an  old 
man's  advice.  Play  that  trick  as  often  as  you  like  on 
a  philosopher  or  even  on  an  old  conjurer,  but  never 
try  it  on  with  a  schoolboy."  Of  course,  the  pupil 
forgot  this  wise  advice,  and  once  he  did  try  it  on  with 
a  comrade  two  years  older  than  himself.  But  the 
schoolboy  did  not  do  the  trick  properly  ;  he  did  not 
say,  "  I  am  quite  sure."  He  caught  the  conjurer  by  the 
collar  and  shook  him,  crying,  "Why,  you  impudent 
little  beggar,  you're  touching  them  all  the  time  !  "  and 
there  was  an  end  of  the  wonderful  trick. 

I  thought  of  this  little  incident  many  times  while 
reading  M.  Camille  Flammarion's  long  and  rather  heavy 
book.  Mysterious  Psychic  Forces.  M.  Flammarion  is 
always  quite  sure  that  the  medium  cannot  touch,  and 
as  his  medium  is  the  discredited  Eusapia  Paladino,  his 
conviction  testifies  rather  to  the  strength  of  his  faith 
than   to  the  keenness  of  his  observation.     The   great 
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astronomer  is  a  very  candid  witness  :   he  records  things 
that  tell  against  his  theories  as  well  as  those  that  tell 
for  it.     For  instance,  he  publishes  some  photographs 
of  the  "  levitation  "  of  a  table  which  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  crafty  medium  is  tilting  and  lifting  the  table,  and 
actually  turning  to  her  assistance  the  struggles  of  the 
learned  savants  who  are  supposed  to  be   holding   her 
hands  and  legs.      In  one  case  she  appears  to  be  receiving 
the   conscious  help  of  one  of  the  sitters.     M.    Flam- 
marion,  wiser  than  many  of  his  brother  savants,  entirely 
rejects  the  spiritualistic  hypothesis  ;  but  he  is  convinced 
of  the  existence   of  some  mysterious  force  under  the 
operation   of    which    matter    can    free    itself  from   the 
attraction  of  gravitation.     He  says,  "  Let  us  call  it,  if 
you  please,  telekinesis,"  or,  as  his  printer  puts  it  for 
him,   "  telekinetsis."     And  all  the  time  he  is  looking 
for  telekinesis  when  he  ought  to  be  watching  Eusapia's 
toe.      I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  telekinesis,  or  telepathy,  or  levitation,  or 
any  other  of  the  mysterious  influences  and  manifesta- 
tions that  psychic  researchers  invite  us  to  accept.     But 
I   do  say,  with  the  most  positive  conviction,  that   no 
such  hypothesis  is  needed  to  explain  the  manifestations 
of    Eusapia    Paladino,    who    simply    practises    on    the 
egregious   innocence   of    very    learned   men   and   their 
strange  incapacity  to  observe  and  report  trivial  things 
correctly.     Let   Eusapia   be   watched  by  half  a  dozen 
small  boys  instead    of   by  as  many   professors   of   the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  I  guarantee   that   her  table 
will  never  rise  this  side  of  Judgment  Day. 
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M.  Flammarion  seems  to  be  blind  to  the  siornificance 

O 

of  the  fact  that  in  all  these  experiments  no  object  was 
ever  moved  which  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  medium, 
and  that  nothing  was  ever  done  which  might  not  have 
been  done  by  simple  trickery.  M.  Gustave  Le  Bon 
contrived  to  put  a  light  behind  the  medium,  the 
existence  of  which  she  did  not  suspect,  and  watched 
her  disengage  her  hand  from  control  and  give  some  of 
those  taps  and  knocks  which  are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  mysterious  emanations  from  her  body,  but 
are  really  caused  by  her  rustic  fist.  M.  Le  Bon  reported 
to  M.  Flammarion  that  "in  my  opinion  everything  in 
these  experiments  is  fraud."  M.  Flammarion's  accom- 
plished coadjutor,  M.  Antoniadi,  sent  him  a  most 
pathetic  report,  well  knowing  the  wound  he  was  inflicting 
on  his  chief,  in  which  he  said  :  "  I  assure  you,  on  my 
word  of  honour,  that  my  watchful,  silent  attitude 
convinced  me  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  that  every- 
thing is  fraudulent  from  the  beginning  to  the  end."  Yet 
M.  Flammarion  is  still  on  the  lookout  for  telekinesis. 
Eusapia  can  increase  at  will  the  weight  of  an  object 
lying  on  an  ordinary  spring  letter  scale.  She  has  been 
caught  doing  this  by  means  of  a  long  hair  plucked 
from  her  head  and  stretched  across  the  scale,  and  now 
she  sometimes  challenges  her  watchers  to  discover  a 
hair.  Well,  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  dodges  for 
doing  this  silly  little  trick,  and  Eusapia  must  be  a 
duffer  indeed  if  she  has  not  found  out  three  or  four  of 
them  by  this  time.  All  I  know  is  that  the  theory  of 
telekinesis  is  not  wanted.      Indeed,  I   should  say  that 
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the  ease  with  which  Eusapia  has  humbugged  some  of 
the  most  learned  scientific  men  in  the  world  was  a 
greater  miracle  than  anything  else  she  is  reported  to 
have  done,  were  I  not  able  to  recall  the  sagacious, 
crinkling  old  face  of  the  ex-conjurer,  and  the  bland 
irony  of  his  Midland  brogue  as  he  said  :  "  Let  us  pray 
for  an  audience  of  professors,  sonny  ;  but  may  the  Lord 
deliver  us  from  an  audience  of  schoolboys  !  " 

THE   PROBLEM 

A  good  many  years  ago  a  group  of  men  round  a 
smoke-room  fire  were  discussing  the  subject  of  ghosts. 
One  of  them  said  that  the  general  experience  of  man- 
kind tended  to  prove  that  ghosts  do  not  exist.  A 
famous  man  of  science  who  was  present  quietly  ob- 
served that  the  general  experience  of  mankind  tends  to 
prove  that  ghosts  do  exist,  and  that  no  hypothesis  is 
better  supported  by  evidence  than  the  hypothesis  of 
the  existence  of  ghosts.  A  little  reflection  will  show 
that  the  man  of  science  was  right.  The  majority  of 
men  have  never  seen  a  ghost,  but  that  is  no  ground  for 
disbelief.  The  majority  of  men  never  drew  thirteen 
trumps  in  one  hand,  or  played  eighteen  holes  in  sixty- 
nine  strokes,  or  wrote  a  Hamlet^  or  composed  an 
Appassionata  Sonata^  but  all  these  things  most  indubit- 
ably have  been  done  ;  they  are  facts  accepted  by  the 
general  experience  of  mankind.  And  from  every  age 
of  history,  from  every  clime  and  every  race,  there  have 
come  forward  many  witnesses  who  have  testified  to  the 
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existence   of   spiritual   beings  ;   perhaps   they    were    all 
fools  ;  perhaps   they   were   all   rogues  ;    perhaps — any- 
thing  you   like  ;    but    there    the    evidence    stands,   in 
volume  as  great  as  that  of  any  upon  which  you  base 
your  most  positive  convictions.     The  savage  medicine- 
man may  lie  for  pelf  and  power,  and  Socrates  may  have 
deceived  himself — anyhow,  they  are  witnesses.      How 
is  it,  then,  that  ghost  stories  are  dismissed  as  a  winter 
evening    diversion    for    young    people,    and    that    the 
slightest  inclination  to  believe,  or  even  to  ask,  "  Can  this 
be  true  .'' "  is  set  down  as  a  symptom  of  mental  weak- 
ness }     The  question  is  hard  to  answer  ;  possibly  there 
is  such  strong  temptation  to  believe  in  the  post-mortem 
existence  of  those  we  have  loved,  and  in  the  possibility 
of  communication  with  them,  that  we  distrust  our  own 
judgment  and  summarily  reject  testimony  which,  in  a 
less  tremendous  issue,  we  should  at  least  examine.      In 
connection    with    this    strange    subject    everything    is 
strange,  and  one  of  the  strangest  facts  is  that  many  of 
the  witnesses  whom  we  pass  by  with   indifference  and 
incredulity,  or  jibe  at  with  contemptuous  amusement, 
are  persons  of  great  intellectual  distinction. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  part  of  the  mass  of  testimony 
about  ghosts  cannot  be  subjected  to  critical  examination, 
and  of  that  which  can  be,  the  greater  part  crumbles 
away  at  the  test.  But  there  is  a  residuum  which,  like 
the  evidence  of  Sir  William  Crookes,  remains  an  un- 
solved mystery.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  announced  his 
definite  belief  that  he  has   established   communication 

with   his   departed    friend    Myers.      When    Sir    Oliver 
■^  18 
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publishes  the  evidence  on  which  his  belief  reposes  one 
may  be  compelled  respectfully  and  reluctantly  to  con- 
tend that  the  evidence  is  insufficient  to  establish  the 
conclusion.  Meanwhile,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
his  announcement  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  ignorant 
ridicule,  and  that  he  is  not  a  man  whose  opinions  as  to 
observed  facts  and  scientific  inferences  can  be  lightly 
waved  aside.  The  persons  who  are  really  foolish  and 
incredulously  credulous  are  those  who  fail  to  perceive 
the  enormous  importance  of  the  investigation  to  which 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  applied  his  powerful  mind.  He 
may  fail  to  obtain  any  positive  results,  but  there  is 
certainly  no  other  question  to  which  a  great  man  might 
devote  his  intellect  and  energy  with  a  larger  hope  of 
serving  mankind.  If  a  man  could  lay  him  down  on  his 
death-bed  with  the  same  rational  expectation  of  waking 
up  as  he  has  of  rising  in  the  morning  when  he  goes  to 
bed  at  night,  the  whole  aspect  of  human  life  would  be 
changed.  We  have,  of  course,  now  all  the  consolations 
of  faith — reasonable  and  well-grounded  faith  ;  but — 
why  deceive  ourselves  ? — there  is  a  great  gulf  between 
faith  and  knowledge.  If  men  not  only  believed  but 
knew  that  there  was  for  them  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
the  mystery  of  pain  and  sin  would  melt  away,  the 
decline  of  old  age  would  be  an  interesting  episode,  the 
buoyant  hopes  of  youth  would  gladden  the  whole 
human  race,  the  sting  of  death  would  vanish,  and 
sorrow  and  sighing  would  flee  away.  The  greatest 
mystery  of  all  is  the  indisposition  of  men  to  attack 
the   obstacles   that   bar   the  way  to   this  blessed  certi- 
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tude,    and    their    readiness    to   ridicule   those  who  do 
attack  them. 


THE   CONDITIONS   OF   CERTAINTY 

To  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  persons  who 
are  interested  in  psychical  experiments  and  investiga- 
tion, Professor  Richet,  a  scientific  man  of  European 
fame,  is  best  known  as  the  conductor  of  a  long  inquiry 
into  the  "manifestations"  of  Eusapia  Paladino,  an 
inquiry  which  culminated  at  Cambridge  in  the  discovery 
and  exposure  of  the  medium's  clumsy  tricks.  Since 
that  time  Professor  Richet  has  undertaken  further 
experiments  with  Eusapia,  and,  as  a  result,  has  arrived 
at  the  opinion — shared,  it  is  believed,  by  some  of  his 
distinguished  colleagues — that  the  fraudulent  perform- 
ances at  Cambridge  do  not  necessarily  destroy  Eusapia's 
psychical  pretensions.  To  establish  this  not  unreason- 
able but  very  difficult  position,  Professor  Richet 
delivered  to  his  fellow  researchers  a  little  excursus  on 
"  The  Conditions  of  Certainty."  The  essay  affords  an 
interesting  proof  that  the  methods  and  habits  of  mind 
set  up  by  a  rigorous  pursuit  of  physical  science  are 
often  useless  when  applied  to  the  abstractions  of 
philosophy.  Professor  Richet's  paper  is  a  most  naive 
attempt  to  justify  his  belief  in  theories  which  the 
great  majority  of  competent  thinkers  hold  to  be  wholly 
unproved.  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  follow  his 
reasoning,  and  to  see  if  we  can  disentangle  some  of  the 
fallacies  on  which  it  rests.     Professor  Richet  scornfully 
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repudiates  all  knowledge  of  metaphysics  ;  he  is  going 
to  determine  the  "  conditions  of  certainty  "  as  he  would 
determine  the  atomic  weight  of  a  new  element. 
Ultimate  certainty,  he  tells  us,  must  depend  upon 
"  experiment,  the  true  and  rightful  mistress  of  scientific 
inquiry."  "  There  is,  however,  a  disaccord  between  the 
state  of  public  belief  and  the  existence  of  authentic 
facts  whose  cogency  would,  under  other  conditions, 
have  been  by  this  time  admitted  without  dispute. 
We  are  all  of  us  recalcitrant  in  accepting  facts  which 
do  not  seem  concordant  with  the  facts  of  every  day." 
"  The  real  world  which  surrounds  us  with  its  prejudices, 
well  or  ill  founded,  its  scheme  of  habitual  opinions, 
holds  us  in  so  strong  a  grasp  that  we  can  scarcely  free 
ourselves  completely.  Certainty  does  not  follow  on 
demonstration,  it  follows  on  habit." 

Two  points  in  Professor  Richet's  argument  are 
worth  notice.  He  contends  that  experiment,  personal 
experiment,  is  the  only  sure  method  and  ground  of 
personal  conviction,  and  that  there  is  a  great  body  of 
general  prejudices,  opinions,  and  impressions  which 
operates  on  the  mind  of  each  individual  and  blurs  with 
the  influence  of  mental  habit  the  convictions  that  should 
spring  from  personal  experiment.  Of  the  first  point 
more  presently  :  let  it  suffice  now  to  say  that  Professor 
Richet  fails  to  perceive  the  difference  between  certainty, 
which  is  a  mental  condition,  and  objective  truth,  or,  if 
I  must  be  very  precise,  what  all  the  world,  for  working 
purposes,  agrees  to  regard  as  objective  truth.  Perfect 
and  absolute  certainty  is  consistent  with  absolute  and 
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constant  error.  The  other  point  involves  a  graver 
misconception  ;  there  are  propositions  which  the  great 
body  of  competent  opinion  rules  to  be  antecedently 
improbable.  This  fact  is  the  greatest  possible  safe- 
guard of  truth,  because  it  demands  from  a  man  who 
claims  to  have  done  or  seen  that  which  general  human 
experience  pronounces  to  be  impossible,  a  complete  and 
irresistible  volume  of  proof.  Professor  Richet,  on  the 
other  hand,  contends  that  "  the  conviction  of  men  who 
have  seen  ought  properly  to  convince  other  people  ;  but 
by  a  curious  inversion  of  roles  it  is  their  conviction,  the 
negative  conviction  of  people  who  have  not  seen,  and 
who  ought  not,  one  would  think,  to  speak  on  the  matter, 
which  weakens  and  ultimately  destroys  our  own  con- 
viction." He  finds  that  his  opinions  have  "  undergone 
serious  oscillation — partly  from  that  psychological  pro- 
cess of  recurrence  to  habitual  modes  of  thought."  In 
the  case  of  Eusapia  he  confesses  that  he  is  "  not  even 
yet  absolutely  and  irremediably  convinced.  In  spite  of 
the  astounding  phenomena  which  I  have  witnessed 
during  my  sixty  experiments  with  Eusapia,  1  have 
still  a  trace  of  doubt,  doubt  which  is  weak  indeed 
to-day,  but  which  may  perchance  be  stronger  to-morrow. 
Yet  such  doubts,  if  they  come,  will  not  be  due  so  much 
to  any  defect  in  the  actual  experiment,  as  to  the  inexor- 
able strength  of  prepossession  which  holds  mc  back 
from  adopting  a  conclusion  which  contravenes  the 
habitual  and  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  mankind." 

Now  the  habitual  and  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
mankind    is  sometimes  wrong.     For   instance,  a  very 
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short  time  ago  almost  everyone,  educated  or  uneducated, 
believed  that  the  earth  was  a  stationary  body,  and  that 
the  sun  moved  round  it.  The  best  possible  experi- 
mental proof  of  this  conviction  existed.  What  was  the 
use  of  telling  a  man  that  the  earth  was  a  great  ball 
spinning  round  the  sun,  when  every  person  could  reply, 
"  I  stand  upon  the  earth  and  feel  that  it  is  still  :  I  look 
up  at  the  sun  and  I  see  it  move  "  ?  Yet  mathematicians 
and  astronomers  were  able  easily  to  shov.'  mankind  that 
though  the  motion  of  the  earth  might  indeed  seem 
antecedently  improbable,  really  it  was  not  improbable, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  explained  and  accounted  for 
many  of  their  everyday  experiences.  But  the  psychical 
researchers  have  never  shown  that  their  theories  which 
"  contravene  the  habitual  and  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  mankind "  can  in  any  way  explain  or  account  for 
mankind's  daily  experiences.  Take  another  case  where 
personal  experiment  fails  utterly,  and  where  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  mankind  must  be  held  to  be 
conclusive.  Not  long  ago  there  was  a  maniac  whose 
delusion  was  that  pebbles  were  constantly  being  formed 
on  the  top  of  his  skull,  and  these  he  would  sweep  off 
with  his  hand.  But  why  do  we  call  this  a  delusion  ? 
He  saw  them,  felt  them,  heard  them  rattle  on  the  floor  ; 
he  took  them  in  his  hand,  they  had  form  and  weight 
for  him.  Could  the  wit  of  man  imagine  an  experiment 
more  conclusive  ?  Why,  then,  do  we  say  he  was  mad  ? 
Simply  and  solely  because  his  experiences  contravened 
the  habitual  and  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  mankind. 
General  experience  may  be  quite  mistaken,  but  whoso- 
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ever  would  prove  it  to  be  wrong  must  produce  a  proof 
commensurate  with  the  error.  A  year  or  two  a^^o 
general  experience  would  have  said  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  look  through  a  living  man's  clothes  and 
his  flesh,  to  see  between  his  ribs,  and  to  watch  the 
movements  of  his  heart  and  lungs.  Now  we  know  it 
to  be  quite  possible,  because  Professor  ROntgen  came 
along  with  his  tube  and  his  fluorescent  screen,  and 
all  men,  women,  and  children  on  this  earth  who  are  not 
blind  may  see  the  thing  for  themselves.  That  which 
aforetime  was  contrary  to  general  experience  has  become 
general  experience.  But  if  Professor  Rontgen  had 
announced  the  existence  of  his  rays,  but  had  been 
unable  to  make  their  effects  visible  to  anybody  but 
himself,  or  only  to  one  or  two  persons  on  rare  occasions 
under  doubtful  conditions,  the  safe  and  proper  conclu- 
sion would  have  been  that  the  professor  was  mistaken. 
Sir  William  Crookes  has  declared  that  once  he  measured 
a  spirit  which  was  a  welcome  visitant  at  his  house,  and 
used  to  play  with  his  children.  Until  Sir  William 
Crookes  can  exhibit  his  spirit  to  the  British  Association, 
we  are  not  only  entitled,  but,  as  rational  beings,  are 
compelled,  to  believe  that  he  is  the  victim  of  delusion. 
And  when  researchers  tell  us  that  in  the  presence  of 
Eusapia  water-bottles,  without  any  material  contact, 
moved  about  a  table,  we  do  not  find  it  profitable  at 
present  to  speculate  about  infinitely  rare  and  mysterious 
"projections"  from  the  body  of  the  medium  ;  we  find 
it  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  great  men  of  science 
do  not  know  much  about  conjuring.     When  Sir  J.  J. 
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Thomson  exhibits  a  self-moving  bottle  in  a  lecture  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  when  bottles  are  dancing  about 
all  over  the  country,  it  will  be  time  for  "  habitual  and 
almost  unanimous  opinion"  to  reconsider  the  matter, 
and  to  seek  for  some  explanation  other  than  fraud  and 
deception. 


Section   VI 
Odds  and   Ends 

"  Having  picked  up  several  odds  and  ends 
Of  free  thoughts." 

Don  Jiian^  iii.  83. 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  SCOTCH 

Why  has  no  clever  young  man  written  an  essay  or  even 
a  treatise  On  the  Importance  of  being  Scotch  ?  Possibly 
because  the  theme  is  too  obvious  to  excite  the  curiosity 
of  genius.  Yet  in  the  being  Scotch  there  are  properties 
and  capacities  that  might  kindle  a  generous  imagination. 
To  be  Scotch,  for  example,  is  to  inherit  the  possibility 
of  going  to  Balliol  and  being  reviewed  by  Mr  Andrew 
Lang,  privileges  of  themselves  sufficient  to  lend  dis- 
tinction to  a  nation.  An  Englishman  goes  to  the 
university  if  Providence  has  endowed  him  with  more 
than  ordinary  brains  or  money  ;  in  Scotland,  where 
bishops  have  ceased  from  troubling  and  rampagious 
Dissenters  are  at  rest,  any  ploughboy  may  proceed  to 
Oxford  if  he  has  the  mind.  Then,  again,  to  be  Scotch 
is  to  belong  by  birth  to  the  biggest  and  kindliest  friendly 
society  upon  earth.  Scotchmen  stick  together  because 
most  of  them  reside  in  England  and  other  foreign 
countries,  and  even  Englishmen  are  said  to  grow  clannish 
when  they  settle  among  barbarous  races.  And,  let  us 
make  humble  confession,  to  be  Scotch  is  to  start  hfe 
with  a  certain  superior  capacity  of  succeeding  ;  it  is  to 
have  perhaps  more  grit  than  grace,  to  possess  tenacity 
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of  purpose,  independence,  endurance,  thrift,  shrewdness, 
and,  usually,  a  kindly  optimism  imperfectly  hidden  by 
a  rough  tongue  and  a  hard  face.  If  any  sceptical 
Southron  should  doubt  the  importance  of  being  Scotch, 
let  him  read  the  life  of  George  Douglas  Brown,  author 
of  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters^  containing  a  bio- 
graphical memoir  by  Cuthbert  Lennox,  reminiscences 
by  Andrew  Melrose,  and  an  introduction  by  Andrew 
LanQ-.  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters  is  a  remark- 
able  book,  which  Professor  Raleigh  "  loves "  for  the 
elegant  reason  that  "  it  sticks  the  Kailyarders  like  pigs"  ; 
which  Mr  Lang  commends  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
"  Kailyarders  give  us  more  of  actual  humanity  than 
Mr  Brown  chose  to  do  in  his  one  novel  "  ;  and  which 
the  average  subscriber  to  circulating  libraries  reads  and 
talks  about  because  Mr  Lang  and  Professor  Raleigh 
for  diverse  reasons  have  praised  it.  Mr  Brown  "  arrived," 
as  Mr  Lennox  and  Mr  Melrose  frequently  assure  us  ; 
but  whether  his  novel  will  endure  it  were  idle  to  specu- 
late. It  is  as  hard  to  determine  the  place  in  literature 
of  a  "one-book  man"  as  it  would  be  to  estimate  the  gifts 
of  oratory  of  "  single-speech  Hamilton."  Brown,  like 
a  greater  man,  began  life  with  a  satire  ;  possibly  he 
too,  had  he  been  spared  to  mellow  age,  might  have  ended 
it  with  an  apology.  This  much  we  may  say  :  The 
tone,  the  outlook,  and  the  method  of  The  House  with 
the  Green  Shutters  are  not  those  of  the  greatest  fiction. 
The  best  literary  taste,  from  Longinus  to  Lang,  is 
against  the  pig-sticking  performances  beloved  of  Pro- 
fessor Raleigh  ;  and  if  this  book  is  remembered  in  fifty 
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years  it  will  be  an  exception  to  the  healthy  rule  of  healthy 
men  to  forget  the  records  of  sordid  ugliness,  and  to 
cherish  the  laughter  of  Rabelais,  the  sad  smiles  of 
Cervantes,  the  frank,  buoyant  humanity  of  Fielding, 
the  great  manner  of  Scott,  the  large  sympathy  of  Dickens, 
the  wit  and  insight  of  Thackeray — aye,  and  even  the 
too  fluent  tears  of  the  despised  Kailyard. 

But  I  have  wandered  from  the  importance  of  being 
Scotch.  If  one  is,  or  is  desirous  to  be,  a  novelist,  that 
importance  manifests  itself  chiefly  at  two  points.  The 
Scotch  story-teller  has  a  familiar  dialect  with  a  literary 
flavour.  How  great  this  advantage  is,  one  best  per- 
ceives when  remembering  the  attempts  made  by  clever 
writers  to  give  literary  dignity  and  permanence  to  the 
Lancashire  folk  speech.  Their  effbrts  are  gallant,  their 
books  are  sometimes  brilliant  ;  but  the  dialect  of  Tim 
Bobbin  is  a  heavy  burden  to  lift  into  the  upper  air  of 
letters.  How  different  is  the  position  of  the  Scotch 
author  with  what  he  calls  his  "Doric"  !  Why  broad 
Scotch  should  be  known  as  Doric  I  have  often  won- 
dered ;  perhaps  it  is  because  of  the  well-known  habit 
of  the  Dorians  to  overrun  the  more  genial  and  fertile 
states  of  their  neighbours,  where,  in  the  words  of  the 
useful  Lempriere,  they  "  seem  always  to  have  preserved 
a  grateful  recollection  of  their  primitive  abode."  But, 
however  the  borrowed  name  was  given,  the  speech  itself, 
with  its  mingled  quaint  familiarity,  its  dignity  derived 
from  Burns  and  great  stores  of  earlier  national  poetry, 
is  a  priceless  advantage  to  a  novelist.  We  are  made  to 
feel  what  Scotch  speech  can  do  when  we  reflect  that 
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there  Is  one,  and  only  one,  perfect  translation  of  any  of 
Heine's  songs,  and  that  was  made  by  Sir  Theodore 
Martin,  not  into  English,  but  into  Scotch.  Even  local 
names  in  Scotland  have  a  literary  flavour  denied  to 
English  writers.  Brown's  host  on  his  last  visit  to 
Ochiltree  was  a  Mr  David  Wilson,  but  to  Brown  and 
his  other  friends  he  was  known  as  Auchencloigh,  and 
familiarly  as  'Cloigh.  "  Auchencloigh "  stands  ready 
made  a  character  for  a  book  ;  but  what  art  the  poor 
English  novelist  would  have  to  exercise  to  distinguish 
Mr  David  Wilson  from  any  other  of  the  thousands  of 
David  Wilsons  to  be  found  in  this  country  !  'Cloigh 
sent  Brown  a  dog,  and  Brown  wrote  in  reply  :  "  He  is 
very  browdened  on  his  new  maister.  He  comes  scartin' 
at  my  door  every  morning  before  I'm  up,  and  bowghs, 
*  Hey,  are  ye  waukin',  Geordie  ?'"  The  man  who  can 
write  such  a  language  as  'this  starts  half  equipped  at  least 
for  success  in  fiction. 

The  second  point  of  advantage  possessed  by  Scotch 
story-tellers  is  the  loving  persistence  with  which  family 
traditions  are  cherished  in  Scotland.  This  has  a  stimulat- 
ing influence  upon  the  imagination,  and  gives  in  some 
sense  a  pride  of  birth  even  to  humble  peasants  such 
as  Brown.  It  is  something  to  have  had  a  grandfather, 
even  if  he  were  hanged  for  cattle-lifting  ;  to  feel  that 
one  was  not  popped  down  all  new  upon  the  earth.  Now, 
the  Scotch  preserve  the  memory  of  their  forebears  with 
pious  care,  and  repeat  from  generation  to  generation 
the  legends  of  their  families.  There  is  many  a  Scotch 
ploughman  who  can  really  trace  his  ancestry  as  far  as  a 
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new-made  English  peer  pretends  to  do  on  his  purchased 
pedigree.      In  Liverpool  are  two  families  sprung  from 
one  stock  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  and  in  Irvine  church- 
yard their  common  ancestors   for   two    hundred   years 
lie  sleeping  beneath  crumbling  stones.     And  about  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  family  split  into  two 
branches,  and  began,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scotch,  to 
wander  to  different  ends  of  the  earth.     And  the  two 
branches  became  strangers  to  each  other,  and  had  no 
dealings  with  one  another  until  a  few  years  ago,  when 
two    men,   one  from  each   branch,  happened  to  meet. 
Comparing  notes,  they  found  that  after  a  century  of 
separation    their  families,  though  they  had  lost  every 
visible  and  audible  sign  of  their   Scottish  origin,  still 
preserved  in  reverent  recollection  the  memory  of  their 
common  eponym,  a  mythical  Spanish  sailor,  supposed 
to  have  been  wrecked  from  the  Armada  on  the  Ayrshire 
coast.     Scott  and   Brown  are  at  the  opposite  poles  of 
fiction,  but  they   alike,  and   all   the   Kailyard  between 
them,  gain  the  vividness  of  their  realisation  of   Scottish 
life  from  this  persistence  of  family  traditions.     Brown 
was   spoiled    by   Oxford  ;  he   was   a   strong   man,   but 
Balliol  was   too  much   for   him.      It   was    Oxford  that 
made    him    say  :   "  I    can    read    anything   I   ever  came 
across  except   algebra,  the   elements  of  logic,  and  the 
speeches  of  the  late   Mr  Gladstone."     Perhaps  it  was 
Oxford  that  made  him  think  Miss  Guiney's  Patrins  and 
Professor  Raleigh's  Style  to  be  the  only  modern  books 
worth   much   attention.      But   natural  depravity  rather 
than   Oxford  must  bear  the  blame  of  his  definition   of 
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style  as  "  supernal  thought  supernally  expressed."  Not 
even  Balliol  could  put  such  an  idea  into  the  head  of  a 
Scottish  ploughboy  unless  the  germs  of  it  were  there 
already. 

THE   NOBLE   ART 

A  man  has  been  killed  in  a  boxing  match,  and  good 
people  are  discussing   ways  and  means  of  prohibiting 
such  brutal  exhibitions.     Very  well  ;  but  if  good  people 
suppose  that  they  can  suppress  the  fighting  instinct  in 
human  nature  ;  if  they  think  they  can  prevent  youths 
from  boxing  for  love,  or  perhaps  for  a  purse,  or  that 
they  can  hinder  other  persons  from  looking  on  with 
interest  and  satisfaction,  they  are  mistaken.     At  a  con- 
ference of  vegetarians  in  London  a  lady  declared  that 
not  only  was  the  highest  morality  sustained  by  an  un- 
varied  diet    of    boiled    cabbage,  but  that  it  implied  a 
steadfast   resolve    never    to    kill    anything    under    any 
circumstances.     No  one  seems  to  have  asked  the  lady 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  highest  morality  had 
a  flea  dared  to  profane  the  sanctity  of  her  fair  neck. 
Killing  is  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  living,  and 
fighting  is  involved  in  killing.      If  the  race  of  men  did 
not  fight  ceaselessly  with  the  race  of  fleas  and  the  race 
of  tigers,  these  creatures  soon  would  destroy  man  from 
the  earth.     Possibly  the  conflicts  which  civilised  man 
wages  with  uncivilised  are  prompted   by  an  instinctive 
knowledge  that,  if  the  former  does  not  destroy  the  latter, 
the  latter  will  swallow  up  the  former.      At  any  rate,  the 
truth  seems  incontestable  that  any  tribe  of  men  or  beasts. 
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or  birds,  or  reptiles,  or  fishes  which  cannot  or  will  not 
fight  is  doomed  to  speedy  destruction.  Lower  intelli- 
gences, urged  by  the  inexorable  will  to  live,  hasten  to 
the  fray  without  any  moral  scruples.  The  most  highly 
developed  men  balance,  hesitate,  and  doubt,  and  when 
they  fight,  fight  with  carking  dread  lest  there  should 
be  something  wrong.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  Nature's 
ironies  that  she  compels  her  best  creatures  to  transgress 
their  moral  scruples  in  order  that  they  may  exist. 
Below  the  level  of  educated  humanity  fighting  is  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course.  What  self-respecting  female  in 
the  animal  creation  would  accept  a  mate  who  had  not, 
so  to  speak,  taken  a  few  scalps  in  her  behalf  .''  The 
young  male,  perceiving  that  his  chances  of  family 
happiness  depend  on  his  prowess,  goes  forth,  like 
Sarpedon,  either  to  give  glory  to  another  or  that  another 
may  give  glory  to  him.  To  most  creatures  fighting  is  not 
the  only  business  of  life  ;  their  organisms  are  adapted  to 
perform  various  domestic  and  even  social  duties.  But 
there  are  some  species  in  which  the  fighting  instinct  has 
become  an  all-absorbing  monomania,  and  their  bodies 
have  developed  into  engines  of  destruction,  Mr  Basil 
Thomson  has  recently  described  a  Burmese  sport  which 
consists  in  matching  against  one  another  two  fishes  of 
the  Plakad  family,  desperate  little  bruisers  of  about  the 
length  of  a  finger,  who  are  born  and  brought  up  for  no 
other  discoverable  purpose  than  to  fight  with  skill  and 
courage.  "  By  all  the  laws  of  evolution  a  creature  that 
eats  its  young  and  fights  to  the  death  with  everything 
it  meets  should  have  become  extinct  very  early  in  the 
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world's  history.  He  will  tackle  any  creature  that  is 
not  big  enough  to  swallow  him  whole — the  only  treat- 
ment that  seems  to  quench  his  fighting  spirit — and  he 
will  fight  till  he  has  never  a  fin  to  wag."  Bigger 
gladiators  are  the  "killer"  and  the  "  thresher"  of  the 
southern  seas,  and  Mr  Louis  Becke,  in  one  of  his  books, 
gives  a  charmingly  "  bluggy "  description  of  a  fight 
between  some  of  these  ocean  tigers  and  a  huge  whale. 

Equally  pugnacious  is  the  gamecock.  The  spectacle 
of  a  crowd  of  Spaniards  howling  and  betting  round  a 
cockpit  is  not  exactly  edifying  ;  but  so  far  as  the  birds 
are  concerned  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  king's 
horses  and  all  the  king's  men  could  not  make  them 
fight  if  they  were  unwilling.  But  they  are  always  eager 
for  the  fray.  The  best  Homeric  fighters  generally  ex- 
changed a  little  preliminary  "  slanging  "  in  order  to  get 
up  steam.  The  gamecock  needs  no  such  encourage- 
ment ;  he  sees  his  foe  in  front  of  him,  goes  straight  for 
him,  and  fights  until  his  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 
Spaniards  show  their  inbred  cruelty  by  insisting  that  the 
fight  shall  continue  until  one  bird  is  killed,  so  that  the 
end  of  the  combat  often  becomes  a  horrid  picking  and 
tearing  of  an  unresisting  bird.  If  the  rules  of  the  game 
compelled  the  removal  of  an  obviously  beaten  com- 
batant, cockfighting  would  not  be  a  very  much  worse 
sport  than  a  good  many  exhibitions  of  our  English  paid 
athletics.  Fisticuffs,  then,  is  one  of  the  manifestations 
of  a  universal  instinct.  As  a  fine  art,  however,  and  as 
an  acceptable  method  of  settling  differences,  it  has  been 
mastered  by  the  world's  three  great  conquering  races 
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alone  —  the   Greeks,   the    Romans,    and    the    English. 
Other  peoples,  other  manners.     The  Frenchman  prods 
with  his  rapier  until  honour  is  satisfied  or  the  purse  is 
won  ;  the  German  swathes  himself  like  a  mummy  and 
slashes    with    his  schlager  ;    the  Italian  stabs  with   his 
stiletto  ;    the    Spaniard  thrusts  with  his  knife  beneath 
the  cloak-guarded  arm  of  his  enemy.     Greeks,  Romans, 
and  English  have  been  wont  to  double  their  fists  and 
to  settle  any  little  point  of  dispute.     The  first-named 
people,  to  be  quite  truthful,  were  less  "  keen  on  "  the 
prize-ring    than    their   successors.     The   first  recorded 
fight  is  told  in  less  than  fifty  lines,  while  a  mere  horse- 
race, in  which  a  couple  of  the  gods  resorted  to  deliberate 
jockeying,  occupies  about  four  hundred.     It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  of  a  fight.     One  of  the  men,  the 
poet  says,  was  a  good  boxer  but  a  poor  soldier,  thus 
indicating,   according    to   Mr  Gladstone,  the  immense 
value  set  upon  skill  by  the  Greeks  as  contrasted  with 
mere  strength  ;  an  observation  which  leads  one  to  con- 
jecture that  boxing  is  the  one  accomplishment  which 
Mr    Gladstone    never    acquired.     As    far    as    may   be 
discovered    from    the    poet's  vague  and  non-technical 
description,  Euryalos,  the  elder  man,  very  naturally  went 
in  for  a  knock-out,  and  was  fortunate  enough   in   the 
first  round  to  land  one  on  the  cheek  (so  says  the  poet  : 
most  probably  it  was  the  jaw)  of  Epeios  that  settled 
the  business  at  once.     Achilles  appears  to  have  made 
no  charge  for  seats,  so  we  hear  nothing  of  any  grum- 
bling among  the  spectators.     The  fight,  by  the  way, 
was  with  regulation  gloves. 
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A  much  stiffer  encounter  is  recorded  as  having  taken 
place  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Romans  were  sailing 
in  quest  of  the  ominous  sow.  The  challenger  was  one 
Dares,  the  champion  of  his  day.  Some  years  before  he 
had  defeated  and  killed  Butes,  a  previous  holder  of  the 
belt,  and  ever  after  the  fancy  were  rather  shy  of  him. 
Now,  however,  a  veteran  named  Entellus,  egged  on  by 
a  friend,  decided  to  try  conclusions  with  him.  Entellus 
produced  a  pair  of  enormous  gloves  stiffened  with  lead 
and  iron — a  pretty  cool  proceeding.  Dares,  of  course, 
protested,  and  the  referee  ordered  the  fight  to  take 
place  with  regulation  gloves.  Entellus  was  longer  in 
the  reach,  and  Dares  danced  round  him,  trying  to  get 
in  for  a  knock-out.  Some  pretty  heavy  exchanges  took 
place  in  the  early  rounds,  and  Entellus  was  losing  his 
wind.  Dares  pressed  vigorously,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
round  Entellus  fell  exhausted.  After  being  sponged 
and  fanned,  however,  he  came  up  smiling  ;  Dares,  no 
doubt,  was  over-confident,  for  he  allowed  the  veteran 
to  "  land  him  one  on  the  mouth  "  that  knocked  out  his 
front  teeth  and  practically  settled  the  business.  Dares, 
"  S^^SSY "  ^fter  the  blow,  was  pounded  all  round  the 
ring  until  the  referee  interfered,  stopped  the  fight,  and 
gave  the  purse  to  Entellus.  Dares  was  carried  off  by 
his  seconds,  spitting  out  his  teeth,  and  probably,  though 
this  is  not  recorded  by  the  poet,  murmuring  as  many 
imprecations  as  the  state  of  his  mouth  would  permit. 
There  is  ground  for  conjecturing  that  the  four-ounce 
glove  was  made  compulsory  after  this  fight,  to  prevent 
boxers  from  stealing  a  mean  advantage,  as  Entellus  tried 
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to  do  with  his  lead-weighted  abominations.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether,  from  a  humane  point  of  view,  the 
gloves  have  any  advantage  over  the  bare  fists.  Fists 
cut,  while  gloves  bruise  ;  a  blow  with  the  fist  is  more 
likely  to  knock  out  than  a  blow  with  the  glove.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  fighter  with  his  bare  fists  has  his 
knuckles  to  think  of,  and  by  a  furious  blow  is  as  likely 
to  disable  himself  as  his  antagonist.  The  gloves  pro- 
tect his  knuckles  without  diminishing  his  power  to  inflict 
punishment.  When  once  he  finds  a  weak  spot  on  an 
antagonist  whose  strength  is  ebbing  more  quickly  than  his 
courage,  he  can  go  on  pounding  the  place  to  a  jelly,  and 
the  man's  plight  will  be  worse  next  day  than  if  the  fight 
had  been  with  bare  fists.  Gloves,  in  fact,  are  a  concession 
to  mistaken  sentiment,  and,  like  many  similar  concessions, 
accomplish  the  very  thing  they  are  supposed  to  avoid. 

THE   PURSUIT   OF   BLUNDERS 

The  pursuit  of  blunders  is  not  necessarily  criticism. 
But  it  is  an  amusing  occupation,  especially  when  it  leads 
to  the  exposure  of  error-hunters  themselves.  Thus 
a  gentleman  possessing  high  academic  honours  once 
wrote  to  the  newspapers  to  complain  of  prevalent  popular 
ignorance  in  the  use  of  Latin  phrases.  He  was  hurt 
beyond  measure  because  newspapers  and  politicians  will 
persist  in  talking  of  a  casus  belli.  Now,  said  he,  a  casus 
belli  is  an  "  accident  of  war  " ;  what  they  mean  is  a  causa 
belli.  This  is  a  typical  blunder  of  the  schoolmaster, 
the  man  who  knows  something  of  Latin  down  to  Tacitus, 
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but  airily  ignores  the  existence  of  late  Latin  forms  and 
phrases.  In  the  mouth  of  Cicero  casus  belli  might 
have  meant  an  "  accident  of  war."  But  when  Lord 
Salisbury  or  Prince  Bismarck  used  it,  he  used  it  with 
perfect  correctness  and  propriety,  and  he  did  not  mean 
exactly  causa  belli.  In  his  mouth  the  words  implied 
"  a  case  for  war,"  and  casus^  in  this  sense,  is  good  late 
Latin,  and  its  use  is  seen  in  other  well-established 
phrases,  such  as  casus  fee deris  and  casus  omissus^  which  are 
familiar  to  the  jurisconsult  and  the  lawyer.  School- 
masters are  fond  of  making  fun  of  the  blunders  of  boys, 
but  the  victims,  with  a  little  trouble,  might  compile  an 
entertaining  list  of  the  errors  of  their  tormentors. 
Carlyle,  for  instance,  was  once  an  usher,  and  he  in  Sartor 
Resartus  perpetrated  a  curious  Latin  slip,  which  has 
never  been  corrected.  He  wrote  :  "  That  was,  in 
fact,  the  Speculum  or  watch  tower  of  Teufelsdrockh." 
But  speculum  is  one  of  the  Latin  words,  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  examiners,  that  have  one  meaning  in  the 
singular  and  another  in  the  plural.  As  written  by 
Carlyle,  it  means  a  mirror  ;  the  word  for  watch  tower 
is  specula.  At  a  university  examination,  a  few  years 
ago,  in  a  mechanics  paper  the  hapless  candidates  were 
asked  to  calculate  the  "meeting  point"  of  two  stones 
dropped  from  given  heights  down  a  well.  The  proper 
answer  to  the  question,  of  course,  was  :  "  The  stones 
will  never  meet."  But  what  the  examiner  meant — he 
himself  is  an  amusing  compiler  of  schoolboy  "howlers" 
— was  that  the  candidates  should  determine  the  point 
at  which  one  stone  would  overtake  the  other. 
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These  errors,  of  course,  are  only  the  little  stumbles 
of  careless  learning.  They  have  no  resemblance  to  the 
"howlers  "  of  audacious  ignorance.  The  finest  example 
of  these  with  which  I  am  acquainted  occurs  in  a  novel 
of  Ouida,  where  the  "  talented  "  lady  informs  us  that 
the  hands  of  the  Scipii  were  nailed  to  the  rostra.  After 
this  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  she  describes 
Actea  burying  the  body  of  Nero,  which  actually  was 
burnt,  or  that  she  appears  to  believe  Cato  the  Censor 
and  Cato  of  Utica  to  have  been  one  and  the  same  person. 
Writers  caught  in  such  enormities  as  these  may  plead 
that  they  sin  in  good  company,  for  Shakspeare,  in 
Troilus  and  Cressida^  makes  Hector  quote  Aristotle. 
Perhaps  the  dramatist  did  not  know  how  great  an 
anachronism  he  had  committed  ;  but,  having  written 
a  fine  scene,  I  fancy  he  would  have  been  tranquilly 
indifferent  to  the  charge  had  it  been  brought  against 
him.  Less  excuse  can  be  made  for  Victor  Hugo,  who 
translated  "Frith  of  Forth"  into  a  French  phrase  mean- 
ing "  First  of  the  Fourth."  The  same  great  man 
has  left  it  upon  record  that  the  English  king  Charles 
IL  murdered  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Hugo,  perhaps,  had  some  vague  memory,  gained  from 
French  translations  of  Shakspeare,  of  our  Hunchback, 
whom  he  confused  with  old  Rowley's  brother,  and  then 
transformed  the  merry  monarch  into  a  savage  assassin. 
Many  excellent  collections  exist  of  the  blunders 
incident  to  translation.  A  splendid  assortment  of 
German-English  and  English-German  "  howlers  "  was 
published  in  Strasburg  a  few  years  ago  under  the  title 
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Englische  Sprach-Schnitzer^  but  unfortunately  the  best 
of  these  are  too  highly  seasoned  to  bear  reproduc- 
tion. A  number  of  English-French  absurdities  are 
familiar  to  most  persons.  Walpole,  as  everyone  knows, 
says  that  the  Duchess  of  Bolton  translated  the  title  of 
Gibber's  Loves  Last  Shift  into  La  dernier e  chemise  de 
tamour.  Max  O'Rell's  schoolboy  must  have  been 
thinking  of  the  Duchess  of  Bolton  when  he  turned 
"a  chest  of  drawers"  into  une poitrine  de  calegon. 

It  is  unwise,  however,  for  the  most  careful  of  us  to 
be  puffed  up  on  the  score  of  avoiding  blunders,  for 
there  are  certain  literary  and  etymological  enormities 
which  custom  compels  the  wisest  man  to  commit.  For 
instance,  whoso  refused  to  use  "  riches  "  in  the  plural 
would  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  pedantry.  Yet 
so  to  employ  it  involves  a  wilful  disregard  of  its  deriva- 
tion. Nobody  hesitates  to  speak  of  a  green  pea  or  of 
"a  pea  in  a  pan,"  but  "pea"  is  an  incorrect  singular 
from  "pease,"  as  "  Chinee"  is  from  "Chinese."  Every 
child  is  taught  that  an  island  is  land  "  surrounded  "  by 
water,  which  really  means  land  overflowed  by  water, 
for  surround  derives  from  smonder^  and  has  gained 
its  meaning  to  "  encircle  "  through  confusion  with  the 
word  "  round."  The  most  precise  person  might,  with- 
out a  blush,  inform  a  waiter  that  he  disliked  "parboiled" 
fish.  He  would  convey  to  the  mind  of  that  functionary 
the  impression  that  he  disapproved  of  half-boiled  fish 
as  an  article  of  diet,  but  what  he  would  really  say  would 
be  that  he  disliked  fish  thoroughly  boiled,  for  "parboil" 
means  to  boil  thoroughly,  and  our  common  usage  of  it 
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arises  from  a  confusion  of  the  prefix  "  per  "  with  the 
word  "  part."  English  is  full  of  ambiguities,  arising 
from  its  wealth  of  words,  and  when  one  remembers  how 
some  of  these  have  come  into  existence  it  seems  surpris- 
ing that  the  language  is  not  even  less  precise.  In  The 
Monastery^  Scott  is  made  to  write  :  "  Hardened  wretch, 
art  thou  but  this  instant  delivered  from  death,  and  dost 
thou  so  soon  morse  thoughts  of  slaughter } "  The 
extraordinary  verb  "  to  morse  "  seemed  likely  to  find 
a  place  in  literary  English.  Learned  persons  exercised 
their  ingenuity  upon  it  ;  some  explained  it  as  "  to 
prime,"  from  the  French  amorce  ;  others  as  "  to  bite," 
from  the  Latin  mordere.  The  theory  that  the  word 
was  a  misprint  was  laughed  to  scorn.  One  authority 
wrote  :  "  That  the  word  as  a  misprint  should  have  been 
printed  and  read  by  millions  for  fifty  years  without 
being  challenged  and  altered  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
probability."  At  last  somebody  had  the  brilliant  idea 
of  consulting  Scott's  original  manuscript,  and  there  the 
"  Wizard  "  was  found  to   have   written   plainly  enough 


"  nurse 


CONCERNING    KISSING 

From  America,  the  cunabula  of  reform,  comes  news 
of  a  new  movement  "  inaugurated,"  need  it  be  said,  by 
the  new  woman  ;  and  the  object  of  this  movement  is 
the  partial  abolition  of  kissing.  Coarse,  sensual, 
miserable  man,  whom  unkind  nature  has  made  neces- 
sary for  the  continued  existence  of  superior  woman,  as 
yet  may  view  the    situation  with   tranquillity,  for  the 
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proposed  reform  is  a  domestic  matter  concerning  women 
alone.  It  is  the  kiss  ceremonial,  not  the  kiss  passional, 
that  is  attacked,  and  if  the  American  proposals  should 
be  accepted  in  this  country,  still  will  it  be  possible  for 
Daphnis,  o'  summer  nights,  beneath  the  shelter  of  a 
roadside  hedge,  to  embrace  fair  Chloe  ;  thereby  doing 
himself  much  pleasure,  and  affording  to  passing  pro- 
fessors of  purity  an  opportunity  to  send  protesting 
paragraphs  to  the  local  papers.  The  American  new 
woman  has  a  delicate  conscience  ;  above  all  other 
virtues  she  prizes  sincerity.  Now,  at  present,  social 
regulations  compel  her  to  press  her  lips  to  the  cheeks 
of  sisters  concerning  whom  she  entertains  the  very 
lowest  opinion.  Thus  it  often  happens  that  two  ladies, 
after  a  parting  embrace  of  demonstrative  warmth,  may 
proceed  to  tear  to  tatters  the  character  of  each  other. 
To  the  hypocrisy  of  such  behaviour  the  conscience  of 
the  new  woman  has  been  awakened,  and  she  proposes 
to  give  up — kissing.  Immoral  man  might  suggest  that 
it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  kissing  and  to  give  up 
envy,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness ;  but  the  new 
woman  is  not  likely  to  accept  her  ethics  from  him,  and 
he  must  console  himself  with  the  hope  that  when  the 
ladies  cease  to  kiss  one  another  an  enlarged  field  of 
activity  will  be  opened  up  for  him.  At  what  period  of 
the  world's  history  ladies  began  to  salute  one  another 
with  a  kiss  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  must  have 
been  comparatively  late,  for,  curiously  enough,  almost 
all  the  kissing  in  early  literature  is  done  by  men.  The 
earliest    kiss    of    which    we    have    any    record    is    that 
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bestowed  by  Jacob  upon  his  father  during  the  course  of 
a  transaction  that,  in  our  time,  would  have  been  investi- 
gated by  the  Probate  Court.  A  custom  begun  so  badly 
was  sure  to  get  a  bad  name,  and  philosophers,  long 
before  the  days  of  the  American  ladies,  said  evil  things 
about  it.  Thus  Socrates,  if  we  may  believe  Xenophon, 
declared  that  a  kiss  was  as  dangerous  as  a  tarantula 
spider.  At  this  time,  however,  Socrates  was  approach- 
ing his  seventieth  year,  and  at  his  best  he  was  not  a 
handsome  man,  so,  perhaps,  he  was  only  disparaging 
sour  grapes.  The  kisses  of  the  Bible  are  almost  all 
of  them  simple  tokens  of  salutation.  For  example, 
Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilderness  comfort  one 
another  with  a  fraternal  buss  ;  and  the  former,  well 
described  as  the  meekest  of  men,  upon  one  occasion 
met  his  father-in-law  and  kissed  him  ;  had  it  been  his 
mother-in-law  I  believe  he  would  have  kissed  her. 
Quite  early,  too,  the  kiss  was  made  an  instrument  of 
treachery,  as  when  Joab  took  Amasa  by  the  beard  with 
the  right  hand  to  kiss  him,  and  with  the  other  hand 
drove  a  dirk  into  his  heart.  Faithful,  indeed,  are  the 
wounds  of  a  friend,  but  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are 
deceitful. 

This  seizing  of  the  beard  as  a  symbol  of  respect  is  a 
curious  custom,  inasmuch  as  in  our  time  it  is  an  act  the 
reverse  of  complimentary.  When  Hamlet  was  spoiling 
for  a  fight  with  his  stepfather,  he  invited  all  and  sundry 
to  pluck  him  by  the  beard,  just  as  the  stage  Irishman 
implores  his  friends  to  tread  on  the  tail  of  his  coat. 
But  when  lolaos,  with  the  children  of  Hercules,  sought 
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the  protection  of  the  King  of  Athens,  the  former  seized 
the  monarch  by  the  beard  and  invoked  his  friendship. 
This  the  king  accorded,  not  because  he  was  taken  at  a 
disadvantage,  but  because  such  a  respectful  appeal  was 
quite  irresistible.  In  another  place  we  read  that  Thetis, 
beseeching  the  favour  of  Zeus  for  her  son,  grasped  the 
deity  by  the  knees  and  touched  him  beneath  the  chin. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  maritime  lady,  in  any 
spirit  of  levity  or  disrespect,  "  chucked  "  the  father  of 
gods  beneath  the  chin.  Doubtless  she  grasped  his 
beard  as  an  expression  of  humble  trust.  This,  however, 
is  somewhat  apart  from  the  literature  of  kissing.  In 
Homer,  as  in  the  Bible,  nearly  all  the  kissing  takes 
place  between  men,  and  is  nothing  but  a  formal  salu- 
tation. For  instance,  the  swineherd  and  the  neatherd 
kiss  the  returned  Odysseus,  a  proof  of  affectionate 
fidelity  he  possibly  would  have  excused  them  with 
cheerfulness.  Elsewhere  Odysseus  kisses  his  grand- 
mother, and  in  another  place  the  aged  nurse  of  Tele- 
machus  kisses  the  youth,  but  these  must  be  classed  as 
ceremonial  salutes.  In  all  Homer  the  only  instance  of 
kissing  among  the  sexes,  at  any  rate  the  only  instance 
I  remember,  is  the  embrace  Penelope  gives  the 
Wanderer  when  she  recognises  him.  It  may  be 
objected  that  at  their  age  the  heyday  in  the  blood  must 
have  been  tame  ;  but  the  persistence  of  the  youthful 
suitors  suggests  that  Penelope  had  retained  many 
attractions,  and  some  of  the  recent  adventures  of 
Odysseus  had  proved  that  he  bore  his  years  lightly. 
There  is  no  kiss  of  passion  in  the  Iliad^  but  there  is  an 
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illustration  of  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  poet's  feeling 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  When  Hector  bids  farewell 
to  Andromache  and  Astyanax,  he  kisses  his  child,  but 
his  wife  he  only  caresses  with  his  hand.  Handmaidens 
and  soldiers  stood  round,  and  a  kiss  from  the  lips  of 
Andromache  was  too  sacred  for  the  eyes  of  a  stranger 
to  behold.  To  the  early  historians,  as  well  as  to  the 
poets,  kissing  is  simply  a  method  of  greeting  among 
men.  The  Persians,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  as 
prone  to  kissing  as  Frenchmen  are.  If  a  Persian  met 
a  friend  of  equal  rank  he  kissed  him  on  the  mouth  ;  if 
he  encountered  a  friend  of  slightly  superior  social 
station,  he  kissed  him  on  the  cheek — gave  him,  in 
fact,  just  such  a  salute  as  Mrs  de  Jones,  who  keeps  her 
carriage,  expects  from  Mrs  Smith,  who  goes  shopping 
in  a  cab.  Finally,  if  he  met  an  acquaintance  of  much 
higher  rank  he  offered  no  kiss,  but  prostrated  himself 
in  the  dust  before  him.  There  is  a  story  about  Cyrus, 
recorded  by  Xenophon,  indicating  that  all  this  kissing 
sometimes  led  to  inconvenience.  Much  later,  the 
Romans  found  out  its  dangers.  They  recognised 
what  was  known  as  the  osculi  jus,  or  right  of  kissing 
between  relatives,  and  it  was  by  availing  herself  of  this 
right,  so  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  Agrippina  induced 
her  uncle  Claudius  to  marry  her,  thereby  bringing 
about  the  reign  of  Nero  and  unnumbered  woes  for 
the  Romans. 

What  symbol  of  greeting  the  American  ladies  pro- 
pose to  substitute  for  kissing  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
a    commission    will   be   appointed    to   inquire  into    the 
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various  forms  of    salutation    practised  throughout  the 
world,  and  possibly  they  may  light  upon  a  convenient 
alternative.     For  my  part  I  know  of  none  that  is  not 
open  to  serious  objection.     Various  customs  recorded 
by  classical  writers  would  offend  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  ladies  of  Boston  and  Brooklyn,  and  their  husbands 
would  oppose  the  introduction  of  some  of  them.     At 
the  present  time  in  Polynesia  it  is  polite  to  rub  noses 
with    an    acquaintance  ;    but    this    method    is    hardly 
suitable  to  a  variable  climate  or  to  a  community  addicted 
to  tight  lacing.     The  Arabs  of  Arabia  Petrea  are  said 
not  to  kiss,  but  to  lay  their  cheeks  together  instead. 
Again  one  sees    obvious   obstacles  in   the  way    of  the 
adoption  of  the  Arabian  system,  especially  during  the 
ball  season  ;  in  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  by  a 
process  of  elimination,  the  American  ladies  will  be  led 
back  to  kissing.     The  custom  is  very  old.     Physicists 
trace  it  to  the  habit  which  animals  have  of  licking  their 
young,  or  to  the  instinct  that  leads  the  young  to  purse 
up  their  lips  in  search  of  their  natural  food.     Then  it 
is  supposed  to  have  a  religious  sanction.     The  Romans 
when  passing  their   temples   saluted  them    by    kissing 
their  hands,  and  this  was  the  earliest  form  of  "  adora- 
tion," which  with  fanciful  ingenuity  is   derived    from 
"  ad  "  and  "  os."     However  this  may  be,  and  whatever 
philological  difficulties  may  be  raised,  the  fact  is  certain 
that  there  is  a  close  natural  relation  between  adoration 
and  kissing.     One  does  not  believe  that  an  important 
privilege  of  man  is  threatened  seriously  by  the  American 
movement  ;  but  lest  it  should  prove  to  be  the  thin  end 
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of  the  wedge,  I  think  it  right  to  enter  a  timely  protest 
on  behalf  of  the  universal  osculijus. 


ON    MATHEMATICS 

The  utility  of  various  branches  of  study  and  education 
is  a  question  propounded  from  generation  to  generation 
without  any  prospect  of  final  settlement,  since  we  can 
never  agree  upon  a  final  definition  of  utility.  In  our 
time  Greek  is  the  subject  of  most  dispute.  Persons 
who  cannot  read  it  usually  condemn  as  waste  of  time 
the  teaching  of  a  dead  language  to  the  youth  of  a 
commercial  people.  On  the  other  hand,  enlightened 
persons,  who  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  difference  between 
a  first  aorist  and  a  paulo-post-future,  are  apt  to  be  con- 
temptuous of  the  sordid  ignorance  of  the  masses  in 
exalting  German  commercial  correspondence  and  the 
rule  of  three  over  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  poetry 
of  Homer.  But  nowadays  the  British  parent  no  longer 
doubts  the  practical  value  of  mathematics.  About  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  duffers  in  our  secondary  schools,  having 
failed  in  their  first  shot  at  the  services  or  the  learned 
professions,  decide  to  become  engineers  ;  and  to  be  an 
engineer  you  must  know  at  least  a  little  elementary 
geometry  and  trigonometry,  an  amount  which,  by  means 
of  Professor  Perry's  ingenious  devices,  might  be  im- 
parted to  a  congenital  idiot  without  overstraining  his 
faculties.  Yet  at  one  time  and  another  the  educational 
value  of  mathematics  has  been  argued  quite  as  angrily 
as  that  of  Greek.     It  is  the  subject  which  creates  the 
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widest  cleavage  among  educated  persons  ;  it  has  a  strange 
property  of  irritating  the  purely  literary  mind.  Your 
lordly  classic  looks  upon  a  mathematical  man  as  a  sort 
of  Babbage's  calculator.  Lamartine,  for  instance,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  subject  probably  was  not  very  pro- 
found, said  that  the  teaching  of  mathematics  made  a 
man  into  a  machine  and  degraded  thought.  The  soul 
of  a  people,  he  cried,  is  not  a  mute  and  dead  cypher  by 
whose  aid  one  counts  quantities  and  measures  distances  ; 
the  foot-rule  and  the  compass  can  do  that.  Fenelon 
went  further,  and  bade  his  friends  beware  of  "  the 
diabolical  sorceries  and  allurements  of  geometry."  The 
late  Bishop  Dupanloup  said  :  "  A  mathematician  the 
more,  a  man  the  less "  ;  and  our  English  biologist, 
Owen,  contemptuously  postulated  the  existence  of  a 
sub-class  of  the  human  family,  the  "  homo  mathe- 
maticus."  These  excellent  gentlemen  spoke  out  of  the 
fulness  of  their  hearts  rather  than  their  heads.  Locke, 
on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  mathematics  is  most 
useful  to  accustom  the  mind  to  reason  with  justice  and 
order  ;  all  men  need  not  become  good  mathematicians  ; 
but  when  by  that  study  they  had  acquired  a  good 
method  of  reasoning  they  could  apply  it  to  all  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  Locke  thought  that  algebra 
was  particularly  useful  in  supplying  new  views  and 
furnishing  new  helps  to  the  understanding.  Pascal  also 
declared  out  of  his  experience  that  between  two  equal 
minds,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  one  which  had 
geometry  excelled,  and  acquired  an  entirely  new  vigour. 
Poinsot,  a  famous  French  mathematician,  to  whom  we 
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owe  the  theory  of  couples,  said  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  know  the  principles  of  mathematics  to  enjoy  their 
advantages  ;  it  sufficed  to  have  known  them  ;  since  all 
the  operations  and  all  the  theories  that  they  teach  us 
may  pass  from  the  memory,  but  the  power  and  exactitude 
which  they  lend  to  our  reasoning  remain  ;  "  the  spirit 
of  mathematics  dwells  within  like  a  torch  guiding  us  in 
the  midst  of  our  reading  and  researches  ;  this  it  is  which 
dissipates  the  idle  crowd  of  irrelevant  ideas  and  promptly 
discovers  truth  and  error."    The  operations,  the  theories, 
and  the  spirit  alike  must  have  passed  from  the  mind 
of  the  lady  who,  when  asked  her   age,  said  ;  "  I   was 
eighteen  when  we  were  married,  and  my  husband  was 
thirty.     Now  he's  twice  as  old,  so  I'm  thirty-six."     An 
inference  such  as  this  lends  weight  to  a  dictum  of  Francis 
Bacon.     If,  he  said,  a  man's  mind  wanders,  make  him 
study   mathematics  ;  for,  in    the    demonstrations,  if  it 
swerves  ever  so  little,  he  will  be  obliged  to  begin  again. 
Napoleon  took  a  broader  view  of  the  subject  ;  he  de- 
clared that  the  advancement  and  perfecting  of  mathe- 
matics were  related  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State.     Yet 
that  mighty  man  was  not  entirely  controlled  by  rigorous 
thought,  for  at  another  time  he  said  :  "  In  all  that  one 
undertakes  one  must  give  two-thirds  to  reason  and  one- 
third  to  chance.     Increase  the  first  fraction,  and  you  will 
be  cowardly  ;  increase  the  second,  and  you  will  be  rash." 
But  Euler,  who,  perhaps,  was  prejudiced,  said  we  ought 
rather  to  trust  algebra  than  our  own  judgment.     The 
enthusiasm  of  Terquem,  the  editor  of  Ben  Ezra^  went 

even  further,  for  he  declared  that  a  rigorous  logic  and 

20 
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the  quest  and  love  of  truth  for  itself  formed  a  moral 
part  of  mathematics.  It  must  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  this  moral  part  that  Madame  Swetchine  cal- 
culated that  the  ideal  of  friendship  "  is  to  feel  one  and  to 
remain  two." 

Cuvier  was  no  believer  in  moral  mathematics  ;  he 
believed  that  the  delicate  shades  of  moral  ideas  elude 
the  rigour  of  mathematical  reasoning  ;  that  a  too  ex- 
clusive use  of  these  often  leads  the  mind  to  wish  to 
reduce  everything  to  invariable  rules  and  absolute 
principles  ;  "  a  dangerous  method,"  he  says,  "  when 
applied  to  the  government  of  human  society,  or  even  to 
the  particular  relations  that  bind  us  to  other  men." 
Madame  de  Stael,  who  knew  nothing  about  the  subject, 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  She  held  that  nothing  is  less 
applicable  to  life  than  mathematical  reasoning  ;  for  a 
mathematical  proposition  must  be  true  or  false  ;  while 
in  all  other  propositions  the  true  and  the  false  are 
mingled.  Fontenelle,  however,  who  was  a  man  of  letters, 
declared  that  the  spirit  of  geometry  was  not  so  completely 
absorbed  by  geometry  that  it  could  not  be  borne  and 
directed  to  other  forms  of  knowledge.  "  A  work  of 
morals,  of  politics,  of  criticism,  perhaps  even  of  eloquence, 
would  be  more  beautiful,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
if  it  were  made  by  the  hand  of  geometry."  On  the 
other  side,  an  English  metaphysician  of  the  eighteenth 
century  laid  it  down  that  mathematics  gives  a  false 
precision,  an  apparent  rigour  which  masks  weakness  of 
reasoning, an  inflexibility  which  multiplies  errors,  renders 
them  irreparable,  and  hinders  a  just  notion  of  things. 
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"  Alas  !  "  he  said,  "  there  is  little  mathematics  in  the 
things  of  life ;  they  are  complex,  changeable,  made  of 
subtleties,  of  things  unexpressed,  of  details,  of  things 
impossible  to  set  down  by  any  formula."  Leibnitz 
beheved,  and  Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  there  is  a  mathematical  element  in  morals, 
and  a  moral  element  in  mathematics.  The  great 
Lagrange  found  mathematics  a  rod  and  a  staff  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  After  an  unexpected 
rally  he  wrote  :  "  I  observed  with  pleasure  the  graduated 
progression  of  the  diminution  of  my  forces,  and  I  reached 
the  limit  without  trouble,  without  regret,  by  a  very 
gentle  descent  ;  it  is  a  last  function  which  is  neither 
painful  nor  disagreeable.  A  few  more  instants  and 
there  would  have  been  no  more  functions  ;  death  was 
everywhere.  I  wished  to  die  ;  yes,  I  wished  to  die. 
But  my  wife  did  not  wish  it.  1  should  have  preferred 
a  wife  less  good,  less  eager  to  rekindle  my  forces,  and 
who  would  have  allowed  me  to  end  quietly.  I  have 
run  my  course  ;  I  have  gained  some  fame  in  mathe- 
matics ;  I  have  not  done  any  harm  ;  it  is  time  to  finish." 
Something  may  be  said  for  a  study  which  confers  such 
peace  of  mind  as  this  at  a  point  where — to  use  the  words 
of  a  metaphysical  dreamer — the  tangent  of  life's  angle 
becomes  infinite. 

ART   AND    GEOMETRY 

The  story  goes  that  Plato  inscribed  over  the  porch  of 
the  Academy,  "  Let  no  one  unversed  in  geometry  enter 
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my  doors."  Now,  the  Academy  was  the  place  where 
they  made  Athenian  citizens  ;  not  only  the  warriors  and 
the  statesmen,  but  the  thinkers  and  the  artists  ;  the 
men  who  developed  an  art  whose  fame  is  indestructible 
and  whose  excellence  is  unsurpassed  and  probably  un- 
surpassable by  human  skill.  So  that  the  training  given 
in  the  Academy  is  worthy  of  consideration  from  the 
aesthetic  as  well  as  from  the  intellectual  standpoint.  If 
we  could  impose  as  a  binding  canon  the  injunction, 
"  Let  no  one  pretend  to  be  an  artist  or  a  philosopher 
who  is  unversed  in  geometry,"  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  the  various  forms  of  art  to-day  would  rest 
upon  a  much  more  stable  foundation  than  they  do. 
The  Greeks  did  accept  this  canon,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  their  art  was  so  much  nobler  and  healthier 
than  ours.  "All  this  geometry,"  says  M.  Rebiere, 
"will  have  sharpened  your  wits;  in  all  subjects  you 
will  have  become  experts  in  disengaging  from  an  idea 
that  which  it  contains,  in  substituting  for  one  question 
other  questions  easier  to  advance  towards  solution. 
That  solution  you  will  not  always  attain,  but  you  will 
have  more  chances  of  attaining  it,  inasmuch  as  you  will 
be  better  equipped  to  seek  it — to  seek  it  patiently, 
methodically.  At  any  rate,  you  will  not  humiliate 
reason  by  extracting  the  false  from  the  true."  You 
will  not  learn  geometry  believing  that  it  will  be  of 
direct  and  immediate  service  to  you  in  the  business  of 
your  life.  You  will  remember  the  story  of  Stobaeus, 
that  someone  who  had  begun  to  read  geometry  with 
Euclid,  when  he  had  learned  the  first  theorem  asked 
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Euclid,  "  But  what  shall  I  get  by  learning  these  things  ?  " 
Euclid  called  his  slave,  and  said, "  Give  him  threepence, 
since  he  must  make  gain  out  of  what  he  learns." 

He  will  appreciate  the  dictum  of  Proclus  that  "  if  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  the  benefit  arising  from  it  to  some- 
thing else,  we  must  connect  that  benefit  with  intellectual 
knowledge,  to  which  it  leads  the  way  and  is  a  propae- 
deutic, clearing  the  eye  of  the  soul  and  taking  away  the 
impediments  which  the  senses  place  in  the  way  of  the 
knowledge   of    universals."     This  discipline,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  valued  by  the  Greeks  for  its  capacity 
to  produce  artists  as  well  as  thinkers.     Its  operation  on 
the  ordinary  man  was  well  expressed  by  Thomas  Reid, 
the  apostle  of  common-sense,  whose  words,  retranslated 
from  a  French  version,  were  :  "  When  a  young  man  of 
ordinary  talent  begins  to  study  Euclid,  everything  at 
first  astonishes  him.     His  conception  is  uncertain  and 
his  judgment  weak  ;  he  leans  in  part  on  the  evidence 
of  the  thing  and  in  part  on  the  authority  of  the  master. 
But  as  he  advances  through  the  definitions,  the  axioms, 
the  elementary  propositions,  he  beholds  a  great  light. 
The  language  becomes  more  familiar  to  him,  and  pro- 
duces conceptions  clearer  and  sharper  ;    his  judgment 
grows  stronger,  he  begins  to  understand  what  a  demon- 
stration is,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  understand 
it  without  being  pleased  by  it  ;  he  perceives  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  evidence  independent  of  authority.     He 
seems  to  emerge  from  slavery."     Geometry  is,  in  fact, 
the  lowest  foundation-stone  of  human  reason,  and  the 
theories    of    those   who    practise    the    arts,   as   well   as 
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those   who   practise   the   sciences,   ought    to    be    based 
on   reason. 

The  Times  the  other  day  had  a  charming  but  scath- 
ing article  on  virtuosity  in  art,  suggested  by  Signor 
Annunzio's  declaration  that  going  up  in  an  aeroplane 
"gave  him  a  feeling  of  ecstatic  joy  only  comparable  to 
the  most  intense  ideal  sensations  of  art  and  love."  The 
Times  improved  the  shining  hour  by  giving  a  useful 
lecture  to  the  disciples  of  sensation  in  art,  the  persons 
that  "  are  throwing  away  their  inheritance  with  both 
hands,  since  they  are  losing  their  sense  of  the  relative 
value  of  things  upon  which  all  art  and  all  its  principles 
of  selection  are  based."  We  may  be  quite  sure  that 
Plato  would  have  thrust  from  the  Academy  with  scorn 
and  contempt  such  a  man,  and  any  man  who  tried  to 
represent  by  any  method  of  art  his  bizarre  sensations 
in  the  presence  of  a  subject.  An  artist's  sensations, 
the  Times  finely  remarked,  "are  not  interesting  to  others, 
however  well  he  describes  them,  because  they  only  tell 
us  what  he  is,  not  what  he  wants  to  be."  "  There  is 
no  importance,"  continued  the  leading  journal,  "  in  the 
fact  that  a  gentleman  in  an  aeroplane  feels  as  if  he  were 
in  love.  It  tells  us  nothing  about  love  and  nothing 
about  aeroplanes,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  it  really  tells 
us  anything  about  the  gentleman  except  that  he  has  a 
remarkable  facility  in  the  experience  of  sensations,  or  at 
least  in  the  description  of  them."  We  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  Times  would  agree  with  one  in  saying  of  a  picture 
that  represented  some  monstrous  perversion  of  human 
Droportions  and  of  good  taste  that  it  was  a  work  of  no 
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importance  as  presenting  "a  series  of  sensations  which 
have  no  connection  except  as  they  happen  to  a  single 
person,  and  no  significance  or  value  except  for  the 
pleasure  or  pain  they  give  to  that  person."  The 
Athenians  avoided  such  extravagances  because  they 
entered  the  Academy  with  minds  already  attuned  to 
reason  and  common-sense  by  the  study  of  geometry. 
Clairaut  once  said  that  geometry  is  necessary  to  shut 
the  mouth  of  a  charlatan,  and  there  are  some  disciples 
of  art  and  some  of  letters  who  would  be  better  men  if 
they  were  precluded  from  producing  anything  more 
until  they  had  mastered  every  page  of  the  three  volumes 
of  Dr  Heath's  new  edition  of  Euclid. 


THE   AXIOM    OF    INFINITY 

In  Sesame  and  Lilies  Ruskin  says :  "  There  are 
masked  words  abroad  which  nobody  understands,  but 
which  everybody  uses,  and  most  people  will  also  fight 
for,  live  for,  or  even  die  for,  fancying  they  mean  this, 
that,  or  the  other  of  things  dear  to  them.  These  masked 
words  are  the  unjust  stewards  of  all  men's  ideas  ;  what- 
ever fancy  or  favourite  instinct  a  man  most  cherishes  he 
gives  to  his  favourite  masked  word  to  take  care  of  for 
him  ;  the  word  at  last  comes  to  have  an  infinite  power 
over  him — you  cannot  get  at  him  but  by  its  ministry." 
Now,  in  this  passage  Ruskin  himself  uses  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  masked  words  ever  coined  :  what 
idea  does  he  wish  to  convey  to  us  when  he  speaks  about 
"  infinite  "  power  .''     Everybody    uses  this  word  ;    the 
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lady  of  the  house  will  tell  you  that  her  cook  gives  her 
infinite  trouble,  and  that  her  son  takes  infinite   pains 
over  his  lessons  ;  Dr  Watts    informs    us  that  in    the 
Land    of    Pure    Delight     "  Infinite  day   excludes    the 
night  "  ;  theologians  declare  that  the  Deity  is  infinite, 
and  celebrate  His  infinite  goodness.     Schoolboys  until 
quite  recently  were  wont  to  assert  with  cheerful  con- 
fidence that  parallel  straight  lines  do  not  meet,  even  if 
produced  to  an  infinite  distance ;  some  scandal,  however, 
exists  with  regard  to  this  matter,  which  is  now  concealed 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  youthful  mind,  for  in  the 
scholastic  world  has  arisen  the  horrid  suspicion  that  if 
you  follow  parallel  straight  lines  far  enough,  you  will 
find  they  begin  to  depart  from  the  path  of  strict  rectitude, 
and  ultimately  meet  in  an  unhallowed  embrace.     The 
various    persons    who   thus    use   the   word    "  infinite " 
presumably  know  what  they  mean  ;  I   don't,  and  have 
no  time  to  inquire.     The  word  so  employed  is  a  pretty 
plaything    for    the    metaphysician,    wherewith    he    can 
describe  argumentative  circles  of    much   accuracy   and 
with  great  rapidity.     There  is,  however,  a  usage  of  the 
word  in  which  it  ought  to  have  a  definite  and  constant 
meaning  ;  mathematicians  often  speak  of,  and  operate 
with,  infinite  quantities,  and  they  make  many  important 
calculations  by  means  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus.     So 
that  when  Dr  Cassius  J.  Keyser,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, Columbia  University,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
discusses  "  The  Axiom  of  Infinity,"  we  expect  that  he 
will  be  careful  to  define   his    terms.     One   receives   a 
shock  at  the  outset  to  find  that  the  professor  intends  to 
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discuss  "  that  most  fundamental  of  questions,  whether 
it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  infinite." 
Infinite  quantities  are  kittle  cattle  to  herd,  but  "the 
infinite  " — an  abstract  entity — is  a  creature  that  eludes 
us  altogether. 

A  few  sentences  further  on  Dr  Keyser  relieves  him- 
self as  follows  : — "  This  subject  of  the  infinite  how  it 
baffles  approach  !  How  immediate  and  how  remote 
it  seems,  how  it  abides  and  yet  eludes  the  grasp,  how 
familiar  it  appears,  mingling  with  the  elemental  simpli- 
cities of  the  heart,  continuously  weaving  itself  into  the 
intimate  texture  of  common  life,  and  yet  how  austere 
and  immense  and  majestic,  outstretching  the  sublimest 
flights  of  the  imagination,  transcending  the  stellar 
depths,  immeasurable  by  the  beginningless,  endless  chain 
of  the  ages  !  Comprehend  the  infinite  !  No  wonder 
we  hear  that  none  but  the  infinite  is  adequate  to  that. 
'  Du  gleichst  dem  Geist,  den  du  begreifst.'  Be  it  so." 
Well,  really  !  Cis-Atlantic  mathematicians  manage  to 
get  along  without  these  poetic  frenzies.  When  Mr 
Fosbroke,  Mr  Bouncer,  and  Mr  Green  examined  the 
freshman,  they  floored  him  by  demanding  a  Ciceronian 
equivalent  for  "  bosh."  It  is  a  pity  the  young  man 
failed  to  find  the  word,  because  such  a  term,  at  once 
stately  and  forcible,  would  prove  very  handy  at  times. 
See  how  these  mazes  of  metaphysics  get  themselves 
manufactured.  Invent  a  word,  say,  "gnumph";  it 
means  nothing  at  all.  Then  assert  that  man,  or  matter, 
or  soul,  or  deity,  or  anything  else,  is  "gnumph,"  and 
begin  to  speculate  on  the  transcendental   mystery  in- 
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volved  in  the  position  !  This  is  what  Professor  Royce 
did,  who  began  the  discussion  of  the  infinite  in  the 
Hibbert  Journal.  It  is  what  Professer  Keyser  does 
until  he  drops  metaphysics  and  takes  to  mathematics. 
It  is  what  Dedekind  and  Cantor  did,  the  two  German 
gentlemen  who  started  this  wild-goose  chase.  Infinity 
when  properly  defined,  and  employed  with  the  only 
sense  in  which  it  has  either  meaning  or  use,  has  no 
more  mystery  about  it  than  boiled  cabbage.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  excellent  treatise  on  the  Differential 
Calculus,  Mr  Isaac  Todhunter  remarks  that  we  some- 
times say  "j  is  infinite  when  z  is  equal  to  i  ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  last  phrase  is  an  ab- 
breviation, and  must  be  considered  to  mean,  '  By  taking 
z  sufficiently  near  to  unity  y  can  be  made  to  exceed  any 
assigned  magnitude  however  great. ' "  That  is  all. 
But  the  metaphysicians  are  not  contented  with  an 
explanation  so  simple  ;  they  speak  as  though  infinity 
were  a  number,  or  a  place  which  you  would  reach  if 
you  only  could  go  far  enough,  as  if  there  were  a  point 
where  finity  ends  and  infinity  begins,  a  point  which 
may  be  passed  as  one  crosses  the  border  between 
England  and  Scotland  ;  they  take  a  simple  and  well- 
defined  term,  and  begin  to  wonder  what  would  happen 
if  it  meant  something  else,  and  the  problem  is  compli- 
cated when  they  proceed  to  inform  us  that  this  some- 
thing else  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  human 
intellect. 

Such  processes  degrade  mathematics  to  the  level  of 
the  young  ladies  who  used  to  say,  and  possibly  still  say, 
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that  a  dance  or  a  partner  was  awfully  jolly,  meaning 
thereby  that  they  can  find  no  adequate  word  to  express 
their  satisfaction  with  the  dance  or  the  gentleman. 
But  mathematics  is  never  at  a  loss  for  the  right  word, 
and  never  uses  it  in  an  ambiguous  sense.  Mathematics 
is  the  science  of  measurement  ;  all  its  processes  are 
employed  for  this  purpose  and  for  nothing  else  whatso- 
ever. There  are,  however,  certain  things  which  it 
cannot  measure  exactly  ;  it  cannot,  for  instance,  express 
in  figures  the  ratio  between  the  radius  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  ;  but  it  can  make  the  error  as 
small  as  you  like  :  if  you  took  a  radius  a  billion  times 
as  long  as  the  distance  of  the  remotest  of  the  visible 
stars,  it  could  compute  the  circumference  for  you,  and 
if  the  error  in  the  calculation  were  represented  by  a 
length  of  line,  the  length  would  be  so  small  as  to  be 
invisible  under  the  most  powerful  microscope  in  the 
world.  Quantities  for  the  most  part  are  made  infinite 
to  reduce  the  limits  of  error.  Take  the  area  of  a  circle  ; 
you  can  measure  the  area  approximately  by  cutting  it 
up  into  squares,  and  the  more  squares  you  make  the 
more  accurate  your  results  will  be,  and  if  you  go  on 
for  ever  increasing  the  number  of  your  squares — as  is 
assumed  by  the  method  of  the  integral  calculus — you 
would  go  on  for  ever  getting  your  result  more  and 
more  accurate.  But  there  never  would  come  a  time 
when  the  number  of  your  squares  would  cease  to  be 
finite,  because  there  is  no  number,  however  great  or 
however  small,  which  is  not  finite  ;  and  when  you  say, 
as  you  do  in  integrating,  that  you  increase  the  number 
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of  squares  or  "  elements "  to  infinity,  you  mean  that 
you  take  a  number  of  them  that  exceeds  any  assigned 
number,  however  great.  Theories,  axioms,  and  illus- 
trations about  transcendental  infinities  generally  contain 
some  initial  fallacy.  Professor  Royce  wrote  some 
delightful  pages  on  infinity,  as  illustrated  by  what  he 
called  "  Self-Representation,"  calmly  indifferent  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  begun  by  postulating  that  which  is 
impossible  and  inconceivable.  You  were  to  take  a 
package — say  of  tea — which  bore  a  label  representing 
the  package  itself  ;  that  label  would  represent  a  package 
with  a  label,  that  label  again  another  package  with  a 
label,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  The  illustration  tumbles  to 
pieces  when  we  reflect  that  the  original  label,  if  it  re- 
presented the  original  package,  must  have  represented 
a  package  without  a  label  ;  furthermore,  it  is  as  utterly 
impossible  for  the  mind  to  conceive  a  thing  bearing  as 
part  of  itself  a  complete  representation  of  itself  as  it  is 
to  imagine  space  of  four  dimensions.  I  suspect  that 
Cantor's  Axiom  of  Infinity,  on  which  most  modern 
speculations  rest,  involves  some  such  fallacy.  It 
runs  :  "  An  assemblage  of  elements  is  infinite  or  finite, 
according  as  it  has  or  has  not  a  part  to  which  the  whole 
is  just  equivalent."  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate 
the  idea  of  "  part "  from  that  of  ratio.  Every  part 
must  have  some  ratio  to  its  whole,  the  half,  the  quarter, 
the  thousandth,  the  millionth,  or  what  not.  But  every 
finite  part  whatsoever  of  an  infinite  quantity  bears  the 
ratio  of  nought  to  its  whole,  and  it  is  perilous  work 
juggling  with  zero.     There  is  a  catch  which  years  ago 
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used  to  be  propounded  to  small  boys  : — Let  x  be  equal 
to  one,  therefore  x  squared  is  equal  to  one,  therefore 
X  squared  minus  one  is  equal  to  x  minus  one  ;  from 
both  sides  cut  out  x  minus  one  ;  then  x  plus  one  is 
equal  to  one  ;  therefore  two  is  equal  to  one.  Cantor's 
Axiom  of  Infinity  appears  to  me  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  this  proof. 
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One  of  De  Morgan's  best  stories  tells  how  Euler 
put  the  unbelieving  Diderot  to  confusion  by  giving 
him  a  mathematical  proof  of  the  existence  of  God. 
Diderot  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Court  of  Russia,  and  he 
scandalised  some  of  the  more  devout  courtiers  by  his 
atheistical  talk.  So  they  took  counsel  with  the  illustrious 
Euler,  and  then  informed  Diderot  that  an  eminent 
mathematician  had  an  algebraical  proof  of  the  existence 
of  God,  which  he  would  communicate  before  the  whole 
Court  if  agreeable.  Diderot  consented,  and  Euler 
approached  him  with  the  gravest  air,  and  in  a  tone  of 
perfect  conviction  said,  "  Monsieur, 

n  ' 

done  Dieu  existe  ;  r6pondez."  Diderot,  to  whom 
algebra  was  double  Dutch,  was  utterly  flabbergasted  by 
this  ridiculous  non  sequitur^  and  amidst  peals  of  laughter 
craved  permission  to  return  to  France.  I  was  reminded 
of  this  story  by  an  article  in  the  Hihbert  Journal^  in  which 
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the  writer  essayed  in  grim  earnest  the  demonstration 
that  Euler  advanced  in  bitter  jest.  The  article  in  ques- 
tion was  entitled,  "  The  Message  of  Modern  Mathe- 
matics to  Theology,"  by  Dr  Cassius  J.  Keyser  ;  and  1 
am  disposed  to  think  that  Dr  Keyser's  reasoning 
would  be  as  unintelligible  to  Euler  as  Euler's  was  to 
Diderot.  Dr  Keyser's  argument  may  be  stated  as 
follows  :  The  one  comprehensive  attribute  of  Deity 
postulated  by  theology  is  infinity,  and  he  proceeds  : 
"  Fortunately,  it  so  happens  that  there  is  not  to  be 
found  in  science,  not  even  in  the  domain  of  mathematics 
— the  very  home  and  fatherland  of  precision — a  single 
idea,  notion,  or  concept  that  is  more  clearly  or  sharply 
defined  than  is  the  concept  of  Infinitude."  Dr  Keyser 
appears  to  think  that  if  he  can  give  a  rational  definition 
of  infinity  in  terms  of  finite  intelligence  he  has  removed 
the  conception  of  Deity  from  the  region  of  hypothesis, 
and  placed  it  in  the  region  of  accepted  fact.  I  cannot 
follow  him  to  this  conclusion,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  article  his  ratiocination  is  less  impressive  than  his 
rhetoric.  "  Infinite,  Eternal,  Omnipotent,  Omniscient, 
Omnipresent,  and  the  rest,"  he  says,  "  are  these  mighty 
terms,  these  vast  resounding  voices  from  the  deeps  of 
Feeling  destined  to  none  but  emotional  significance  ? 
Are  they  to  be  confined  for  ever  to  the  impulsatory 
offices  of  Poetry  and  Prayer  ?  Or  is  it  possible  to 
define  them  sharply  as  concepts,  to  confer  upon  them 
the  character  of  scientific  notions,  and  thus,  while 
preserving  their  power  to  express  emotion  and  energise 
life,  make  them  sources  of  light  as  well  ?     I   hold  that 
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by  virtue  of  certain  modern  developments  in  mathe- 
matics such  an  achievement  is  become  possible."  The 
modern  development  of  mathematics  referred  to  is  the 
discovery  of  Cantor  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter, 
that  infinity  is  a  quantity  or  magnitude  of  which  the 
part  may  be  equal  to  the  whole.  "  A  collection,  class, 
set,  group,  aggregate,  ensemble,  manifold,  or  multitude 
of  elements — be  these  points  or  passions,  ions  or  ideas, 
relations  or  terms,  quantities  or  qualities,  tones  of 
colour  or  shadings  of  sound,  degrees  of  wisdom  or 
goodness  or  power,  or  any  other  forms  or  modes  or 
determinations,  is  infinite  if,  and  only  if,  the  collection 
contains  a  part  or  sub-collection  that  is  numerically 
equal  to  the  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  a  collection  is 
finite  if,  and  only  if,  it  contains  no  part  or  sub- 
collection  of  the  same  kind  numerically  equal  to  the 
whole," 

To  the  uninstructed  non-mathematical  mind  this 
theory  may  appear  to  be  foolishness,  and  as  it  is 
developed  by  Dr  Keyser  it  is  sheer,  unadulterated 
foolishness  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  that  famous 
and  erudite  mathematician,  Dr  Young,  has  employed  it 
as  a  powerful  instrument  of  calculation  to  obtain  most 
valuable  and  exact  results.  Let  us,  then,  leave  the 
general  theory  alone  and  deal  only  with  Dr  Keyser's 
popular  development  of  it.  He  bids  us  consider  two 
concentric  spheres,  the  surface  of  the  inner  one  white 
and  named  the  silver  sphere,  the  surface  of  the  outer 
one  yellow  and  called  the  golden  sphere.  Next  imagine 
the  sheaf,  as  it  is  called,  of  rays  consisting  of  all  the 
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straight  lines  that  have  their  beginning  at  the  centre  of 
the  spheres  and  thence  extend  outward  indefinitely  in 
every  direction.  It  is  plain,  he  continues,  that  any  ray 
R  of  the  sheaf  pierces  the  silver  sphere  in  a  point  say 
S,  and  the  golden  one  in  a  point  say  G.  Calling  S  and 
G  a  pair  of  points,  it  is  evident  that,  by  considering  all 
the  rays  of  the  sheaf,  the  points  of  the  one  sphere  are 
paired  with  those  of  the  other,  a  unique  and  reciprocal 
one  to  one  correspondence  being  thus  established 
between  the  points  of  the  silver  and  of  the  golden 
sphere.  "  We  see  at  once  that  the  number  of  points 
on  the  silver  sphere,  however  small,  is  the  same  as  the 
number  of  points  on  the  golden  one,  however  large, 
and,  moreover,  that  this  number  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  the  rays  of  the  sheaf."  The  second  part  of 
this  demonstration  involves  the  schoolboy  fallacy  that 
points  have  magnitude,  and  that  a  superficies  can  be 
built  up  of  points.  "  Now,  conceive  a  curve,  red,  if 
you  like,  for  the  sake  of  vividness,  to  be  drawn  on  the 
golden  sphere  and  enclosing  on  it  a  region  A  exactly 
equal  in  area  to  the  silver  sphere.  The  number  of 
points  in  the  region  A  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  the 
number  on  the  silver  sphere,  and  is,  therefore,  the 
same  as  the  number  on  the  golden  one,"  and  thus  a 
part  may  be  equal  to  the  whole.  The  "of  course"  in 
the  above  sentence  is  really  sublime.  It  was  Routh,  I 
believe,  who,  whenever  he  found  in  a  text-book  the  state- 
ment that  "  so  and  so  is  obvious,"  was  wont  to  remark  : 
"  That  means,  gentlemen,  that  he  can't  prove  it." 

How  does  Dr  Keyser  know  so  intuitively  that  the 
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number  of  points  in  the  region  A  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  points  in  the  surface  of  the  silver  sphere  ? 
He  has  not  found  it  out  by  the  method  of  one-one  cor- 
respondence, because  by  that  method  the  number  of 
points  in  A  is  equal  to  the  number  in  a  segment  of  the 
silver  sphere  determined  by  radii  produced  to  the 
boundaries  of  A.  He  has  assumed  a  finite  magnitude 
for  a  point,  and,  dividing  the  equal  areas  of  the 
segment  and  the  silver  sphere,  by  it  has  discovered  an 
equality  of  points.  But  the  area  of  a  point  is  zero, 
and,  therefore,  by  this  method  we  find  that  the  number 
of  points  in  each  of  the  two  spheres  and  in  the  golden 
segment  is  alike  infinite  ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  that  two  infinities  are  what,  if  they 
were  finite  quantities,  we  should  call  equal,  and  every 
finite  superficies,  however  unthinkably  minute,  contains 
— if  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  points  at  all — an 
infinite  number  of  points  just  the  same  as  the  vastest 
superficies  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive  or 
represent.  This  is  the  immediate  result  of  juggling 
with  infinities.  Dr  Keyser,  having  thus  to  his  own 
satisfaction  proved  the  existence  of  the  Deity  geometri- 
cally, proceeds  to  prove  it  arithmetically.  Consider  two 
sets  of  numbers  : 

(W)  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6    ....      n 
(P)  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  .  .  .  .  2« 

(W)    is   a   set   containing   the   totality  of   the    positive 

integers,  whatever  that  may  mean  ;  (P)  is  a  set  containing 

the  totality  of  the  even  positive  integers.     The  number 

of  terms  in  each  set  is  infinite,  but  every  term  in  (P) 

21 
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Is  contained  in  (W),which  contains  other  terms  as  well ; 
therefore  the  part  may  be  equal  to  the  whole.  Now, 
if  n  increases  indefinitely — and  that  is  really  the  only 
infinity  with  which  mathematics  concerns  itself — if  n  is 

even  there  are  —  terms  in  (P)  which  do  not  figure  in 

n-\- 1 
(W)  at  all,  and  if  it  is  odd  there  are  such  terms. 

But  Dr  Keyser  may  say  :  "  Your  n  is  always  finite, 
however  big  you  may  take  it ;  and  I  am  supposing 
that  (W)  contains  the  totality  of  positive  integers." 
Well,  so  be  it  ;  and  (W)  is  arranged  in  ascending  order 
of  magnitude  and  n  is  the  biggest  number  of  the  set. 
But  (P)  is  (W)  multiplied  by  2  term  for  term,  and  the 
last  term  of  (P)  is  in^  which  by  hypothesis  lies  to  the 
left  of  n  and  is  smaller  than  it.  So  that  what  we  really 
have  proved  is  that  twice  infinity  may  be  smaller  than 
once  infinity,  which  is  what  we  want  to  upset  the 
argument  from  the  golden  and  the  silver  spheres.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  easier  and  more  intellectually  satisfying 
to  accept  God  from  the  Athanasian  Creed  than  to 
receive  Him  from  the  hands  of  Professor  Cassius  J. 
Keyser,  Ph.D. 

EUCLID'S   AXIOMS 

Dr  Paul  Carus,  in  his  essay  on   The  Foundations  of 
Mathematics^  an  important  essay  which  English  readers 
owe  to  the  enterprise  of  a  publishing  house  in  Chicago, 
has   a   passage   which    is    refreshing    in   an    age    when 
elementary  school    children    are   taught  to  raise    their 
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juvenile  hoofs  against  Euclid.  Dr  Carus  writes: 
"Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry  is  not  counted  among 
the  books  of  divine  revelation,  but  truly  it  deserves  to 
be  held  in  religious  veneration.  There  is  a  real  sanctity 
in  mathematical  truth,  which  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated, 
and  certainly  if  truth,  helpfulness,  and  directness  and 
simplicity  of  presentation  give  a  title  to  rank  as  divinely 
inspired  literature,  Euclid's  great  work  should  be  counted 
among  the  canonical  books  of  mankind."  And  W.  K. 
Clifford  wrote  :  "  The  book  has  been  for  nearly  twenty- 
two  centuries  the  encouragement  and  guide  of  that 
scientific  thought  which  is  one  thing  with  the  progress  of 
man  from  a  worse  to  a  better  state."  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  bridge,  or  a  railway,  or  a 
steamship  in  the  world  which  does  not  ultimately  depend 
for  its  existence  upon  one  or  other  of  the  truths  that 
Euclid  expounded.  Yet  this  almost  divinely  inspired 
writer  has  become  during  the  last  century  a  corpus  vile  for 
infuriated  philosophers  to  dissect.  The  difficulty  about 
Euclid  is  mainly  a  metaphysical  and  not  a  mathematical 
difficulty.  The  idealists  and  the  empiricists  fought  for 
his  body,  as  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  for  the 
body  of  Patroclus.  The  chieftains  of  the  empiricists 
were  Locke,  Hume,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  ;  while  the 
case  for  the  transcendentalists  was  finally  stated  as  follows 
by  Kant  :  "  If  geometry  has  apodeictic  certainty,  its 
matter — i.e.  space — must  be  a  priori^  and,  as  such,  must 
be  purely  subjective  ;  and  conversely,  if  space  is  purely 
subjective,  geometry  must  have  apodeictic  certainty." 
This  does  not  greatly  help  the  man  in  the  street,  whose 
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case  becomes  still  more  pitiful  when  he  learns  from  Mr 
Bertrand  Russell  that  the  philosophers  employ  the  terms 
"  aprkrir  "  subjective,"  and  "  empirical "  with  "  extremely 
variable  use."  Kant's  dilemma  is  a  sufficiently  hard 
nut  to  crack  if  he  used  his  terms  with  exact  definition, 
but  if  he  did  not,  then  the  ordinary  reader  may  be 
forgiven  if  he  confesses  that  "  he  don't  know  where  he 
are,"  and  for  regarding  the  admixture  of  mathematics 
and  metaphysics  as  a  silly  conglomeration.  Any 
person  who  wishes  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the 
philosophical  points  in  dispute  would  do  well  to  read 
chapters  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  of  the  second  book  of  Mill's 
hogic. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  parent  who,  in  odd  moments 
saved  from  excogitating  the  problem  of  the  exact  nature 
of  the  dogmatic  instruction  he  requires  for  his  child, 
may  wonder  why  Euclid  has  been  excluded  from  modern 
elementary  schools,  1  will  endeavour  to  give  some 
account  of  the  controversy  which  has  raged  round  the 
great  Alexandrian  geometer.  Before  any  of  the  pro- 
positions of  Euclid  can  be  demonstrated,  certain  defini- 
tions, postulates,  and  axioms,  or,  as  Euclid  called  them, 
"  common  notions,"  must  be  accepted  as  self-evident. 
The  philosophers  wrangle  as  to  whether  the  axioms  are 
"  necessary  truths,"  a  part  of  man's  mental  constitution, 
or  whether  they  are  inferences  from  experience.  Let 
us  leave  them  wrangling,  because  from  our  standpoint 
the  matter  in  dispute  is  not  of  much  importance,  and 
the  rival  parties,  according  to  Mr  Bertrand  Russell, 
have  performed  the  feat  of  the  Kilkenny  cats.     That 
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learned  mathematician  writes  :  "  For  the  Kantian  view 
it  was  necessary  to  maintain  that  all  axioms  are  self- 
evident — a  view  which  honest  people  found  it  hard  to 
extend  to  the  axiom  of  parallels.  Hence  arose  a  search 
for  more  plausible  axioms  which  might  be  declared 
a  priori  truths.  But  though  many  such  axioms  were 
suggested,  all  could  be  sanely  doubted,  and  the  search 
only  led  to  scepticism."  (In  passing,  I  most  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  alternative  axiom  advocated  by 
Playfair  and  De  Morgan,  that  two  intersecting  straight 
lines  cannot  both  be  parallel  to  a  third  straight  line, 
cannot  "  be  sanely  doubted.")  Mr  Russell  proceeds: 
"  The  second  alternative — the  view  that  no  other 
axioms  would  give  results  consistent  with  experience — 
could  only  be  tested  by  a  greater  mathematical  ability 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  philosophers.  Accordingly 
the  test  was  wanting  until  Lobatchewsky  and  Bolyai 
developed  their  non-Euclidean  system.  It  was  then 
proved,  with  all  the  cogency  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration, that  premises  other  than  Euclid's  could  give 
results  empirically  indistinguishable  within  the  limits 
of  observation  from  those  of  the  orthodox  system. 
Hence  the  empirical  argument  for  Euclid  was  also 
destroyed."  Poor  Euclid  !  the  basis  of  his  system  is 
knocked  into  a  cocked  hat  ;  only  his  conclusions  remain 
absolutely  and  universally  true  within  the  limits  of 
human  experience. 

Now,  let  us  descend  from  these  lofty  heights  of 
metaphysics.  Euclid  as  ordinarily  translated  has  twelve 
axioms,  and    in    practice     teachers     find    that    an     in- 
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telligent  boy  will  accept  eleven  of  them  as  self- 
evident,  but  for  the  twelfth,  the  axiom  of  parallels, 
which  runs  :  "  If  a  straight  line  meet  two  straight  lines 
so  as  to  make  the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side 
of  it  taken  together  less  than  two  right  angles,  these 
straight  lines  being  continually  produced  shall  at  length 
meet  on  that  side  on  which  the  angles  are  which  are 
less  than  two  right  angles,"  he  requires  proof,  and 
Euclidean  proof  of  it  has  never  yet  been  devised  by 
mortal  man,  and,  according  to  Dr  Carus,  never  will  be 
devised.  "  An  unsophisticated  man,"  says  Dr  Carus, 
"  when  he  speaks  of  a  straight  line  means  that  straight- 
ness  is  implied  thereby,  and  if  he  be  told  that  space 
may  be  such  as  to  render  all  straight  lines  crooked, 
he  will  naturally  be  bewildered."  I  should  think  he 
would,  because  when  an  unsophisticated  man  speaks  of 
space  he  means  absolute  emptiness  of  things,  vacuity, 
and  how  mere  emptiness  can  affect  the  straightness  of 
a  line  or  anything  else  he  may  be  forgiven  for  not 
knowing.  When  metageometricians  talk  to  us  about 
the  curvature  of  space,  they  are  guilty  of  an  absurd 
confusion  of  terms.  We  do  not  challenge  their  methods, 
or  their  strictly  mathematical  conclusions,  any  more 
than  we  should  challenge  the  results  of  Hamilton's 
multiplication  of  vectors,  a  process  which  corresponds 
with  nothing  in  real  experience.  It  is  the  beauty  of 
mathematics  that  if  its  postulates  are  self-consistent, 
even  if  they  are  not  objectively  true,  its  conclusions  will 
be  sound.  But  mathematics  is  a  process  of  measure- 
ment, and  by  it  you  can  no  more  determine  the  pro- 
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perties  of  space,  if  by  any  stretch  of  terms  emptiness 
can  be  said  to  have  properties,  than  you  can  tell  a  man's 
capacity  for  learning  languages  by  taking  his  chest 
measurement  ;  or,  as  Mr  Russell  says,  "  it  throws  no 
more  light  upon  the  nature  of  our  space  than  arithmetic 
throws  upon  the  population  of  Great  Britain."  Dr 
Carus  continues  :  "  If  his  (the  unsophisticated  man's) 
metageometrical  friend,  with  much  learnedness  and  in 
sober  earnest,  tells  him  that  when  he  sends  out  a  ray 
as  a  straight  line  in  a  forward  direction  it  will  impercept- 
ibly deviate  and  finally  turn  back  upon  his  occiput,  he 
will  naturally  become  suspicious  of  the  mental  soundness 
of  his  company."  Well,  what  the  metageometrician 
says  may  or  may  not  be  true  ;  in  any  case,  it  has  no 
mathematical  significance.  If  it  is  true,  it  simply  means 
that  owing  to  resistance  of  the  ether,  or  from  some 
other  cause  of  which  we  are  quite  ignorant,  light,  in- 
stead of  travelling  in  a  straight  line,  travels  in  a  curve. 
It  certainly  does  not  mean  that  two  straight  lines  can 
ever  enclose  a  space,  or  that  the  sum  of  the  three  angles 
of  a  plane  triangle  can  ever  differ  by  the  most  infinitesi- 
mal fraction  from  the  sum  of  two  right  angles.  "  We 
might  as  well  say,"  says  Dr  Carus,  "  that  the  norms  of 
logic  are  refuted  when  we  make  faulty  observations,  or 
whenever  we  are  confronted  by  contradictory  statements. 
No  one  feels  called  upon  on  account  of  the  many  lies 
that  are  told  to  propose  a  theory  of  the  probable  curva- 
ture of  logic.  Yet,  seriously  speaking,  in  the  province 
of  pure  being  the  theory  of  a  curved  logic  has  the  same 
right  to  a  respectful  hearing  as  the  curvature  of  space." 
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telligent  boy  will  accept  eleven  of  them  as  self- 
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ness  is  implied  thereby,  and  if  he  be  told  that  space 
may  be  such  as  to  render  all  straight  lines  crooked, 
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would,  because  when  an  unsophisticated  man  speaks  of 
space  he  means  absolute  emptiness  of  things,  vacuity, 
and  how  mere  emptiness  can  affect  the  straightness  of 
a  line  or  anything  else  he  may  be  forgiven  for  not 
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or  their  strictly  mathematical  conclusions,  any  more 
than  we  should  challenge  the  results  of  Hamilton's 
multiplication  of  vectors,  a  process  which  corresponds 
with  nothing  in  real  experience.  It  is  the  beauty  of 
mathematics  that  if  its  postulates  are  self-consistent, 
even  if  they  are  not  objectively  true,  its  conclusions  will 
be  sound.  But  mathematics  is  a  process  of  measure- 
ment, and  by  it  you  can  no  more  determine  the  pro- 
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parties  of  space,  if  by  any  stretch  of  terms  emptiness 
can  be  said  to  have  properties,  than  you  can  tell  a  man's 
capacity  for  learning  languages  by  taking  his  chest 
measurement  ;  or,  as  Mr  Russell  says,  "  it  throws  no 
more  light  upon  the  nature  of  our  space  than  arithmetic 
throws  upon  the  population  of  Great  Britain."  Dr 
Carus  continues  :  "  If  his  (the  unsophisticated  man's) 
metageometrical  friend,  with  much  learnedness  and  in 
sober  earnest,  tells  him  that  when  he  sends  out  a  ray 
as  a  straight  line  in  a  forward  direction  it  will  impercept- 
ibly deviate  and  finally  turn  back  upon  his  occiput,  he 
will  naturally  become  suspicious  of  the  mental  soundness 
of  his  company."  Well,  what  the  metageometrician 
says  may  or  may  not  be  true  ;  in  any  case,  it  has  no 
mathematical  significance.  If  it  is  true,  it  simply  means 
that  owing  to  resistance  of  the  ether,  or  from  some 
other  cause  of  which  we  are  quite  ignorant,  light,  in- 
stead of  travelling  in  a  straight  line,  travels  in  a  curve. 
It  certainly  does  not  mean  that  two  straight  lines  can 
ever  enclose  a  space,  or  that  the  sum  of  the  three  angles 
of  a  plane  triangle  can  ever  differ  by  the  most  infinitesi- 
mal fraction  from  the  sum  of  two  right  angles.  "  We 
might  as  well  say,"  says  Dr  Carus,  "  that  the  norms  of 
logic  are  refuted  when  we  make  faulty  observations,  or 
whenever  we  are  confronted  by  contradictory  statements. 
No  one  feels  called  upon  on  account  of  the  many  lies 
that  are  told  to  propose  a  theory  of  the  probable  curva- 
ture of  logic.  Yet,  seriously  speaking,  in  the  province 
of  pure  being  the  theory  of  a  curved  logic  has  the  same 
right  to  a  respectful  hearing  as  the  curvature  of  space." 
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What  happens  to  an  ordinary  boy  is  this  :  Euclid 
is  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  is  told  to  learn  the 
axioms.  For  educational  purposes  it  does  not  matter 
one  straw  whether  the  axioms  are  true  or  false  ;  for 
him,  parallel  straight  lines  when  produced  to  infinity 
never  meet  ;  straight  lines  which  do  meet  are  not 
parallel.  He  knows  nothing,  and  probably  never  will 
know  anything,  about  spherical  or  hyperbolic  space  ; 
but,  like  a  good  lad,  he  commits  his  axioms  to  memory, 
and  then,  along  with  Euclid,  proceeds  to  reason  from 
them  regardless  of  their  truth  or  falsity.  For  educa- 
tional purposes  we  need  neither  attempt  to  make 
certain  of  the  truth  of  the  premises  on  their  own 
account,  along  with  Kant  and  the  idealists,  nor  try  to 
show  that  no  other  set  of  premises  will  give  results 
consistent  with  experience,  along  with  Mill  and  the 
empiricists. 

The  object  of  geometrical  education  is  not  the 
discovery  of  geometrical  truth — that  may  be  left  to  the 
engineer — but  the  deduction  of  just  inferences  from 
given  premises,  whether  those  premises  be  absolutely 
true  or  false.  And  modern  objections  to  certain  of 
Euclid's  methods  will  never  occur  to  an  ordinary 
beginner.  I  do  not  agree,  for  instance,  with  Mr 
Bertrand  Russell  that  the  method  of  superposition 
employed  in  the  fourth  proposition  of  Book  I.  "  has  no 
logical  validity,  and  strikes  every  intelligent  child  as  a 
juggle."  In  the  first  place,  says  Mr  Russell,  "  to  speak 
of  motion  implies  that  our  triangles  are  not  spatial,  but 
material."     Further,  if  the  side  of  the  triangle  to  be 
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superposed  were  a  column  of  mercury  in  a  glass  tube, 
and  the  extremity  of  the  side  on  which  it  was  to  be 
placed  were  a  fire,  the  triangles  would  not  be  equal  in 
all  respects.  If  Mr  Russell  is  told  that  both  triangles 
are  rigid  bodies,  he  retorts  that  there  are  no  rigid 
bodies  in  the  universe,  and  that  "  the  meaning  of 
rigidity  presupposes  a  purely  spatial  metrical  equality 
logically  independent  of  matter."  These  indeed  be 
pretty  considerations  for  the  kindergarten.  But  every 
intelligent  child  knows  that  as  a  process  of  imagina- 
tion he  can  pick  up  any  triangle,  regardless  of  its 
constitution,  and  can  lay  it  upon  any  other  triangle, 
and  then,  if  two  sides  of  each  and  the  included  angles 
are  equal  to  one  another,  each  to  each,  he  perceives 
intuitively  that  the  two  triangles  are  equal  in  every 
respect. 

It  is  true  that  Euclid  gives  no  evidence  that  the  two 
circles  of  his  first  proposition  intersect,  and  that  if 
they  do  not  the  whole  proposition  fails.  But  we 
know  as  surely  as  we  know  anything  that  they  always 
have  intersected  and  always  will  intersect,  and  until  as 
mathematicians  of  some  little  knowledge  we  come  to 
read  the  speculations  of  non-Euclideans  the  need  of 
proving  that  they  intersect  never  occurs  to  us  ;  and 
supposing  that  for  mathematicians  such  a  need  does 
exist,  the  educational  utility  of  Euclid's  Elements  for 
boys  and  girls  is  not  lessened.  There  is  too  much 
philosophy  and  too  little  hard  work  about  modern 
education,  and  the  boy  who  has  got  by  heart  the  first 
four  and  the  sixth  books,  and  has  mastered  the  order 
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and  nature  of  their  demonstrations,  is  likely  to  be  a 
better  thinker  and  probably  a  better  mathematician 
than  the  superior  young  person  who  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  sets  himself  to  investigate  the  validity  of  the 
twelfth  axiom. 


THE   END    OF   THE   WORLD 

The  belief  that  the  world  will  come  to  an  end  is 
firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  taught  by  the 
religions  of  almost  all  races,  savage  and  civilised  ;  and 
it  was  fully  adopted  by  the  physical  science  of .  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  wonderful  intellectual  move- 
ment which  by  some  of  its  devotees  was  offered  to 
mankind  as  a  sufficient  substitute  for  religion.  Ac- 
cording to  religious  traditions,  fire  is  the  agency  which 
will  destroy  the  earth.  The  prophet  Joel  described 
the  fire  and  the  pillars  of  smoke  in  the  great  and  the 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord.  St  Peter  predicted  a  day  in 
which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise, 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  the 
earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be 
burnt  up.  Students  of  eschatology  tell  us  of  similar 
doctrines  held  all  the  world  over.  The  physicists  were 
equally  insistent  upon  the  mortality  of  the  earth,  the 
solar  system,  and  the  stellar  universe.  Worlds  and 
suns,  they  told  us,  must,  like  living  creatures,  begin, 
wax,  wane,  and  die.  The  idea  of  a  cataclysm,  the 
consequence  of  divine  intervention,  they  repudiated, 
and,    as    it  was  difficult  by  evolutionary  processes  to 
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conduct  the  sun  and  his  offspring  to  a  general  bonfire, 
they  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  destruction  by  heat 
and  suggested  the  theory  of  destruction  by  cold.  The 
sun,  we  were  told,  is  like  a  glowing  furnace  of  coke, 
and  there  is  no  stoker  to  add  more  fuel  ;  consequently, 
it  is  dissipating  its  stored-up  energy  without  absorbing 
any  fresh  energy,  and  must  in  time  "  go  out "  like  a 
kitchen  fire  when  the  maids  have  gone  to  bed.  So 
sure  of  this  were  the  men  of  science  that  they  began  to 
figure  up  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  sun  went 
out.  The  geologists,  astronomers,  and  physicists 
differed  among  themselves  by  many  millions  of  years 
as  to  the  length  of  the  period,  but  they  were  and  are  at 
one  in  insisting  that  there  must  be  a  period  to  the 
energy  of  the  sun.  There  was  some  likelihood  that 
they  would  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  a  maximum 
and  minimum  of  possibility  for  this  period  when  the 
discovery  was  made  of  radio-active  matter  with  un- 
suspected stores  of  intra-atomic  energy,  and  the  death 
of  the  sun  was  indefinitely  postponed.  But  only  post- 
poned ;  for  even  if  it  should  turn  out  that  there  are 
intra-ionic  forces  exceeding  in  intensity  the  atomic 
forces  by  as  much  as  the  atomic  forces  exceed  the 
molecular,  science  will  still  demand  the  death  of  the 
universe  as  inexorably  as  nature  demands  the  death 
of  every  living  thing.  It  may  be  in  a  few  millions  of 
millions  of  years,  it  may  be  in  billions  of  billions,  but, 
sooner  or  later,  we  are  taught,  all  the  substance  of  the 
universe  will  lie  heaped  together  in  the  vast  inane, 
bound  motionless  by  unimagined  cold,  lost  in  depths  of 
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unimagined  darkness,  while  its  multitudinous  energies, 
finally  dissipated,  ripple  away  for  evermore  through  the 
ageless  and  infinite  ether. 

It  is  a  cheerless  dream,  perhaps  a  baseless  dream, 
the  result  of  man's  lack  of  imagination  and  his  care- 
less anthropomorphism.  We  measure  everything  by 
the  human  foot  because  we  have  no  other  standard 
with  which  to  work,  and  it  may  be  that  our  measure- 
ments are  all  wrong.  Of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
forces  at  work  in  the  universe  we  know  nothing  at  all  ; 
even  those  which  observation  reveals  to  us  are  impene- 
trable mysteries,  and  there  may  be  thousands  of  others 
the  operations  of  which  we  cannot  perceive  and  the 
existence  of  which  we  do  not  suspect.  We  only  know 
what  we  can  measure  ;  all  the  rest  is  conjecture  ;  but 
only  a  fool  will  assume  that  what  we  can  measure  is 
everything.  The  minutest  ion  may  be  a  world  big 
enough  to  support  countless  myriads  of  living  creatures, 
and  the  time  of  its  flight  through  a  Crookes's  tube  may 
be  long  enough  for  the  evolution  of  intelligent  races, 
for  the  development  of  a  glorious  history,  for  the 
achievement  of  great  victories  over  mind  and  matter. 
Why  should  we  assume  that  our  foot-rule  is  the  final 
test  of  reality  ?  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  suns  and 
satellites  of  our  universe  may  be  but  ions  of  a  single 
atom  of  some  stupendous  cosmos.  Of  the  meaning 
and  the  purpose  of  the  things  we  can  measure  we  are 
almost  entirely  ignorant,  and  to  speculate  as  to  their 
ultimate  form  and  destiny  is  futile  and  foolish.  The 
end  of  the  world  as  a  religious  conception  and  the  end 
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of  the  world  as  a  scientific  conjecture  are  different 
things.  The  dream  of  science  has  no  immediate 
interest  for  men.  It  matters  nothing^  to  us  that  in  an 
undeterminable  number  of  millions  of  years  the  sun 
will  have  cooled  down  so  much  that  only  polar  bears 
and  walruses  will  be  able  to  live  on  the  earth  ;  but  it 
matters  a  good  deal  if  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  we  may  be  changed,  and  the  earth  and  the 
works  that  are  therein  may  be  burnt  up. 

What  has  the  science  of  to-day  to  say  as  to  the 
possibility  of  such  a  catastrophe  .''  Astronomers  sus- 
pect the  existence  in  space  of  dark  bodies — that  is, 
of  suns  which  have  cooled  down,  give  out  no  light  of 
their  own,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  seen  by  man. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  such  bodies  exist,  but 
if  they  do  exist,  certain  phenomena  may  be  accounted 
for  which  otherwise  are  at  present  inexplicable.  Now, 
the  sun,  carrying  with  him  his  family  of  planets,  is 
believed  to  be  moving  through  space  in  the  direction  of 
the  star  Vega  at  the  rate  of  eleven  miles  a  second.  To 
reach  the  nearest  fixed  star  that  we  can  see  would  take 
him  80,000  years,  so  that  the  present  generation  has  no 
interest  in  the  possibility  of  a  collision  with  any  known 
heavenly  body.  But  suppose  there  is  one  of  these  worn- 
out  suns,  a  dark,  invisible  body  lying  in  space  in  our 
sun's  path  a  great  deal  nearer  to  us  !  Mr  Ellard  Gore 
has  calculated  that  a  dark  globe  of  the  sun's  mass  and  the 
earth's  density,  shining  with  the  reflected  light  of  the 
sun,  would  become  visible  to  the  most  powerful  tele- 
scopes at  a  distance  of   15,000  millions  of  miles  from 
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the  earth.  In  a  little  less  than  ten  years'  time  from  its 
first  appearance  its  distance  would  be  reduced  to  6000 
millions  of  miles,  and  it  would  then  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Three  years  later  it  would  be  about  as  far 
as  Jupiter  from  the  sun,  and  would  then  be  the 
brightest  object  in  the  night  sky  except  the  moon.  Then 
the  crash  would  happen  in  about  fifty-eight  days,  and  the 
subsequent  proceedings  would  interest  mankind  no 
more.  The  solar  system  would  become  a  shimmering 
cloud  of  incandescent  gas,  and  a  few  years  later,  when 
the  light  of  the  conflagration  reached  the  nearest  star, 
the  astronomers  on  its  satellites  would  begin  to  speculate 
about  the  birth  of  a  new  nebula  and  the  disappearance 
of  an  old  sun.  Thus,  if  the  dark  body  were  discovered 
at  its  earliest  telescopic  appearance,  mankind  would 
have  a  little  more  than  thirteen  years  in  which  to  put 
their  affairs  in  order.  Lest  thoughtless  persons  should 
be  tempted  by  this  length  of  warning  to  procrastinate, 
one  may  mention  that  if  the  size  of  the  dark  body  were 
only  that  of  Jupiter  the  period  of  notice  would  shrink 
to  three  years,  and  would  only  be  a  few  months  if  the 
stranger  were  as  big  as  the  earth.  A  globe  of  the 
earth's  mass  tumbling  into  the  sun  would  be  quite  large 
enough  to  solve  all  terrestrial  problems.  It  is  com- 
forting to  learn  that  Mr  Gore  has  examined  the  region 
round  Vega  with  a  "  binocular  field-glass,"  and  has 
found  "  no  star  which  is  not  perfectly  well  known  to 
astronomers."  But  one  would  be  better  pleased  if  he 
had  made  his  survey  with  a  more  powerful  instrument. 
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IN    MEMORY    OF    A    FRIEND 

She  was  a  little  English  terrier,  very  old  and  very- 
gentle.  When  she  came,  we  thought  her  middle-aged, 
for  her  ways  were  sedate  and  she  had  none  of  the 
boisterous  frivolity  of  youth.  For  twelve  years  she 
was  a  gentle  personality  in  the  house,  loving  and  tender 
to  all  living  things  except  strange  cats,  a  flaw  which 
served  to  remind  us  that  she,  too,  partook  of  the  failings 
of  our  common  mortal  nature.  Otherwise  she  was  a 
pattern  to  us  ;  grateful  for  the  least  word  or  act  of 
kindness,  full  of  a  sense  of  duty  and  ever  acting  under 
its  influence,  pathetically  unselfish,  and  eager  to  make 
return  in  a  hundred  pleasant  and  thoughtful  ways  for 
the  friendship  she  enjoyed. 

Her  happiness  and  contentment  were  contagious, 
and  when  inevitable  little  troubles  and  worries  entered 
the  house  she  had  the  art  of  driving  them  away  with 
the  gentle  glances  of  her  blue-black  eyes  and  the  droll 
twinkle  of  her  stumpy  tail.  Up  to  the  last  her  spirit 
never  failed  her,  and  she  faced  the  approaches  of  age 
and  weakness  with  cheerful  courage.  It  was  a  grief  to 
her  when  she  could  no  longer  climb  the  stairs  in  the 
morning  and  call  us  up  with  a  sharp,  imperious  bark  ;  but 
she  did  not  repine,  and  seemed  to  find  compensation  in 
the  doubled  warmth  of  her  greeting  when  we  visited  her. 
Her  weakness  grew,  her  failing  heart  fluttered  feebly, 
and  she  could  no  longer  leave  her  box-bed  by  the  fire- 
side, and  her  kindly  doctor  told  us  that  her  case  was 
beyond  his  art.     For  a  week  she  lay  there,  and  though 
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she  must  have  suffered  from  much  weariness  she  hid  it 
from  us  and  always  answered  brightly  when  we  spoke 
to  her,  pretending  that  nothing  was  the  matter.  Then 
at  last  we  came  and  found  her  with  her  head  nestling 
on  her  paw  sound  asleep,  as  she  had  been  a  thousand 
times  before  ;  only  this  time  we  knew  not  how  to 
wake  her. 

Can  it  be  that  this  little  organised  unit  of  love  and 
duty  and  goodness  is  utterly  destroyed,  is  dissipated 
for  ever  in  the  infinite  inane  ?  I  cannot  believe  that 
it  is  ;  it  must  in  some  form  persist 


"  Somewhere,  surely,  afar 
In  the  soul 
Of  being." 


In  the  sounding  labour-house  vast 


I  Why  should  one  believe  otherwise  ?  For  death,  as  we 
know  it,  is  to  us  phenomenal  ;  all  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  it  comes  through  our  human  senses  and  faculties. 
We  know  that  what  we  can  see  and  hear  is  only  a  tiny 
part  of  the  moving  pageantry  of  Nature.  There  are 
sounds  too  majestically  deep,  and  others  too  divinely 
shrill,  for  the  ears  of  man  to  hear,  but  the  sounds  exist  ; 
there  are  rays  of  light  that  speed  alike  from  the  vastest 
sun  and  the  smallest  candle  that  no  human  eye  can 
perceive,  but  the  light  is  there,  and  would  be  visible  to 
us  if  our  faculties  were  enlarged.  Now,  since  we  know 
beyond  all  doubt  that  there  are  regions  of  the  cosmos 
inconceivably  great  and  unimaginably  small,  which  lie 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  our  powers  of  perception,  that 
what  we  can  see  and  know  of  the  totality  of  things  is 
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something  like  a  point  of  light  passing  across  a  vast 
picture  in  a  darkened  chamber,  may  we  not  with  some 
confidence  assume  that,  when  the  activities  of  mind 
and  character  of  those  we  love  appear  to  us  to  stop, 
all  that  has  happened  is  that  they  have  passed  outside 
our  mental  and  moral  spectrum  ? 

As  I  stood  under  the  dripping  trees  one  winter 
morning,  and  committed  to  the  earth  the  body  of  my 
dear  little  friend,  such  thoughts  came  to  me,  and  I 
have  written  them  in  the  hope  that  some  who  sorrow 
with  a  keener  grief  for  a  more  bitter  loss  perchance 
may  find  comfort  in  them. 
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Teachings  in  their  Historical  Connections.  By  Otto 
Pfleiderer,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Berlin. 

Vol.  XXIII.     Ready.     los.  6d.  net. 
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Cornill,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology  at  the 
University  of  Breslau. 
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Professor  of  Church  History  at  Kiel.  Translated  from  the 
Second  German  Edition.  By  arrangement  with  the  author,  an 
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The  following  Volumes  are  published  at  ids.  6d.  per  Volume. 

Vol.  XXI. 

ST  PAUL:  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK.  By  Prof.  H. 
Weinel  of  the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  by  Rev.  G.  A. 
Bienemann,  M.A.    Edited  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

"  Prof.  Weinel  may  be  described  as  the  Dean  Farrar  of  Germany;  the 
work  is  quite  equal  to  Dean  Farrar's  work  on  the  same  subject.  In  some 
respects  it  is  better." — Daily  News. 

Vols.  XIX.  and  XX. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE 
FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES.  By  Adolf  Harnack, 
Ordinary  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University,  and 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Sciences,  Berlin  ;  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  James  Moffatt,  B.D.,  D.D.,  St  Andrews. 
Vol.  I.  being  out  of  print. 

"  It  is  bare  justice  to  say  that  in  the  present  monograph,  the  outcome  of 
his  preliminary  studies  in  the  Berlin  Academy's  transactions  for  1901, 
Harnack  has  once  more  brilliantly  shown  his  power  of  combining  verve  and 
learning,  mastery  of  salient  detail,  and  an  outlook  upon  the  broad  movements 
of  the  period  in  question.  The  '  Ausbreitung'  forms  a  sequel  and  supple- 
ment to  works  like  his  own  '  Wesen '  and  Wtiszacker's  '  Apostolic  Age.'  It 
is  a  diagnosis  rather  than  a  story,  yet  an  analysis  in  which  eloquent  facts  lose 
little  or  nothing  of  their  eloquence." — Hibbert  Journal. 

Vol.  XVIII. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 

By  Ernst  von  Dobschiitz,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Translated  by  Rev. 
G.  Bremner,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D. 

"  It  is  only  in  the  very  best  English  work  that  we  meet  with  the  scientific 
thoroughness  and  all-round  competency  of  which  this  volume  is  a  good 
specimen  ;  while  such  splendid  historical  veracity  and  outspokenness  would 
hardly  be  possible  in  the  present  or  would-be  holder  of  an  English  theo- 
logical chair." — Dr  Rashdall  in  The  Speaker. 

"  Some  may  think  that  the  author's  finding  is  too  favourable  to  the  early 
churches  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  volume  in  which  material  for  forming  a 
judgment  is  so  fully  collected  or  so  attractively  presented. " — British  Weekly. 

Vol.  XVI. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  AUTHORITY  AND  THE 
RELIGION  OF  THE  SPIRIT.  By  the  late  Auguste 
Sabatier,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  Dean  of  the 
Protestant  Theological  Faculty.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author 
by  Jean  Reville,  Professor  in  the  Protestant  Theological  Faculty 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  a  Note  by  Madame  Sabatier. 

"Without  any  exaggeration,  this  is  to  be  described  as  a  great  book,  the 
finest  legacy  of  the  author  to  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  and  to  the  theo- 
logical thought  of  the  age.  Written  in  the  logical  and  lucid  style  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  best  French  theology,  and  excellently  translated,  it  is  a 
work  which  any  thoughtful  person,  whether  a  professional  student  or  not, 
might  read  without  difficulty." — Glasgow  Herald. 
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Vols.  XV.  and  XVII. 

THE   BEGINNINGS   OF   CHRISTIANITY.      By  Paul 

VVerrile,  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Modern  Church  History  at 
the  University  of  Basel.  Revised  by  the  Author,  and  translated 
by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Bienemann,  M.A.,  and  edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D. 

Vol.  I.  The  Rise  of  the  Religion. 

Vol  II.  The  Development  of  the  Church. 

From  some  of  the  Reviews  of  the    Work. 

Dr  Marcus  Dods  in  the  British  Weekly — "We  cannot  recall  any  work  by 
a  foreign  theologian  which  is  likely  to  have  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the 
thought  of  this  country  than  Wernle's  Beginnings  of  Christianity.  It  is  well 
written  and  well  translated  ;  it  is  earnest,  clear,  and  persuasive,  and  above  all 
it  is  well  adapted  to  catch  the  large  class  of  thinking  men  who  are  at  present 
seeking  some  non-miraculous  explanation  of  Christianity." 

"  No  English  book  covers  the  same  ground,  or  is  conceived  with  the  same 
breadth  and  sanity  ;  in  few  works  in  any  language  are  learning  and  insight 
so  happily  combined." — Edinburgh  Review. 

"The  translation  is  well  done,  and  the  book  is  full  of  interest." — 
Aihenaum. 

The  Earlier  Works  included  in  the  Library  are: — 

HISTORY  OF  DOGMA.  By  Adolf  Hamack,  Ordinary  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  in  the  University,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  the  Sciences,  Berlin.  Translated  from  the 
Third  German  Edition.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  B. 
Bruce,  D.D.  7  vols.  (New  Series,  Vols.  II.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX., 
X.,  XL,  XII.)  8vo,  cloth,  each  10s.  6d. ;  half-leather,  suitable 
for  presentation,  12s.  td. 

ABBREVIATED  LIST  OF  CONTENTS:— Vol.  I.:  Intro- 
ductory Division: — I.  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  the  History 
of  Dogma.  II.  The  Presuppositions  of  the  History  of  Dogma. 
Division  I. — The  Genesis  of  Ecclesiastical  Dogma,  or  the 
Genesis  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  the 
first  Scientific  Ecclesiastical  System  of  Doctrine.  Book  I. : — 
The  Preparation.  Vol.  II.:  Division  I.  Book  II.: — The 
Laying  of  the  Foundation. — I.  Historical  Survey. — /.  Fixing 
and  gradual  Secularising  of  Christianity  as  a  Chitrch. — //. 
Fixing  and  gradual  Hellenising  of  Christianity  as  a  System  of 
Doctrine.  Vol.  III. :  Division  I.  Book  II. : — The  Laying  of 
the  Foundation — continued.  Division  II. — The  Development 
of  Ecclesiastical  Dogma.  Book  I. : — The  History  of  the 
Development  of  Dogma  as  the  Doctrine  of  the  God-man  on  the 
basis  of  Natural  Theology.  A. — Presuppositions  of  Doctrine  of 
Redemption  or  Natural  Theology.  B. — The  Doctrine  of  Redemp- 
tion in  the  Person  of  the  God-man  in  its  historical  development. 
Vol.  IV. :  Division  II.  Book  L — T/ie  History  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  Dogma  as  the  Doctrine  of  the  God-man  on  the  basis  of 
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Natural  Theology — continued.  Vol.  V. :  Division  IL  Book 
II. — Expansion  and  Remodelling  of  Dogma  into  a  Doctrine  oj 
Sin,  Grace,  and  Means  of  Grace  on  the  basis  of  the  Church. 
Vol.  VI. :  Division  IL  Book  IL — Expansion  and  Re- 
modelling of  Dogma  into  a  Doctrine  of  Sin,  Grace,  and  Means 
of  Grace  on  the  basis  of  the  Church — continued.  Vol.  VII. : 
Division  IL  Book  III. — The  Threefold  Issue  of  the  History 
of  Dogyna. — Full  Index. 

"  No  work  on  Church  history  in  recent  times  has  had  the  influence  of 
Prof.  Harnack's  History  of  Dogma." — Times. 

"  A  book  which  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  theological 
works  of  the  time." — Daily  News. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY?  Sixteen  Lectures  delivered 
in  the  University  of  Berlin  during  the  Winter  Term,  1899-1900. 
By  Adolf  Harnack.  Translated  by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders. 
(New  Series,  Vol.  XIV.)  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  \os.  6d. ;  half- 
leather,  suitable  for  presentation,  12s.  6d. 

Prof.  W.  Sanday  of  Oxford,  in  the  examination  of  the  work,  says  : — "  I 
may  assume  that  Harnack's  book,  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
in  this  country  as  in  Germany,  is  by  this  time  well  known,  and  that  its  merits 
are  recognised — its  fresh  and  vivid  descriptions,  its  breadth  of  view  and  skilful 
selection  of  points,  its  frankness,  its  genuine  enthusiasm,  its  persistent  effort 
to  get  at  the  living  realities  of  religion. " 

"Seldom  has  a  treatise  of  the  sort  been  at  once  so  suggestive  and  so 
stimulating.  Seldom  have  the  results  of  so  much  learning  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  religious  problems  which  address  themselves  to  the  modern 
mind."— Fi/ot. 

"  In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  notable  work  of  Prof.  Harnack.  .  .  , 
These  lectures  are  most  remarkable,  both  for  the  historical  insight  they 
display  and  for  their  elevation  of  tone  and  purpose." — Literature. 

THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  WITH 
GOD :  A  Discussion  in  Agreement  with  the  View  of 
Luther.  By  W.  Herrmann,  Dr.  Theol.,  Professor  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Marburg.  Translated  from  the 
Second  thoroughly  revised  Edition,  with  Special  Annotations  by 
the  Author,  by  J.  Sandys  Stanyon,  M.A.  (New  Series,  Vol.  IV.) 
8vo,  cloth.     10^.  dd. 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  this  book  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  also  exceedingly  well  done." — Critical 
Review. 

"We  trust  the  book  will  be  widely  read,  and  should  advise  those  who 
read  it  to  do  so  twice." — Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly. 

"  Instinct  with  genuine  religious  feeling  ;  .  .  .  exceedingly  interesting 
and  suggestive." — Glasgow  Herald. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREWS.  By  R.  Kittel,  Or- 
dinary Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Breslau.  In 
2  vols.  (New  Series,  Vols.  III.  and  VI.)  8vo,  cloth.  Each 
volume,  \os.  6d. 

Vol.  I.  Sources  of  Information  and  History  of  the  Period  up  to 
the  Death  of  Joshua.     Translated  by  John  Taylor,  D.Lit.,  M.A. 
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Vol.  II.  Sources  of  Information  and  History  of  the  Period  down 
to  the  Babylonian  Exile.  Translated  by  Hope  W.  Hogg,  B.D.,  and 
E.  B.  Speirs,  D.D. 

"  It  is  a  sober  and  earnest  reconstruction,  for  which  every  earnest  student 
of  the  Old  Testament  should  be  grateful." — Christian  World. 

"  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  pulpit  and  pew  when  a  well-thumbed  copy  of 
the  History  of  the  Hebrews  is  to  be  found  in  every  manse  and  parsonage." — 
Literary  World. 

"It  is  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
people  in  this  country." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEXTUAL  CRITI- 
CISM OF  THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
By  Professor  Eberhard  Nestle,  of  Maulbronn.  Translated  from 
the  Second  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions  by  the 
Author,  by  William  Edie,  B.D.,  and  edited,  with  a  Preface,  by 
Allan  Menzies,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  (New  Series,  Vol.  XIII.) 
With  eleven  reproductions  of  Texts.  Demy  8vo,  \os.  6d. ;  half- 
leather,  12S.  6d. 

"We  have  no  living  scholar  more  capable  of  accomplishing  the  fascin- 
ating task  of  preparing  a  complete  introduction  on  the  new  and  acknowledged 
principles  than  Prof.  Nestle.  This  book  will  stand  the  most  rigorous 
scrutiny  ;  it  will  surpass  the  highest  expectation." — Expository  Times. 

"Nothing  could  be  better  than  Dr  Neslle's  account  of  the  materials 
which  New  Testament  textual  criticism  has  to  deal  with." — Spectator. 

"We  know  of  no  book  of  its  size  which  can  be  recommended  more  cor- 
dially to  the  student,  alike  for  general  interest  and  for  the  clearness  of  its 
arrangement.  ...  In  smoothness  of  rendering,  the  translation  is  one  of  the 
best  we  have  come  across  for  a  considerable  time." — Manchester  Guardian, 


THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE.  By  Prof.  Carl  von  Weizsacker. 
Translated  by  James  Millar,  B.D.  2  vols.  (New  Series,  Vols. 
I.  and  V.)     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     Each  icy.  6d. 

"Weizsacker  is  an  authority  of  the  very  first  rank.  The  present  work 
marks  an  epoch  in  New  Testament  criticism.  The  English  reader  is  fortunate 
in  having  a  masterpiece  of  this  kind  rendered  accessible  to  him." — Expository 
Times. 

"...  No  student  of  theology  or  of  the  early  history  of  Christianity  can 
afford  to  leave  Weizsiicker's  great  book  unread." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"In  every  direction  in  this  work  we  find  the  mark  of  the  independent 
thinker  and  investigator  .  .  .  this  remarkable  volume  .  .  •  this  able  and 
learned  work.  .  .  ." — Christian  World. 

"  The  book  itself  ...  is  of  great  interest,  and  the  work  of  the  translation 
has  been  done  in  a  most  satisfactory  way." — Critical  Review. 
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BAUR  (F.  C).  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST 
THREE  CENTURIES.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition.     Edited  by  Rev.  Allan  Menzies,     2  vols.  8vo, 

cloth.        \2S. 

PAUL,    THE    APOSTLE    OF    JESUS   CHRIST, 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK,  HIS  EPISTLES  AND 
DOCTRINE.  A  Contribution  to  a  Critical  History  of 
Primitive  Christianity.  Edited  by  Rev.  Allan  Menzies.  2nd 
Edition.     2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     \2s. 

BLEEK  (F.).    LECTURES  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

Translated.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Davidson.     8vo,  cloth. 

EWALD'S  (Dr.  H.)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE 
PROPHETS     OF     THE     OLD     TESTAMENT. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Smith.  [Vol.  I.  General  Intro- 
duction, Yoel,  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Zakharya  9-1 1.  Vol.  II. 
Yesaya,  Obadya,  and  Mikah.  Vol.  III.  Nahtlm,  Ssephanya, 
Habaqqliq,  Zakharya,  Yeremya.  Vol.  IV.  Hezekiel,  Yesaya 
xl.-lxvi.  Vol.  V,  Haggai,  Zakharya,  Malaki,  Jona,  Baruc, 
Daniel,  Appendix  and  Index.]     5  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     30^. 

COMMENTARY   ON    THE    PSALMS.      Translated 

by  the  Rev.  E.  Johnson,  M.A.     2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     \2S. 


COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB,  with 

Translation.      Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.   J. 
Frederick  Smith.     8vo,  cloth.     6j. 

HAUSRATH  (Prof.  A.).  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  TIMES.  The  Time  of  Jesus.  Translated 
by  the  Revs.  C  T.  Poynting  and  P.  Quenzer.  2  vols.  8vo, 
cloth.     12^. 

The  second  portion  of  this  work,   "The  Times  of  the  Apostles,"  was 
issued  apart  from  the  Library,  but  in  uniform  volumes ;  see  p.  19. 

KEIM'S  HISTORY  OF  JESUS  OF  NAZARA:  Con- 
sidered in  its  connection  with  the  National  Life  of 
Israel,  and  related  in  detail.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Arthur  Ransom  and  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Geldart. 
[Vol.  I.  Second  Edition.  Introduction,  Survey  of  Sources, 
Sacred  and  Political  Groundwork,  Religious  Groundwork. 
Vol.  II.  The  Sacred  Youth,  Self-recognition,  Decision.    Vol.  III. 
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The  First  Preaching,  the  Works  of  Jesus,  the  Disciples,  and 
Apostohc  Mission.  Vol.  IV.  Conflicts  and  Disillusions, 
Strengthened  Self-confidence,  Last  Efforts  in  Galilee,  Signs  of 
the  Approaching  Fall,  Recognition  of  the  Messiah.  Vol.  V. 
The  Messianic  Progress  to  Jerusalem,  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem, 
the  Decisive  Struggle,  the  Farewell,  the  Last  Supper.  Vol.  VL 
The  Messianic  Death  at  Jerusalem.  Arrest  and  Pseudo-Trial, 
the  Death  on  the  Cross,  Burial  and  Resurrection,  the  Messiah's 
Place  in  History,  Indices.]  Complete  in  6  vols.  8vo.  365. 
(Vol.  I.  only  to  be  had  when  a  complete  set  of  the  work  is  ordered.) 

KUENEN  (Dr.  A.).      THE   RELIGION  OF   ISRAEL 
TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE  JEWISH  STATE.      By 

Dr.  A.  Kuenen,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University,  Leiden. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  A.  H.  May.  3  vols.  8vo,  cloth. 
i8s. 

PFLEIDERER  (O.).      PAULINISM:    A    Contribution 
to    the     History    of    Primitive    Christian    Theology. 

Translated  by  E.  Peters.     2nd  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     12s. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  ON  THE  BASIS 

OF  ITS  HISTORY.  (Vols.  I.  IL  History  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Religion  from  Spinoza  to  the  Present  Day;  Vols. 
in.  IV.  Genetic-Speculative  Philosophy  of  Religion.)  Trans- 
lated by  Prof.  Allan  Menzies  and  the  Rev.  Alex.  Stewart. 
4  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     24s, 

R^VILLE  (Dr.  A.).  PROLEGOMENA  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Prof.  F.  Max  MuUer.     8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

PROTESTANT  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  With  General  and  Special  Introductions. 
Edited  by  Profs.  P.  W.  Schmidt  and  F.  von  Holzendorff. 
Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition  by  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Jones,  B.A.     3  vols.  8vo,  cloth.      iSs. 

SCHRADER  (Prof.  E.).  THE  CUNEIFORM  IN- 
SCRIPTIONS   AND    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

Translated  from  the  Second  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Additions 
by  the  Author,  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Owen  C. 
Whitehouse,  M.A.  2  vols.  (Vol.  I.  not  sold  separately.)  With 
a  Map.     8vo,  cloth.     12s. 

ZELLER  (Dr.  E.).  THE  CONTENTS  AND  ORIGIN 
OF  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  CRITI- 
CALLY INVESTIGATED.  Preceded  by  Dr.  Fr.  Over- 
beck's  Introduction  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  from  De  Wette's 
Handbook.  Translated  by  Joseph  Dare.    2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.    12s. 
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THE  CROWN  THEOLOGICAL   LIBRARY. 

The  volumes  are  uniform   in  size  {crown  octavo)  and  binding,  but  the 
price  varies  according  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  work. 


A  Few  Opinions  of  the  Series. 

Professor  Marcus  Dods :  "By  introducing  to  the  English-speaking  public 
specimens  of  the  work  of  such  outstanding  critics  and  theologians,  your 
'  Crown  Theological  Library '  has  done  a  valuable  service  to  theological 
learning  in  this  country." 

Dr  John  Watson:  "The  Library  is  rendering  valuable  service  to  lay 
theologians  in  this  country,  as  well  as  to  ministers." 

Rev.  Principal  P.  T.  Forsyth:  "  As  a  whole  it  is  an  admirable  series,  and 
opens  to  the  English  reader  at  a  low  price  some  books  which  are  of  prime 
importance  for  religious  thought." 

Sir  Edward  Russell:  "I  have  formed  the  highest  opinion  of  this  series. 
Each  of  the  books  is  animated  by  a  fine  intelligent  and  at  the  same  time 
devout  spirit." 

Rev.  Principal  D.  L.  Ritchie  :  "  I  have  read  many  of  the  volumes  in  the 
'  Crown  Library,'  and  I  think  it  an  admirable  and  useful  series." 

Rev.  Professor  A.  E.  Garvie  :  "I  am  very  grateful  for  the  publication  of  these 
volumes,  as  they  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  English  student,  in  a  correct 
translation  and  at  cheap  price,  important  theological  works,  which  other- 
wise would  be  accessible  only  to  those  familiar  with  French  or  German." 

Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell:  "Your  'Crown  Theological  Library'  is  invalu- 
able, and  is  doing  excellent  service  for  hberal  Christianity." 

Professor  G.  Currie  Martin :  "I  think  you  are  rendering  a  most  valuable 
service  to  all  serious  students  of  theology  by  your  publication  of  the 
'  Crown  Theological  Library.'" 


Vol.  I.  BABEL  AND  BIBLE.  By  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch, 
Professor  of  Assyriology  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Authorised 
Translation.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  C  H. 
W.  Johns.     Crown  8vo,  with  77  illustrations,  cloth.     5J. 

Vol.  II.  THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST:  An 
Historical  and  Critical  Essay.  By  Paul  Lobstein,  Pro- 
fessor of  Dogmatics  in  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Translated 
by  Victor  Leuliette,  A.K.C.,  B.-es-L.,  Paris.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.    35. 

Vol.  III.  MY  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIGHT:  Confessions 
of  a  Preacher.  By  R.  Wimmer,  Pastor  of  Weisweil-am- 
Rhein  in  Baden.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,     -^s.  6d. 

Vol.  IV.  LIBERAL  CHRISTIANITY:  Its  Origin,  Nature, 
and  Mission.  By  Jean  Reville,  Professeur  adjoint  a  la 
Faculte  de  Theologie  Protestante  de  I'Universite  de  Paris. 
Translated  and  edited  by  Victor  Leuhette,  A.K.C,  B.-es-L. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,     ^s. 
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Vol.  V.  WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY?  By  Adolf  Hamack, 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University,  Berlin.  Trans- 
lated by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders.     Crown  8vo.     55. 

Vol.  VI.  FAITH  AND  MORALS.  By  W.  Herrmann,  Pro- 
fessor of  Systematic  Theology  at  the  University  of  Marburg; 
Author  of  "The  Communion  of  the  Christian  with  God." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5^. 

Vol.  VII.  EARLY  HEBREW  STORY.  A  Study  of  the 
Origin,  the  Value,  and  the  Historical  Background  of  the 
Legends  of  Israel.  By  John  P.  Peters,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
St  Michael's  Church,  New  York ;  author  of  "  Nippur,  or 
Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the  Euphrates."  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.     55. 

Vol.  VIII.  BIBLE  PROBLEMS  AND  THE  NEW 
MATERIAL  FOR  THEIR  SOLUTION.  A  Plea 
for    Thoroughness    of    Investigation    addressed    to 

Churchmen  and  Scholars.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
D.Litt.,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy ;  Oriel  Professor 
of  Interpretation  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of 
Rochester.     Crown  Svo.     ^s. 

"  The  work  is  remarkably  interesting  and  learned  ....  those  who  wish 
to  understand  what  problems  are  likely  to  engage  attention  in  the  near 
future  ought  not  to  neglect  the  book." — British  Friend. 

Vol.  IX.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT 
AND  ITS  HISTORICAL  EVOLUTION  ;  and  RE- 
LIGION AND  MODERN  CULTURE.  By  the  late 
Auguste  Sabatier,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Trans- 
lated by  Victor  Leuliette,  A.K.C.,  B.-es-L.     Crown  Svo.    4^^.  6^. 

"...  Both  the  studies  in  the  volume  are  profoundly  interesting  ;  marked 
everywhere  by  the  piercing  insight,  philosophic  grasp,  and  deep  spirituality 
which  are  characteristic  of  this  great  and  lamented  Christian  thinker." — The 
Christian  World. 

Vol.  X.  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CONCEPTION  OF 
CHRIST:  Its  Value  and  Significance  in  the  History 
of  Religion.  By  Otto  Pfleiderer,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Practical 
Theology  in  the  University,  Berlin.     Crown  Svo.     t,s.  6d. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  recent  English  work  which  could 
compare  with  this  brilliant  essay  as  a  concise  but  lucid  presentation  of  the 
attitude  of  the  more  advanced  school  of  German  theologians  to  the  Founder 
of  the  Christian  religion." — Scotsman. 

Vol.  XI.  THE  CHILD  AND  RELIGION:  Eleven 
Essays.  By  Prof.  Henry  Jones,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  University  of 
Glasgow;  C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  M.A. ;  Prof.  George  T.  Ladd, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  University  of  Yale;  Rev.  F.  R.  Tennant,  M.A., 
B.Sc.,  Hulsean  Lecturer;  Rev.  J.  Cynddylan  Jones,  D.D. ;  Rev. 
Canon  Hensley  Henson,  M.A.;  Rev.  Robert  F.  Horton,  M.A., 
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D.D.;  Rev.  G.  Hill,  M.A.,  D.D.;  Rev.  J.  J.  Thornton;  Rev. 
Rabbi  A.  A.  Green ;  Prof.  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  D.D.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Stephens,  B.A.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

"  No  fresher  and  more  instructive  book  on  this  question  has  been  issued 
for  years,  and  the  study  of  its  pages  will  often  prove  a  godsend  to  many 
perplexed  minds  in  the  church  and  in  the  Christian  home." — British  Weekly. 

Vol.  XII.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION :  an  An- 
thropological Study.  By  L.  R.  Farnell,  D.Litt.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  University  Lecturer  in  Clas- 
sical Archaeology,  etc.,  etc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,     55. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  volumes  that  have  appeared  in  this 
excellent  series.  He  gives  so  clear  and  lucid  a  picture  of  the  actual  results  of 
anthropology  that  his  book  is  certainly  the  one  we  should  put  in  the  hands 
of  students."— /'fl//  Mall  Gazette. 

Vol.  XIII.  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT. By  H.  Von  Soden,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  ,  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Wilkinson,  and  edited  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.     55. 

Vol.  XIV.  JESUS.  By  Wilhelm  Bousset,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Gottingen.  Translated  by  Janet  Penrose  Trevelyan,  and  edited 
by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.     Crown  Svo.     45. 

"It  is  true  the  writers,  Von  Soden  and  Bousset,  have,  in  the  course  of 
their  papers,  said  things  that  I  regard  as  nothing  less  than  admirable.  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  we  have  anything  so  admirable  in  English." — Rev.  Dr. 
Sanday  in  the  Guardian. 

Vol.  XV.  THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
WITH  GOD.  By  Prof.  Wilhelm  Herrmann.  Translated 
from  the  new  German  Edition  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Stanyon,  M.A., 
and  Rev.  R.  W.  Stewart,  B.D.,  B.Sc.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     5^. 

Vol.  XVI.  HEBREW  RELIGION  TO  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  JUDAISM  UNDER  EZRA.  By 
W.  E.  Addis,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     Cloth,  t^s. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  book  better  adapted  to  give  the  student 
a  clear  and  reliable  impression  of  the  results  of  recent  research  into  the 
origin  and  historical  development  of  Hebrew  religion." — Scotsman. 

Vol.  XVII.  NATURALISM  AND  RELIGION.  By  Rudolf 
Otto,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
Translated  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  Margaret  R.  Thomson. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

' '  A  valuable  survey,  and  a  critical  estimate  of  scientific  theory  and  kindred 
ideas  as  they  concern  the  religious  view  of  the  world.  ...  It  is  well  written, 
clear,  and  even  eloquent." — Expository  Times. 
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Vol.  XVIII.  ESSAYS  ON  THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL.     By 

Professor  Adolf  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  and  Professor  W.  Herrmann, 
of  Marburg.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     4^.  dd. 

"Herrmann's  Essay  on  'The  Moral  Teaching  of  Jesus'  is  profoundly 
interesting  and  suggestive.  He  at;rees  with  Harnack  that  the  conception 
which  rules  in  the  Gospel  precepts  on  social  questions  of  an  approaching  end 
of  the  world,  must  modify  in  an  important  degree  the  meaning  we  read  into 
them,  and  the  lessons  we  derive  from  them.  Altogether  the  volume,  which 
has  been  excellently  translated,  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  English 
students  of  social  and  religious  questions." — The  Christian  World. 

Vol.  XIX.  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT :  Its  Place  among-  the  Religions  of  the 
Nearer  East.  By  Karl  Marti,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Exegesis,  Bern.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     4^-.  dd. 

In  a  leading  review  The  Spectator  says  : — "  It  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  a  great  theme  by  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  its  study.  Not  only  the 
general  reader,  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended,  but  the  theologian  will 
learn  not  a  little  from  its  pages." 

Vol.  XX.  LUKE,  THE  PHYSICIAN.  By  Adolf  Harnack, 
D.D.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  R  Wilkinson,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,     ds. 

"What  is  new  and  interesting  and  valuable  is  the  ratiocination,  the 
theorising,  and  the  personal  point  of  view  in  the  book  under  review.  We 
study  it  to  understand  Professor  Harnack,  not  to  understand  Luke  ;  and  the 
study  is  well  worth  the  time  and  work.  Personally,  I  feel  specially  interested 
in  the  question  of  Luke's  nationality.  On  this  the  author  has  some  admir- 
able and  suggestive  pages."— Prof.  Sir  W,  M.  Ramsay  in  The  Expositor. 

Vol.  XXI.  THE  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE  FOR  THE 
RESURRECTION     OF     JESUS     CHRIST.        By 

Kirsopp  Lake,  Professor  of  New  Testament   Exegesis   in  the 
University  of  Leiden,  Holland.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     5^. 

Vol.  XXII.  THE  APOLOGETIC  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  By  E.  F.  Scott,  M.A.,  author  of  "The 
Fourth  Gospel:  Its  Purpose  and  Theology."  Crown  Svo, 
cloth.     5^. 

Nearly  Ready. 

Vol.  XXIII.  THE  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS.  By  Adolf 
Harnack,  D.D.  Being  Vol.  II.  of  Dr  Harnack's  New  Testa- 
ment Studies.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,     ds. 

(Vol.  III.  of  these  Studies  will  be  added  to  the  Library,  but 
the  title  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon.) 
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Library  Edition,  demy  8vo,  loi'.  6^.  per  volume.      Cheap  Popular 

Edition,  35.  dd.  per  volume. 

ALVIELLA  (Count  GOBLET  D').  EVOLUTION  OF 
THE  IDEA  OF  GOD,  ACCORDING  TO  AN- 
THROPOLOGY AND  HISTORY.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1891.)  Cloth. 
\os.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

BEARD  (Rev.  Dr.  C).  LECTURES  ON  THE  REFOR- 
MATION OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  IN 
ITS  RELATION  TO  MODERN  THOUGHT  AND 
KNOWLEDGE.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1883.)  8vo,  cloth, 
lox.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3rd  Edition,  35-.  6d. 

DAVIDS  (T.  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME 
POINTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN 
BUDDHISM.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1881.)  2nd  Edition. 
8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  35.  6d. 

DRUMMOND  (Dr.).  VIA,  VERITAS,  VITA.  Lectures 
on  Christianity  in  its  most  Simple  and  Intelligible  Form.  (The 
Hibbert  Lectures,  1894.)     los.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

HATCH  (Rev.  Dr.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  INFLU- 
ENCE OF  GREEK  IDEAS  AND  USAGES  UPON 
THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  Edited  by  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1888.)  3rd  Edition.  Svo,  cloth. 
10s.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  7,s.  6d. 

KUENEN  (Dr.  A.).  LECTURES  ON  NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS     AND     UNIVERSAL     RELIGION. 

(The  Hibbert  Lectures,   1882.)     8vo,  cloth.     \os.  6d.     Cheap 
Edition,  3^.  6d. 

MONTEFIORE  (C.  G.).  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH 
OF  RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE 
RELIGION    OF    THE    ANCIENT    HEBREWS. 

(The   Hibbert    Lectures,    1892.)      2nd    Edition.      Svo,    cloth. 
10s.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

PFLEIDERER  (Dr.  O.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Smith.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1885.) 
2nd  Edition.     8vo,  cloth,     105.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

RENAN  (E.).  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  IN- 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT,  AND  CULTURE  OF 
ROME  ON  CHRISTIANITY,  AND  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Beard.     (Hibbert  Lectures,  1880.) 
Svo,  cloth.     10s.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3rd  Edition,  3^.  6d. 
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RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1879.)  3rd 
Edition.     8vo,  cloth,     los.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3^'.  6d. 

RHYS  (Prof.  J.).  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH 
OF  RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1886.)  8vo,  cloth. 
JOS.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  y.  6d. 

REVILLE  (Dr.  A.).  ON  THE  NATIVE  RELIGIONS 
OF  MEXICO  AND  PERU.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  Wicksteed.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1884.)  8vo,  cloth. 
los.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  y.  6d. 

SAYCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF 
ANCIENT  ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLONIA.     4th  Ed. 

(Hibbert  Lectures,  1887.)    8vo,  cloth.    los.Sd.    Cheap  Ed.,  3^-. 6^. 

UPTON  (Rev.  C.  B.).  ON  THE  BASES  OF  RE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1893.)  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,     los.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3.^.  6d. 


ALPHABETICAL   LIST. 


ADDIS  (W.  E.).  HEBREW  RELIGION.  See  Crown 
Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

ALLIN  (Rev.  THOS.).  UNIVERSALISM  ASSERTED 
AS  THE  HOPE  OF  THE  GOSPEL  ON  THE 
AUTHORITY  OF  REASON,  THE  FATHERS, 
AND  HOLY  SCRIPTURE.  With  a  Preface  by  Edna 
Lyall,  and  a  Letter  from  Canon  Wilberforce.  Crown  Svo. 
Sewed,  IS.  6d.  net;  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

ALVIELLA  (Count  GOBLET  D').  THE  CON- 
TEMPORARY EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT  IN  ENGLAND,  AMERICA,  AND 
INDIA.  Translated  from  the  French  by  the  Rev,  J.  Moden, 
Svo,  cloth.      los.  6d. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  GOD.     See  The 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

ANNOTATED  CATECHISM.  A  Manual  of  Natural  Religion 
and  Morality,  with  many  practical  details.  2nd  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.     IS. 

BAUR  (F.  C).  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST 
THREE  CENTURIES.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

PAUL,  THE   APOSTLE    OF    JESUS    CHRIST. 

See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 
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BEARD  (Rev.  Dr.  C).  THE  UNIVERSAL  CHRIST, 
AND  OTHER  SERMONS.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     7^.  6d. 

LECTURES     ON     THE     REFORMATION    OF 

THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  IN  ITS  RELA- 
TION TO  MODERN  THOUGHT  AND  KNOW- 
LEDGE.    See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

BEEBY  (Rev.  C.  E.,  B.D.,  Author  of  "Creed  and  Life"). 
DOCTRINE  AND  PRINCIPLES.  Popular  Lectures 
on  Primary  Questions.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     45.  6d. 

BIBLE.  Translated  by  Samuel  Sharpe,  being  a  Revision  of  the 
Authorised  English  Version.  6th  Edition  of  the  Old,  loth 
Edition  of  the  New  Testament.  8vo,  roan.  5J.  See  also 
Testament. 

BLEEK  (F.).     LECTURES  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

BREMOND  (HENRI).  THE  MYSTERY  OF  NEW- 
MAN. With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  M.A. 
Medium  8vo,  cloth.     loj-.  6d.  net. 

"  From  France  comes  a  remarkable  volume,  excellently  translated,  which 
endeavours  to  probe  the  mystery  ;  to  realise,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  Newman, 
to  describe  to  us  justly  and  truthfully  the  personality  of  the  man." — Daily 
Chronicle. 

"  No  subsequent  work  can  deprive  M.  Bremond's  book  of  its  great  psycho- 
logical interest ;  it  is  a  work  that,  unlike  many  books  on  Newman  and  the 
Tractarians,  no  student  of  modern  Christianity  can  afford  to  miss." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

BROADBENT  (The  late  Rev.  T.  P.,  B.A.).  THIR- 
TEEN SERMONS,  AN  ESSAY,  AND  A  FRAG- 
MENT. With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Rev.  Prof  J.  Estlin 
Carpenter,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     4^.  net. 

CAMPBELL  (Rev.  Canon  COLIN).  FIRST  THREE 
GOSPELS  IN  GREEK.     See  Testament,  New,  p.  26. 

CAMPBELL  (Rev.  R.  J.,  City  Temple,  London).  NEW 
THEOLOGY  SERMONS.  Consisting  of  Twenty  Ser- 
mons, most  of  which  have  not  appeared  elsewhere  in  print. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth,     (is. 

CHANNING'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Including  "The 
Perfect  Life,"  with  a  Memoir.  Centennial  Edition.  410 
Edition.     Cloth.     7^.  6i. 

CHEYNE  (Prof.  T.  K.).  BIBLE  PROBLEMS  AND 
THE  NEW  MATERIAL  FOR  THEIR  SOLU- 
TION.    See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  xi. 

CHILD  AND  RELIGION.  Edited  by  Thomas  Stephens,  B.A. 
See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  11. 

CHRISTIAN  CREED  (OUR).  2nd  and  greatly  Revised 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     3^.  dd. 
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CLARK  (ARCHD.  JAS.).  DE  SUCCESSIONE 
APOSTOLICA  NEC  NON  MISSIONE  ET 
JURISDICTIONE  HIERARCHI^E  ANGLICANiE 
ET  CATHOLICiE.     8vo.     {Georgetown,  Guiana.)     Cloth. 

2\S. 

SEVEN  AGES  OF  THE  CHURCH  ;  or,  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse.     Sewed,     is. 

COIT  (STANTON,  Ph.D.).  NATIONAL  IDEALISM 
AND  A  STATE  CHURCH.  Demy  8vo.  400  pages. 
7^-.  dd.  net. 

COMMON  PRAYER  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP: 
in  Ten  Services  for  Morning  and  Evening,  samo, 
cloth.     IS.  6d.     Also  in  8vo,  cloth.     35-. 

CONWAY (MONCURE  D.).  CENTENARY  HISTORY 
OF  THE  SOUTH   PLACE   ETHICAL  SOCIETY. 

With  numerous  Portraits,  a  facsimile  of  the  original  MS.  of  the 
hymn,  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,"  and  Appendices.  Crown 
8vo,  half-vellum,  paper  sides,     ^s. 

CORNILL  (Prof.  CARL).  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
CANONICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. Demy  8vo,  cloth,  los.  6d.  net.  See  Theological 
Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  3. 

DAVIDS  (T.  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME 
POINTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN 
BUDDHISM.     See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

DELITZSCH  (F.).  BABEL  AND  BIBLE.  Two  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  Deutsche  Orient-Gesellschaft  in  the  presence 
of  the  German  Emperor.  See  Crown  Theological  Library, 
p.  10.  See  also  Harnack,  A.,  "Letter  to  Freuss.  Jahrbikher" 
p.  18. 

DOBSCHUTZ  (E.  VON).  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN 
THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH.  See  Theological  Trans- 
lation Library,  New  Series,  p.  4. 

DRIVER  (S.   R.).     See  Mosheh  ben  Shesheth,  p.  22. 

DRUMMOND  (JAMES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Litt.D., 
late  Principal  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford).  AN 
INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CHARACTER  AND 
AUTHORSHIP    OF    THE    FOURTH     GOSPEL. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.      10^.  6d. 

"  The  book  is  not  only  learned,  but  also  reverent  and  spiritual  in  tone,  and 
ought  to  find  its  way  into  the  libraries  of  students  of  all  shades  of  belief,  as  a 
very  notable  attempt  to  solve  one  of  the  most  important  of  New  Testament 
problems." — Christian  IVor/d. 

VIA,  VERITAS,  VITA.     See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

PHILO  JUDiEUS.     See  p.  29. 
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ECHOES  OF  HOLY  THOUGHTS:  Arranged  as 
Private  Meditations  before  a  First  Communion.     2nd 

Edition,  with  a  Preface  by  Rev.  J.  Hamilton  Thorn.  Printed 
with  red  lines.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,     is. 

EWALD  (H.).  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PROPHETS 
OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  See  Theological  Trans- 
lation Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PSALMS.  See  Theo- 
logical Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

EWALD  (H.).  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF 
JOB.     See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

FARNELL  (L.  R.,  D.Litt).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
RELIGION:  An  Anthropological  Study.  See  Crown 
Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

FORMBY  (Rev.  C.  W.,  M.A.).  RE-CREATION:  A 
New  Aspect  of  Evolution.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,     c^s. 

FOUR    GOSPELS    (THE)    AS     HISTORICAL     RE- 
CORDS.    8vo,  cloth,     iss. 
GILL  (C).    THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Charles  Gill.  2nd  Edition.  With  Dissertations  in  answer 
to  Criticism.     8vo,  cloth.      125-, 

THE  BOOK  OF  ENOCH  THE  PROPHET. 

Translated  from  an  Ethiopic  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by 
the  late  Richard  Laurence,  LL.D.,  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  The 
Text  corrected  from  his  latest  Notes  by  Charles  Gill.  Re-issue. 
8vo,  cloth.  5^. 
HARNACK  (ADOLF).  MONASTICISM :  Its  Ideals 
and  History;  and  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST. 
AUGUSTINE.  Two  Lectures  by  Adolf  Harnack.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  E.  E.  Kellett,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Marseille, 
Ph.D.,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     4^. 

"  The  lectures  impart  to  these  old  subjects  a  new  and  vivid  interest  which 
cannot  but  win  this  faithful  version  many  admiring  readers." — Scotsttian. 

"  One  might  read  all  the  ponderous  volumes  of  Montalembert  without 
obtaining  so  clear  a  view  or  so  rare  a  judgment  of  this  immense  subject  as  are 
offered  in  these  luminous  pages.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  excellent,  and  gives 
us  Harnack  in  pure  and  vigorous  English." — Christian  World. 

LETTER  to  the  "Preussische  Jahrbticher"  on  the 

German  Emperor's  Criticism  of  Prof.  Delitzsch's 
Lectures  on  "  Babel  and  Bible."  Translated  into  English 
by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders,     (id.  net. 

LUKE,  THE  PHYSICIAN.      See  Crown   Theological 

Library. 

HISTORY   OF    DOGMA.     See  Theological  Translation 

Library,  New  Series,  p.  5. 
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HARNACK  (ADOLF).    THE  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS. 

See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY?  See  Theological  Transla- 
tion Library,  New  Series,  p.  6.  ^/so  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  11.  See  Saunders  (T.  B.),  "Professor  Harnack 
and  his  Oxford  Critics/'  p.  25. 

EXPANSION     OF    CHRISTIANITY    IN    THE 

FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES.  See  Theological 
Translation  Library,  p.  4. 

and    HERRMANN    (Dr.   WILHELM).      ESSAYS 

ON  THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL.  Translation  edited  by 
Maurice  A.  Canney,  M.A.  See  Crown  Theological  Library, 
P-  13- 

HATCH  (Rev.  Dr.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  GREEK  IDEAS  AND  USAGES 
UPON    THE     CHRISTIAN    CHURCH.      See    The 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

HAUSRATH  (Prof.  A.).  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  TIMES.  The  Time  of  the  Apostles. 
Translated  by  Leonard  Huxley.  With  a  Preface  by  Mrs 
Humphry  Ward.  4  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  42s.  (Uniform  with  the 
Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series.) 

NEW  TESTAMENT  TIMES.     The  Times  of  Jesus. 

See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

HEBREW  TEXTS,  in  large  type  for  Classes: 

Genesis.     2nd  Edition.     i6mo,  cloth,     is.  6ci. 
Psalms.      i6mo,  cloth,      is. 
Isaiah.     i6mo,  cloth,     is. 
Job.      i6mo,  cloth,     is. 

HENSLOW  (Rev.  G.).  THE  ARGUMENT  OF 
ADAPTATION ;  or,  Natural  Theology  reconsidered. 
Svo,  cloth.     IS. 

SPIRITUAL  TEACHINGS  OF  BIBLE  PLANTS  ; 

or,  The  Garden  of  God,     Svo,  cloth,     is. 

THE  AT-ONE-MENT;  or,  The  Gospel  of  Recon- 
ciliation.    8vo,  cloth.     IS. 

THE   SPIRITUAL   TEACHING   OF    CHRIST'S 

LIFE.     8vo,  cloth.     53-.  net. 

CHRIST  NO  PRODUCT  OF  EVOLUTION.     8vo, 

cloth.     IS. 

HERFORD  (R.TRAVERS,  B.A.).  CHRISTIANITY  IN 
TALMUD  AND  MIDRASH.    Demy  Svo,  cloth.    18s.  net. 
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CONTENTS  : — Introduction.  Division  I.  Passages  from 
the  Rabbinical  Literature :  A.  Passages  relating  to  Jesus. 
B.  Passages  relating  to  Minim,  Minuth.  Division  II.  General 
Results.  Appendix  containing  the  Original  Texts  of  the 
Passages  translated.     Indices. 

"  His  book  (if  he  is  right  in  his  identification  of  the  Minim)  is  a  history  of 
Judaising  Christianity — the  first  independent  and  competent  history  written  in 
EngHsh." — Expository  Times, 

"  It  must  become  at  once  the  standard  authority  on  its  subject." — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

"  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  will  prove  indispensable  not  only  to 
scholars  interested  in  Talmudic  literature,  but  to  all  who  study  the  subject  of 
the  evangelical  tradition.  It  will  introduce  the  reader  into  a  new  world  — 
that  of  Jewish  thought  in  the  centuries  after  Christ." — Cambridge  Review. 

HERRMANN  (W.).  THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  WITH  GOD.  6>^  Theological  Translation 
Library,  New  Series,  p.  6. 

FAITH    AND     MORALS.        See    Crown     Theological 

Library,  p.  ii. 

and  HARNACK  (ADOLF.).      ESSAYS  ON  THE 

SOCIAL  GOSPEL.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

HIBBERT  JOURNAL:  A  Quarterly  Review  of  Re- 
ligion, Theology,  and  Philosophy.  Edited  by  L.  P. 
Jacks  and  G.  Dawes  Hicks.  Vol.  I.  Royal  8vo.  856  pp. 
Vol.  II.  864  pp.  Vol.  III.  869  pp.  Vols.  IV.  and  V., 
960  pp.  Cloth.  Each  125.  bd.  net.  Annual  Subscription, 
\os.  post  free. 

HOERNING  (Dr.  R.).  THE  KARAITE  MSS., 
BRITISH  MUSEUM.  The  Karaite  Exodus  (i.  to  viii.  5) 
in  Forty-two  Autotype  Facsimiles,  with  a  Transcription  in 
ordinary  Arabic  type.  Together  with  Descriptions  and  Colla- 
tion of  that  and  five  other  MSS.  of  portions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  in  Arabic  characters  in  the  same  Collection.  Royal  4to, 
cloth,  gilt  top.     20s. 

HUNTER  (Rev.  J.,  D.D.).  THE  COMING  CHURCH. 
A  Plea  for  a  Church  simply  Christian.   Cloth,    i^-.  t>d.  net. 

JOHNSON  (EDWIN,  M.A.).  THE  RISE  OF 
CHRISTENDOM.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     7^.  6^. 

ANTIQUA  MATER  :  A  Study  of  Christian  Origins. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2s.  6d. 

THE    RISE    OF    ENGLISH    CULTURE.      Demy 

8vo,  cloth,     ic^s.  net. 

JONES  (Rev.  R.  CROMPTON).  HYMNS  OF  DUTY 
AND  FAITH.  Selected  and  Arranged.  247  pp.  Fcap.  Bvo, 
cloth.     2nd  Edition.     3^.  6d. 
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JONES  (Rev.  R.  CROMPTON).  CHANTS,  PSALMS, 
AND  CANTICLES.  Selected  and  Pointed  for  Chanting. 
i8mo,  cloth.      IS.  6d. 

ANTHEMS.     With  Indexes  and  References  to  the   Music. 

i8mo,  cloth.      IS.  2)d. 

THE     CHANTS    AND    ANTHEMS.      Together    in 

I   vol.,  cloth.       2S. 

A   BOOK  OF   PRAYER.     In  Thirty  Orders  of  Worship, 

with    Additional    Prayers    and    Thanksgivings.       i8mo,    cloth. 
2S.  6d.     With  Chants,  in  i  vol.  iSmo,  cloth.     35. 

KAUTZSCH  (E.).  AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. With  Chronological  Tables  for  the  History  of  the 
Israelites,  and  other  Aids  to  the  Explanation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Reprinted  from  the  "  Supplement  to  the  Translation  of 
the  Old  Testament."  By  E.  Kautzsch,  Professor  of  Theology 
at  the  University  of  Halle.  Edited  by  the  Author.  Translated 
by  John  Taylor,  D.Lit.,  M.A.,  etc.     Demy  Svo,  cloth.     6s.  6d. 

"This  English  translation  ...  is  likely  to  prove  very  acceptable  to 
all  those  students  who  desire  to  see  for  themselves  the  view  taken  by  the 
'  higher  critics  '  of  the  growth  of  the  Old  Testament." — The  Guai-dian. 

"  Dr.  Taylor  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  English  readers  by 
his  excellent  translation  of  this  important  work." — British  Weekly. 

KEIM'S    HISTORY   OF   JESUS    OF   NAZARA.     See 

Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

KENNEDY  (Rev.  JAS.).     BIBLICAL  HEBREW.    See 

P-  35- 

KITTEL  (R.).     HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREWS.     See 

Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  6. 

KUENEN  (Dr.  A.).  LECTURES  ON  NATIONAL 
AND  UNIVERSAL  RELIGIONS.  See  The  Hibbert 
Lectures,  p.  14. 

THE   RELIGION   OF   ISRAEL  TO  THE  FALL 

OF  THE  JEWISH  STATE.    See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  Old  Series,  ]).  9. 

LAKE  (Professor  KIRSOPP).  THE  HISTORICAL 
EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  RESURRECTION  OF 
JESUS  CHRIST.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

LEA  (HENRY  CHARLES,  LL.D.).  HISTORY  OF 
SACERDOTAL  CELIBACY  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.  Third  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised  and 
Reset.     2  vols.     Medium  8vo,  cloth.     21s.  net. 
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LOBSTEIN  (P.).  THE  DOGMA  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
BIRTH   OF  CHRIST.     See  Crown  Theological  Library, 

p.   lO. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  LIFE  AND  MATTER:  A  Criticism 
of    Professor    Haeckel's   "Riddle  of   the   Universe." 

Fourth  impression.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2s.  6d.  net. 

MACAN  (R.  W.).  THE  RESURRECTION  OF 
JESUS  CHRIST.  An  Essay  in  Three  Chapters.  8vo, 
cloth.     5s. 

MACKAY  (R.  W.).  SKETCH  OF  THE  RISE 
AND  PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  8vo, 
cloth.     6s. 

MARCHANT  (JAMES).  THEORIES  OF  THE  RE- 
SURRECTION OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  Crown  Svo, 
stiff  covers,  2s.  net ;  superior  cloth  binding,  35. 

MARTI  (KARL).  RELIGION  OF  THE  OLD  TES- 
TAMENT.    See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

MARTINEAU  (Rev.  Dr.  JAMES).  THE  RELATION 
BETWEEN      ETHICS     AND      RELIGION.      An 

Address.     Svo,  sewed,     is. 

MODERN  MATERIALISM  :  Its  Attitude  towards 

Theology.     A  Critique  and  Defence.     Svo,  sewed.     2s.  dd. 

MERCER  (Rt.  Rev.  J.  EDWARD,  D.D.).  THE  SOUL 
OF  PROGRESS.  Being  the  First  Series  of  Lectures  to  be 
known  as  The  Moorhouse  Lectures.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     6^. 

MITCHELL  (Rev.  A.  F.).  HOW  TO  TEACH  THE 
BIBLE.  2nd  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  reset.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth.     2S.  6d. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  quotes  the  book  in  an  article  in  Contemporary 
Review,  and  states  that  the  book  contains  many  useful  hints 
and  much  information. 

"The  lectures  are  marked  by  much  insight  and  moderation.  The  book 
is  notable  also  for  its  gracious  and  cultured  note,  and  for  the  quiet  persuasive- 
ness with  which  a  revolutionary  reform  is  advocated." — Sunday  School 
Chronicle. 

MONTEFIORE  (C.  G.).  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH 
OF  RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE 
RELIGION    OF    THE    ANCIENT    HEBREWS. 

See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

MOSHEH  BEN  SHESHETH'S  COMMENTARY  ON 
JEREMIAH  AND  EZEKIEL.  Edited  from  a  Bodleian 
MS.,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  S.  R.  Driver.  Svo, 
sewed.     3J. 

MUNSTERBERG  (Prof.  HUGO).  THE  AMER- 
ICANS.    See  p.  30. 
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NESTLE  (E.).  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEX- 
TUAL CRITICISM  OF  THE  GREEK  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New 
Series,  p.  7, 

OTTO  (R.).     NATURALISM  AND    RELIGION.     See 

Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

PERRIN  (R.  S.).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  KNOW- 
LEDGE :  A  Review  of  Philosophy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
6s. 

PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  PRAYERS.  8vo,  buckram. 
IS.  net. 

PETERS  (JOHN    P.).      EARLY   HEBREW  STORY. 

A  Study  of  the  Origin,  the  Value,  and  the  Historical  Background 
of  the  Legends  of  Israel.  See  Crown  Theological  Library, 
p.   II. 

PFLEIDERER  (Dr.  O.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT   OF    CHRISTIANITY.     See  The 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

PAULINISM :    A  Contribution   to    the    History  of 

Primitive  Christianity.  See  Theological  Translation  Lib- 
rary, Old  Series,  p.  9. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  ON  THE  BASIS 

OF  ITS  HISTORY.  See  Theological  Translation  Library, 
Old  Series,  p.  9. 

THE   EARLY  CHRISTIAN   CONCEPTION   OF 

CHRIST:  Its  Significance  and  Value  in  the  History 
of  Religion.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  11. 

PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY.     Vol.  I.     Demy  8vo, 

cloth.  loj-.  6d.  net.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New 
Series,  p.  3. 

POOLE  (REG.  LANE).  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  MEDI/EVAL  THOUGHT  IN 
THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THEOLOGY  AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITICS.     8vo,  cloth.     10^.  6d. 

PROTESTANT  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old 
Series,  p.  9. 

RENAN  (E.).  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  IN- 
STITUTIONS, THOUGHT,  AND  CULTURE  OF 
ROME  ON  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

See  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14, 
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RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  ON  THE  RELIGION 
OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT.     See  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  15. 

REVILLE  (A.).  THE  SONG  OF  SONGS,  commonly 
called  the  Song  of  Solomon,  or  the  Canticle.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,     is.  6d. 

REVILLE  (A.).  ON  NATIVE  RELIGIONS  OF 
MEXICO  AND  PERU.     See  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  15. 

PROLEGOMENA  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  RE- 
LIGIONS. See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series, 
p.  9. 

RfeVILLE  (JEAN).     LIBERAL  CHRISTIANITY.     See 

Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  10. 

See  also  Sabatier's  "  Religions  of  Authority  and  Religion  of  the 

Spirit,"  p.  4. 

RIX  (HERBERT).     TENT  AND  TESTAMENT.     A 

Camping  Tour  in  Palestine,  with  some  Notes  on  Scripture  Sites. 
With  6 1  Illustrations,  Frontispiece,  and  Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth. 
8^.  6d.  net. 

"His  narrative  of  travel  is  that  of  an  intelligent  and  well-informed 
traveller  who  went  without  prepossessions  and  was  both  able  and  willing  to 
weigh  evidence.  .  .  .  Mr  Rix's  contribution  is  one  that  must  be  taken  into 
account. " — Spectator. 

' '  The  result  is  a  thoughtful,  well-written,  even  learned  work,  far  from 
the  vain  outpourings  of  the  tourist.  The  narrative,  though  heavily  charged 
with  information,  is  wonderfully  unembarrassed,  and  the  word-pictures  which 
abound  are  true  to  life." — Athencnoii. 

RIX.       SERMONS,     ESSAYS,    AND    ADDRESSES. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth. 

ROBINSON  (ALEX.,  M.A.,  B.D.).  A  STUDY  OF 
THE  SAVIOUR  IN  THE  NEWER  LIGHT.     2nd 

Edition.  Revised  and  partly  re-written.  Demy  Svo,  cloth. 
5^.  net. 

OLD  AND  NEW  CERTAINTY  OF  THE  GOS- 
PEL.    A  Sketch.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     2s.  6d. 

SABATIER  (AUGUSTE).  THE  RELIGIONS  OF 
AUTHORITY  AND  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE 
SPIRIT.  With  a  Memoir  by  Professor  J.  Reville.  See 
Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  4. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT  AND 

ITS  HISTORICAL  EVOLUTION;  and  RELI- 
GION AND  MODERN  CULTURE.  See  Crown 
Theological  Library,  p.  11. 

SADLER  (Rev.  Dr.).  PRAYERS  FOR  CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     3^.  6d. 
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SADLER  (Rev.  Dr.).  CLOSET  PRAYERS,  Original  and 
Compiled.     iSmo,  cloth,     is.  6d. 

SAUNDERS  (T.  BAILEY).  PROFESSOR  HARNACK 
AND  HIS  OXFORD  CRITICS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
IS.  6d.  net. 

"  It  gives  thoughtful  and  acutely  reasoned  support  to  the  great  historical 
student  of  Christianity  who  represents  Berlin  in  theology  against  the  pig- 
tailed  opposition  which  Oxford  has  offered  to  his  learning.  A  spirited  piece 
of  controversial  writing,  it  cannot  but  prove  stimulating  to  readers  interested 
in  modern  divinity,  no  matter  to  which  side  of  the  debate  their  private  pre- 
possessions incline  them." — Scotsman. 

"  Mr.  Saunders  writes  with  sobriety  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  points 
at  issue.  Readers  of  '  Harnack  and  his  Critics  '  will  do  well  to  read  his 
comments." — Sheffield  Daily  'felegraph. 

SAVAGE   (M.  J.).     BELIEFS  ABOUT  THE   BIBLE. 

8vo,  cloth.      75.  dd. 

SAYCE  (A.  H.).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLONIA.     See  Hibbert  Lectures, 

P-  15- 
SCHRADER    (E.).      CUNEIFORM    INSCRIPTIONS 
AND    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT.      See    Theological 
Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  9. 

SCHUBERT    (HANS   VON).      CHURCH    HISTORY. 

See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  3. 

SCOTT  (Rev.  E.  F.,  M.A.).  THE  APOLOGETIC  OF 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  See  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  13. 

SCULLARD  (Rev.  H.  H.,  M.A.,  D.D.).  EARLY 
CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  IN  THE  WEST,  from 
Clement  to  Ambrose.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,     bs. 

SEVERUS  (Patriarch  of  Antioch).  THE  SIXTH 
BOOK  OF  THE  SELECT  LETTERS  OF 
SEVERUS,  PATRIARCH  OF  ANTIOCH,  in  the 
Syriac  Version  of  Athanasius  of  Nisibis.  Edited  and 
translated  by  E.  W.  Brooks.  Vol.  \.  (Text),  Part  i,  and  Vol.  II. 
(Translation),  Part  i.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  \2S.  net.  Vol.  I. 
(Text),  Part  2,  and  Vol.  II.  (Translation),  Part  2.  2  vols.  8vo, 
cloth.     425'.  net.     See  Text  and  Translation  Society,  p.  38. 

SHARPE  (SAMUEL).  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW 
NATION  AND  ITS  LITERATURE.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix on  the  Hebrew  Chronology.  5th  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.     45.  (id. 

CRITICAL    NOTES    ON    THE    AUTHORISED 

ENGLISH   VERSION    OF   THE   NEW  TESTA- 
MENT.    2nd  Edition.     i2mo,  cloth,     i^.  dd. 
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SMITH  (MARTIN  R.).  WHAT  I  HAVE  TAUGHT 
MY  CHILDREN.  2nd  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.     35.  dd. 

SODEN  (H.  von,  D.D.).  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

THE  STATUTES  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  The  hitherto 
unedited  Ethiopic  and  Arabic  Texts.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Translations  of  the  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  Texts, 
by  Rev.  G.  Horner,  M.A.  With  an  Appendix — a  recently  dis- 
covered variant  of  the  Coptic  Text,      i  Zs.  net. 

TAYLER  (Rev.  JOHN  JAMES).  AN  ATTEMPT  TO 
ASCERTAIN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
FOURTH  GOSPEL,  especially  in  its  Relation  to 
the  First  Three.     2nd  Edition.     8vo,  cloth.     5^. 

TAYLOR  (Rev.  C).  THE  DIRGE  OF  COHELETH 
IN  ECCLES.  XII.  DISCUSSED  AND  LITER- 
ALLY INTERPRETED.     8vo,  cloth.    3^. 

TAYLOR  (Rev.  Dr  J.).  THE  MASSORETIC  TEXT 
AND  THE  ANCIENT  VERSIONS  OF  THE 
BOOK  OF  MICAH.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5^. 

See  also  Kautzsch,  "Outline,"  p.  21. 

TEN  SERVICES  OF  PUBLIC  PRAYER,  taken  in 
Substance  from  the  Common  Prayer  for  Christian 
\Vorship,  with  a  few  Additional  Prayers  for  Particular 

Days.     8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  or  3 2 mo,  cloth,  is. 

SERVICES  OF  PUBLIC  PRAYER,  with  Special 

Collects.     8vo,  cloth,  35-. ;   or   32010,  cloth,   is.  6d. 

PSALMS  AND  CANTICLES.     8vo,  cloth,     is.  6d. 

PSALMS     AND     CANTICLES,     with     Anthems. 

8vo,  cloth.     2S. 

TESTAMENT,  THE  NEW.  TISCHENDORF  (C). 
NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  GRiECE.  3  vols.  8vo. 
'JOS.  net. 

CAMPBELL    (Rev.    Canon    COLIN,    M.A.,    D.D.). 

THE    FIRST    THREE    GOSPELS    IN    GREEK. 

Arranged  in  parallel  columns.     2nd  Edition,  Revised.     Crown 
8vo,  cloth.     3^.  6d.  net. 

THOMAS  (Rev.  J.  M.  LLOYD).  A  FREE  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,     is.  6d.  net. 
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UPTON  (C.  B.).  ON  THE  BASES  OF  RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF.     See  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  15. 

VICKERS  (J.).  THE  REAL  JESUS  :  A  Review  of  His 
Life,  Character,  and  Death,  from  a  Jewish  Stand- 
point.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THE     CRUCIFIXION     MYSTERY.       Crown    8vo, 

cloth.     35.  6d. 

VOYSEY  (Rev.  C).    THE  SLING  AND  THE  STONE. 

Vol.  VIII.  On  the  Lord's  Prayer.  8vo,  cloth.  35.  6d.  Vol.  IX. 
The  Fatherhood  of  God.  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  etc.  8vo, 
cloth.  75.  6d.  Vol.  X.  Revelation  tested  on  Moral  Grounds, 
etc.     Svo,  cloth.     loi'.  6d. 

THEISM     AS     A     SCIENCE     OF     NATURAL 

THEOLOGY  AND  NATURAL  RELIGION.    2s.  6d. 

THEISTIC    PRAYER   BOOK.      3rd  Edition.      i2mo, 

cloth.     35.  6d. 

WEIR  (T.  H.,  3.D.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE 
HEBREW  TEXT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

By  Thomas  H.  Weir,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  2nd  Edition,  with 
Additions.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     6s. 

WEIZSACKER  (C.  VON).    THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

2  vols.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series, 
p.  7. 

WERNLE  (PAUL).  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2  vols.  Svo.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  New  Series,  p.  5. 

WICKSTEED  (Rev.  P.  H.).  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HOLLAND,  treated  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Position  and  Pros- 
pects of  the  Modern  School  of  Theology.  A  Report 
presented  to  the  Hibbert  Trustees,  and  published  by  their 
direction.     Svo,  sewed,     is. 

WIMMER  (R.).  MY  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIGHT: 
Confessions  of  a  Preacher.  See  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  10. 
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WRIGHT  (Rev.  C.  H.  H.).  BOOK  OF  GENESIS  IN 
HEBREW  TEXT.  With  a  critically  revised  Text,  various 
Readings,  and  Grammatical  and   Critical  Notes.     Demy  8vo. 

BOOK  OF  RUTH  IN  HEBREW  TEXT.     With  a 

critically  revised  Text,  various  Readings,  including  a  new 
Collation  of  Twenty-eight  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  a  Grammatical 
and  Critical  Commentary ;  to  which  is  appended  the  Chaldee 
Targum.     Demy  8vo.      ■]$.  6d. 

DANIEL  AND    HIS    PROPHECIES.      Demy   8vo, 

cloth.     7^.  6d. 

DANIEL    AND    ITS    CRITICS:    A    Critical    and 

Grammatical  Commentary,  with  Appendix.     Demy  Svo, 

cloth,      ^s.  6d. 

WRIGHT  (G.  H.  BATESON).    THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

A  new  critically  revised  Translation,  with  Essays  on  Scansion, 
Date,  etc.     Svo,  cloth.     6^. 

WAS   ISRAEL   EVER   IN  EGYPT?   or,  A  Lost 

Tradition.  By  G.  H.  Bateson  Wright,  D.D.,  Queen's  College, 
Oxford ;  Headmaster  Queen's  College,  Hong-Kong ;  Author  of 
"  A  Critical  Revised  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job."  Svo,  art 
linen.     7^.  6d. 

WRIGHT  (W.  ALDIS),  Edited  by,  and  Dr.  S.  A. 
HIRSCH.  A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK 
OF  JOB.  From  a  Hebrew  MS.  in  the  University  Library, 
Cambridge.     Med.  Svo,  cloth.     21^.  net. 

ZELLER  (E.).  CONTENTS  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE 
ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  See  Theological  Transla- 
tion Library,  Old  Series,  p.  9. 
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BACON     (ROGER),     THE     "OPUS     MAJUS"     OF. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Analytical  Table,  by  John  Henry 
Bridges,  Fellow  of  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  sometime  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College.  Complete  in  3  vols.,  ^is.  6d.;  Vol.  III.  sold 
separately,  7^-.  6d. 

BREWSTER  (H.  B.).  THE  THEORIES  OF  AN- 
ARCHY AND  OF  LAW.  A  Midnight  Debate.  Crown 
8vo,  parchment,     e^s. 

THE  PRISON.    A  Dialogue.    Crown  8vo,  parchment.     $s. 

THE  STATUETTE  AND  THE  BACKGROUND. 

Crown  8vo,  parchment.     45. 

COLLINS  (F.  H.).  AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  SYN- 
THETIC PHILOSOPHY.  By  F.  Howard  Collins. 
With  a  Preface  by  Herbert  Spencer.  5th  Edition.  The  Syn- 
thetic Philosophy  Completed.     Svo,  cloth.     21s. 

DRUMMOND  (Dr.).  PHILO  JUD^EUS;  or,  The  Jewish 
Alexandrian  Philosophy  in  its  Development  and  Com- 
pletion. By  James  Drummond,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Man- 
chester New  College,  Oxford.     2  vols.  Svo,  cloth.     21s. 

HODGSON  (S.  H.).  PHILOSOPHY  AND  EXPERI- 
ENCE. An  Address  delivered  before  the  Aristotelian  Society. 
Svo,  sewed.     2s. 

—  THE    REORGANISATION    OF    PHILOSOPHY. 

Address.     Svo,  sewed,     is. 

LAURIE  (Professor  SIMON).  ETHICA :  or,  The  Ethics 
of  Reason.  By  Scotus  Novanticus.  2nd  Edition.  Svo, 
cloth.     6s. 

METAPHYSICA  NOVA  ET  VETUSTA:  A  Return 

to  Dualism.      2nd  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     6s. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  LIFE  AND  MATTER.  See  Religion, 
p.  22. 

MACKENZIE  (MALCOLM).  SOCIAL  AND  POLITI- 
CAL DYNAMICS.  An  Exposition  of  the  Function  of 
Money  as  the  measure  of  Contract,  Trade,  and  Government, 
viewed  from  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Juris- 
prudence, in  refutation  of  Economic  Dogmas.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth.     10s.  6d. 
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MUNSTERBERG  (HUGO,  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
Harvard  University).  THE  AMERICANS.  Trans- 
lated by  Edwin  B.  Holt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.    Royal  8vo,  cloth.     12s.  6d.  net. 

PERRIN  (R.  S.).  EVOLUTION  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
(THE):  A  Review  of  Philosophy.     5^^  Religion,  p.  23. 

PIKLER  (JUL.).  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE 
BELIEF  IN  OBJECTIVE  EXISTENCE.  Part  I. 
Svo,  cloth.     45.  6d. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ARISTOTELIAN  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  OF  PHILO- 
SOPHY. Proceedings.  Vol.  I.,  4  Nos.,  1890-91.  Svo. 
12^.  Discontinued  after  Vol.  III.  Part  2.  Or  each  Part 
separately.  Vol.  I.  No.  i,  2s.  6d. ;  No.  2,  2s.  6d. ;  No.  3, 
Part  I,  IS.  6d.;  Part  2,  2s.;  No.  4,  Part  i,  is.  6d.;  Part  2, 
2S.  Vol.  II.  No.  I,  Part  i,  is.  6d. ;  Part  2,  2s.;  No.  2, 
Part  I,  IS.  6d. ;  Part  2,  2s.;  No.  3,  Part  i,  2s.;  Part  2,  2s. 
Vol.  III.  Part  I,  2s.  6d.;  Part  2,  2s.  NEW  SERIES,  Vols. 
I. -VI I.     Demy  Svo,  buckram,  each  los.  6d.  net. 

SALEEBY  (C.  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.).  INDIVIDUALISM 
AND  COLLECTIVISM.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     2s. 

SCHURMAN  (J.  GOULD).  KANTIAN  ETHICS  AND 
THE  ETHICS  OF  EVOLUTION.     Svo,  cloth.     5^. 

THE    ETHICAL    IMPORT    OF     DARWINISM. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.     5^^. 

SCRIPTURE  (EDWARD  W.,  Ph.D.).  STUDIES 
FROM  THE  YALE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORA- 
TORY.    Vols.  I. -VI.,  each  4.^.  2d.  net. 

SHEARMAN  (A.  T.,  M.A.).  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  SYMBOLIC  LOGIC.  A  Critical  Historical  Study 
of  the  Logical  Calculus.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     5^.  net. 

From  the  Contents, 

Symbols  as  representing  Terms  and  as  representing  Pro- 
positions— Symbols  of  Operation — The  Process  of  Solution — 
Concerning  a  Calculus  Based  on  Intension — The  Doctrines  of 
Jevons  and  of  Mr  MacColl — Later  Logical  Doctrines — The 
Utility  of  Symbolic  Logic. 

"  Its  style  is  smooth,  pleasant,  and  lucid." — Athenceum. 

SMITH  (H.  W.).  ^  THE  GARDEN  OF  LIFE.  Flowers 
of  Thought  on  Culture,  Conduct,  and  Character  for  every  day 
in  the  year,  gathered  and  arranged  by  H.  W.  Smith.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  gilt.     55.  net. 
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SPENCER    (HERBERT).      AN    AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

2  vols.     Demy  8vo.     With  Portraits.     Green  buckram,  gilt  top. 
2Ss.  net. 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  close  this  book,  the  most  interesting, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  we  have  ever  opened,  feeling  better, 
wiser,  and  humbler  for  having  thus  hastily  read  it." — Acaderny. 

"  It  is  a  book  for  all  men  and  for  all  time.  In  its  pages  the  thinker  may 
trace,  step  by  step,  the  synthesis  of  synthetic  philosophy.  Here  the  poet 
will  find  not  only  a  worthy  inspiration,  but  a  possibly  surprising  vein  of 
sympathy.  The  statesman,  the  inventor,  the  litterateur,  the  man  of  theory, 
and  the  man  of  practice  will  find  alike,  within  the  covers  of  these  two 
massive  volumes,  an  almost  inexhaustible  treasury  of  interest  and  constructive 
thought.  There  is  suggestion  and  instruction  for  all  the  world,  and  an 
almost  indefinable  fascination — whether  it  be  due  to  the  mere  intrinsic 
beauty  of  the  picture  itself,  or  to  the  dignity  of  its  execution,  or  to  the  sense 
of  its  almost  laborious  faithfulness,  or  to  the  combined  attraction  of  all 
three. " — St  James's  Gazette. 
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Vol.  I.  FIRST  PRINCIPLES.  With  an  Appendix  and  a  Portrait. 
Finally  revised.     New  Edition,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,     "js.  6d. 

Vols.   II.   and  III.    THE   PRINCIPLES   OF    BIOLOGY.     6th 

Thousand.     8vo,  cloth.     Revised  and  greatly  enlarged.     Vols.   I.  and  II. 
iSj.  each. 

Vols.  IV.  and  V.    THE    PRINCIPLES   OF   PSYCHOLOGY. 

5th  Thousand.     2  vols.     8vo,  cloth.     365-. 

Vol.  VL  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  Vol.  I. 
Part  I,  The  Data  of  Sociology  ;  Part  2,  The  Inductions  of  Sociology  ; 
Part  3,  Domestic  Institutions.  4th  Thousand,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo, 
cloth.     21s. 

Vol.  VII.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  Vol.  IL 
Part  4,  Ceremonial  Institutions ;  Part  5,  Political  Institutions.  3rd 
Thousand.     8vo,  cloth.     i8j. 

Vol.  VIIL  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  Vol.  IIL 
Part  6,  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  ;  Part  7,  Professional  Institutions ;  Part  8, 
Industrial  Institutions.     2nd  Thousand.     8vo,  cloth.     i6j. 

Vol.  IX.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ETHICS.  Vol.  I.  Part  i, 
The  Data  of  Ethics ;  Part  2,  The  Inductions  of  Ethics ;  Part  3,  The  Ethics 
of  Individual  Life.     2nd  Thousand.     8vo,  cloth.     155. 

Vol.  X.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ETHICS.  Vol.  II.  Part  4. 
Justice ;  Part  5,  Negative  Beneficence ;  Part  6,  Positive  Beneficence ; 
Appendices.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,     125.  6d. 
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Also  to  be  had  separately  : 

SPENCER  (HERBERT).  DATA  OF  ETHICS.  Reset 
uniform  with  popular  edition  of  "  First  Principles."  Sewed, 
25.  (>d.  net.;  cloth,  35.  net. 

JUSTICE.       Being    Part    4    of  the    Principles    of  Ethics' 

2nd  Thousand.     8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

Other  Works. 

THE    STUDY    OF    SOCIOLOGY.      Library   Edition 

(21st  thousand),  with  a  Postscript.     8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 

DATA  OF  ETHICS.     Small  Demy  8vo,  cloth,     y.  net.; 

sewed,  2s.  6d.  net. 

EDUCATION :    Intellectual,   Moral,   and   Physical. 

Cheap  Edition.     Entirely  reset.     46th  Thousand.     Crown  8vo, 
cloth.     2S.  6d. 

ESSAYS:  Scientific,  Political,   and  Speculative.     A 

new  Edition,  rearranged,  with  additional  Essays.     3  vols.  8vo, 
cloth.     (Each  lo^.)     30J'. 

SOCIAL  STATICS.     Abridged  and  revised,  together  with 

"The  Man  z;.  The  State."      8vo,  cloth,     icy 

VARIOUS  FRAGMENTS.     Uniform  in  library  binding. 

Uemy  8vo,  cloth.     Enlarged  Edition.     6s. 

FACTS  AND  COMMENTS.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

THE   MAN    versus  THE   STATE.      14th  Thousand. 

Sewed,     i^. 

A  REJOINDER  TO  PROFESSOR  WEISMANN. 

Sewed.     6d. 

REASONS     FOR    DISSENTING    FROM    THE 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  M.  COMTE.     Sewed.     6d 

DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY;  or,  Groups  of  Soci- 
ological Facts.  Compiled  and  abstracted  by  Professor  D. 
Duncan  of  Madras,  Dr  Richard  Scheppig,  and  James  Collier. 
Folio,  boards. 

No.  I.   English.     iSs. 

No.  2.  Ancient  American  Races.     16s. 

No.  3.  Lowest  Races,  Negriito  Races,  Polynesians.     iSs. 

No.  4.  African  Races.     i6ji-. 

No.  5.  Asiatic  Races.     i8s. 

No.  6.  American  Races.     i8j. 

No.  7.   Hebrews  and  Phoenicians.     21s. 

No.  a.  The  French  Civilisation.     30j-. 

JView  volumes  in  preparation. 
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SPENCER  (HERBERT).  COLLINS  (F.  H.).  AN 
EPITOME  OF  THE  SYNTHETIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  F.  Howard  Collins.  Being  a  Digest  of  Mr  Herbert 
Spencer's  Works.  5th  Edition,  the  Synthetic  Philosophy 
Completed.     With  a  Preface  by  Herbert  Spencer.     8vo,  cloth. 

2  IS. 

DREY  (S.).     HERBERT  SPENCER'S  THEORY 

OF  RELIGION  AND  MORALITY.  By  Sylvan  Drey. 
8vo,  sewed.     15. 

A  THEORY  OF  LIFE  DEDUCED  FROM 

THE  EVOLUTION  PHILOSOPHY.  Demy  8vo, 
sewed,     i^. 

SPINOZA:  Four  Essays.  By  Professors  Land,  Van  Vloten, 
and  Kuno  Fischer,  and  by  E.  Renan.  Edited  by  Professor 
Knight,  of  St  Andrews.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     55. 

STUDIES  FROM  THE  YALE  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY.  Edited  by  Professor  E.  W.  Scripture. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Svo,  sewed.  45.  2d.  each  net.  Vol. 
I.  1892-93,  100  pages.  Vol.  II.  1894,  124  pages.  Vol.  III. 
1895,  no  pages.  Vol.  IV.  1896,  141  pages.  Vol.  V.  1897, 
105  pages.     Vol.  VI.   1898,  105  pages. 

WUNDT  (WILHELM).  OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHO- 
LOGY. Translated,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Author,  by 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Wesleyan 
University.     3rd  Enlarged  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.    8.f.  net. 
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III.   Oriental  Languages,  Literature,  and 

History. 

ABHIDHANARATNAMALA  (THE)  OF  HALA- 
YUDHA.  A  Sanskrit  Vocabulary  (120  pp.).  Edited,  with  a 
Sanskrit-English  Glossary  (180  pp.),  by  Dr.  T.  Aufrecht.  8vo, 
cloth.     (Published  at  iSs.)     los. 

AVESTI,  PAHLAVI,  and  ANCIENT  PERSIAN 
STUDIES  in  Honour  of  the  late  SHAMS -UL- 
ULAMA  DASTUR  PESHOTANJI  BEHRAMJI 
SAN  J  AN  A,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Paper  cover,  12s.  6d.  net.;  cloth, 
1 3 J.  6d.  net. 

BERNSTEIN  and  KIRSCH.  SYRIAC  CHRESTO- 
MATHY  AND  LEXICON  (Chrestomathia  Syriaca 
cum  Lexico).  2  vols  in  i.  8vo,  cloth  boards.  7^.  6d. 
I.  Chrestomathia,  separately.     Sewed.     35. 

DAVIDS  (T.  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME 
POINTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN 
BUDDHISM.     See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

DELITZSCH    (Prof.    F.).      ASSYRIAN    GRAMMAR. 

With  Paradigms,  Exercises,  Glossary,  and  Bibliography.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.     15^. 

THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE  VIEWED  IN  THE 

LIGHT  OF  ASSYRIAN  RESEARCH.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.     4^-. 

BABEL  AND  BIBLE.     See  Crown  Theological  Library, 

p.  10. 

DILLMANN  (A.).  ETHIOPIC  GRAMMAR.  Translated 
from  C.  Bezold's  Second  German  Edition.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Crichton,  D.D.,  with  Index  of  Passages,  Philological  Tables,  etc. 
I  vol..  Royal  8vo.     255.  net. 

DIpAVAMSA  (THE) :  A  Buddhist  Historical  Record  in 
the  Pali  Language.  Edited,  with  an  English  Translation, 
by  Dr.  H.  Oldenberg.     Svo,  cloth.     2i.y. 

The  "  Dipavamsa"  is  the  most  ancient  historical  work  of  the  Ceylonese  ; 
it  contains  an  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Buddhist  Church, 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Ceylonese  to  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Ceylon. 

ERMAN'S  EGYPTIAN  GRAMMAR.  Translated,  under 
Professor  Erman's  supervision,  by  J.  H.  Breasted,  Professor 
of  Egyptology  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth.     I  Ss. 
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EVANS  (GEORGE).    AN  ESSAY  ON  ASSYRIOLOGY. 

With  4to  Tables  of  Assyrian  Inscriptions.     8vo,  cloth.     55. 

FAIZULLAH-BHAI  (Shaikh,  B.D.).  A  MOSLEM 
PRESENT.  Part  I.,  containing  the  famous  poem  of 
Al-Busaree.  With  an  English  Version  and  Notes.    8vo,  cloth.    4s. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PRE-ISLAMITIC  ARABIC 

POETRY,    with    special    reference    to    the    Seven 
Suspended  Poems.     8vo,  sewed,    ^d. 

FLINDERS  PETRIE  PAPYRI.  See  Cunningham  Memoirs, 
vols.  8,  9,  and  11,  p.  46. 

FRANKFURTER  (Dr.  O.).  HANDBOOK  OF  PALI: 
Being  an  Elementary  Grammar,  a  Chrestomathy,  and 
a  Glossary.     8vo,  cloth.     i6s. 

FUERST  (Dr.  JUL.).  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE 
LEXICON    TO    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT.      5th 

Edition,    improved    and   enlarged.      Translated    by  Rev.   Dr. 
Samuel  Davidson.     Royal  8vo,  cloth.     21s. 

HARDY  (R.  SPENCE).  MANUAL  OF  BUDDHISM 
IN  ITS  MODERN  DEVELOPMENT.  Translated 
from  Singhalese  MSS.  2nd  Edition,  with  a  complete  Index 
and  Glossary.     8vo,  cloth.     21s. 

HEBREW  TEXTS.     Large  type.     i6mo,  cloth. 

Genesis.     (2nd  Edition,     Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text.)     is.  6d. 
Psalms,     15. 
Job,     IS. 
Isaiah,     is. 

KENNEDY  (Rev.  JAS.).  INTRODUCTION  TO 
BIBLICAL  HEBREW,  presenting  Graduated  In- 
struction in  the  Language  of  the  Old  Testament. 
By  James  Kennedy,  B.D.,  Acting  Librarian  in  the  New  College, 
and  one  of  the  additional  Examiners  in  Divinity  at  the  Univer- 
sity, Edinburgh.     8vo,  cloth,     12s. 

STUDIES  IN  HEBREW  SYNONYMS.    Demy  8vo, 

cloth,     5^, 

LYALL  (C.  J.,  M.A.,  K.C.I.E.).  ANCIENT  ARABIAN 
POETRY,  CHIEFLY  PRiE-ISLAMIC.  Translations, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.     Fcap,  4to,  cloth.     los.  6d. 
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MACHBEROTH  ITHIEL.  By  Yehuda  ben  Shelomoh 
Alcharizi.  Edited  from  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by 
Thomas  Chenery,  M.A.     8vo,  cloth.     3J. 

MILANDA  PANHO,  THE :  Being  Dialogues  between 
King   Milanda   and   the    Buddhist   Sage   Nagasena. 

The  Pali  Text,  edited  by  V.  Trenckner.     440  pp.     8vo,  sewed. 
21s.     See  also  "Pali  Miscellany." 

MOSHEH  BEN  SHESHETH'S  COMMENTARY  ON 
JEREMIAH  AND  EZEKIEL.     ^"^^  p.  22. 

MUSS-ARNOLT  (W.).  A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  ASSYRIAN  LANGUAGE  (Assyrian- 
English — German).  By  W.  Muss-Arnolt.  Completed  in 
19  parts.     Each  51.  net. ;  or  bound  in  2  vols.,  ^^  net. 

NEW  HEBREW  SCHOOL  OF  POETS  OF  THE 
SPANISH-ARABIAN  EPOCH.  Selected  Texts,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Dictionary.  Edited  by  H.  Brody, 
Ph.D.,  Rabbi  in  Nachod  (Bohemia),  and  K.  Albrecht,  Ph.D., 
Professor  in  Oldenburg  (Grand  Duchy).  English  Translation 
of  the  Introduction,  etc.,  by  Mrs  Karl  Albrecht.  Cloth.  7^.  dd. 
net. 

NOLDEKE  (THEODOR,  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Strassburg).  COM- 
PENDIOUS SYRIAC  GRAMMAR.  With  a  Table  of 
Characters  by  Julius  Euting,  Translated  (with  the  sanction  of 
the  author)  from  the  second  and  improved  German  Edition  by 
Rev.  James  A.  Crichton,  D.D.     Royal  8vo.     iSj-.  net. 

DELECTUS    VETERUM   CARMINUM  ARABI- 

CORUM  GLOSSARIUM  CONFECIT  A.  MULLER. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.     7^.  dd. 

NORRIS  (E.).  ASSYRIAN  DICTIONARY.  Intended  to 
further  the  Study  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.     Vols.  I.  to  III.     4to,  cloth.     Each  285-. 

OLDENBERG  (Prof.  H.).  BUDDHA:  His  Life,  his 
Doctrine,  his  Order.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Oldenberg,  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Translated  by  W.  Hoey, 
M.A.     8vo,  cloth  gilt.     i8j. 

PALI  MISCELLANY.  By  V.  Trenckner.  Part  I.  The 
Introductory  Part  of  the  Milanda  Panho,  with  an  English 
Translation  and  Notes.     8vo,  sewed.     4^. 
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PLATTS  (J.  T.).  A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE.  By  John  T.  Platts,  Hon.  M.A.  (Oxon.), 
Teacher  of  Persian  in  the  University  of  Oxford ;  late  Inspector 
of  Schools  in  the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  Part  I.  Accidence. 
Broad  crown  8vo.     loi^.  6d. 

RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  LECTURES  ON  THE 
RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Sec  Hibbert 
Lectures,  p.  15. 

SADI.  THE  GULISTAN  (ROSE  GARDEN)  OF 
SHAIK  SADI  OF  SHIRAZ.  A  new  Edition  of  the 
Persian  Text,  with  a  Vocabulary,  by  F.  Johnson.  Square  royal 
8vo,  cloth.     155. 

SAYCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  RE- 
LIGIONS OF  ANCIENT  BABYLONIA  AND 
SYRIA.     See  the  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  15. 

SCHRADER  (E.).  THE  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIP- 
TIONS   AND     THE     OLD     TESTAMENT.      See 

Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  9. 

SHIHAB  AL  DIN.  FUTUH  AL-HABASHAH  ;  or, 
The  Conquest  of  Abyssinia.  By  Shinab  al  Din  Ahmad 
B.  'Abd  al  Kadir  B.  Salim  B.  'Uthman.  Edited,  from  an 
Arabic  MS.,  by  S.  Arthur  Strong.  Part  I.  8vo,  sewed. 
2,s.  net. 

SOCIN  (Dr.  A.).  ARABIC  GRAMMAR.  Paradigms, 
Literature,  Exercises,  and  Glossary.  2nd  Edition.  Translated 
from  the  3rd  German  Edition  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  R.  S. 
Kennedy,  D.D.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     8.y.  dd. 

KEY    FOR    TRANSLATING    THE     GERMAN 

EXERCISES  IN  ABOVE  GRAMMAR.  Sewed. 
\s.  dd. 

SORENSEN  (S.,  Ph.D.),  Compiled  by.  AN  INDEX 
TO   THE    NAMES    IN    THE    MAHABHARATA. 

With  short  explanations.  Royal  4to,  in  twelve  parts,  which  are 
not  sold  separately,  at  75.  dd.  per  part  net.  Parts  I.  and  III.  now 
ready. 

STATUTES,  THE,  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  The  hitherto 
unedited  Ethiopic  and  Arabic  Texts,  with  translations  of 
Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  Texts,  by  G.  Horner,  M.A. 
See  p.  26, 
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TEXT  AND  TRANSLATION  SOCIETY.  Establishea 
for  the  purpose  of  editing  and  translating  Oriental  Texts  chiefly 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

Volumes  already  issued — 

THE  SIXTH  BOOK  OF  THE  SELECT  LETTERS 
OF  SEVERUS,  PATRIARCH  OF  ANTIOCH, 
in  the  Syriac  Version  of  Athanasius  of  Nisibis. 
Edited  and  translated  by  E.  W.  Brooks,  M.A.  Vol.  I. 
Text,  Parts  I.  and  II.  Vol.  II.  Translation,  Parts  I.  and 
II.     84^.  net. 

THE  CANONS  OF  ATHANASIUS  OF  ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in  Arabic,  Ethiopia,  and  Coptic.  Edited 
and  Translated  by  Prof.  W.  Riedel  (Griefswald)  and  W.  E. 
Crum.     21^.  net. 

A  RABBINIC  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK 
OF  JOB,  contained  in  a  unique  MS.  at  Cambridge. 

Edited,  with  Translation  and  Commentary,  by  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  LL.D.     2\s.  net. 


TURPIE  (Dr.  D.  McC).  MANUAL  OF  THE 
CHALDEE  LANGUAGE.  Containing  Grammar  of  the 
Biblical  Chaldee  and  of  the  Targums,  and  a  Chrestomathy, 
with  a  Vocabulary.     Square  8vo,  cloth.     75-. 

VINAYA  PITAKAM:  One  of  the  principal  Buddhist 
Holy  Scriptures.  Edited  in  Pali  by  Dr.  H.  Oldenberg.  5 
vols.  8vo,  cloth.     Each  21X. 

WALLIS  (H.  W.).  THE  COSMOLOGY  OF  THE 
RIGVEDA :  An  Essay.     8vo,  cloth,     t^s. 
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IV.   Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 

A  complete  list  of  Messrs.   Williams  6^  Norgate's  Educational  Publi- 
cations on  Modern  Languages  may  be  had  on  application. 


ARMY  SERIES  OF  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 
NOVELS.  Edited,  with  short  Notes,  by  J.  T.  W. 
Perowne,  M.A. 

This  series  is  equally  well  adapted  for  general  reading,  and  for  those 
piepaiing  for  the  Army,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Certificates,  and  other 
Examinations — in  fact,  for  all  who  wish  to  keep  up  or  improve  their 
French  and  German.  The  notes  are  as  concise  as  possible,  with  an 
occasional  etymology  or  illustration  to  assist  the  memory.  The  books 
selected  being  by  recent  or  living  authors,  are  adapted  for  the  study  of 
most  modern  French  and  German. 

LE   COUP    DE    PISTOLET,    etc.      Prosper  Merimee. 

2S.  6d. 

"A  book  more  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose  could  not  be  desired. 
The  Editors  deserve  to  be  congratulated." — National  Observer. 

VAILLANTE.     Jacques  Vincent.     2s.  6d. 

"The  books  are  well  got  up,  and  in  Vaillante  an  excellent  choice  has 
been  made."—  Guardian. 

AUF    VERLORNEM    POSTEN   AND   NAZZAR- 
ENA  DANTI.     Johannes  v.  Dewall.     3^. 

"Well  printed,  well  bound,  and  annotated  just  sufficiently  to  make  the 
reading  of  them  sure  as  well  as  easy." — Educational  Times. 

CONTES  MILITAIRES.     A.  Daudet.     2s.  6d. 

"These  stories  are  mainly  culled  from  a  series  called  Contes  du  Lundi, 
originally  contributed  by  their  author  to  the  Figaro.  Written  at  fever  heat 
immediately  after  the  great  1870  war,  they  show  Daudet's  power  in  many 
ways  at  its  highest.  .  .  .  We  therefore  do  more  than  recommend — we 
urge  all  readers  of  French  to  get  the  stories  in  some  form,  and  the  present 
one  is  both  good  and  cheap. " —  The  Schoolmaster. 

ERZAHLUNGEN.     E.  Hofer.     3^. 

"The  series  has  brought  fascinating  examples  of  fiction  under  the  eyes  of 
English  readers  in  a  neat  and  handy  form.  Besides  having  the  military 
flavour,  they  are  models  of  style." — Scotsman. 


BAYLDON  (Rev.  G.).    ICELANDIC  GRAMMAR.     An 

Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Old  Norse  or  Icelandic  Language. 
8vo,  cloth,     is.  6d. 
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BOiELLE  (JAS.).  FRENCH  COMPOSITION 
THROUGH     LORD     MACAULAY'S     ENGLISH. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  Hints,  and  Introduction,  by  the  late  James 
Boielle,  B.A.  (Univ.  Gall),  Officier  d'Academie,  Senior  French 
Master,  Dulwich  College,  etc.  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Vol.  I. 
Frederick  the  Great,  ^s.  Vol.  II.  Warren  Hastings.  3.r. 
Vol.  III.  Lord  Clive.    35. 

■  See  Victor  Hugo,  "  Les  Miserables  "  and  "  Notre  Dame." 

DELBOS  (L.).  NAUTICAL  TERMS  IN  ENGLISH 
AND  FRENCH  AND  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 

With  Notes  and  Tables.  For  the  use  of  Naval  Officers  and 
Naval  Cadets.  By  Leon  Delbos,  M.A.,  of  H.M.S.  Britannia, 
Dartmouth.  4th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  considerably 
enlarged,  with  additional  Plates.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     1$.  6d.  net. 

EUGENE'S  STUDENT'S  COMPARATIVE  GRAM- 
MAR OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  with  an 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Formation  of  French.     For 

the  use  of  Public  Schools.  With  Exercises.  By  G.  Eugene- 
Fasnacht,  late  French  Master,  Westminster  School.  23rd 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  Square  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5^. ;  or 
separately,  Grammar,  35. ;  Exercises,  2S.  6d. 

GOETHE  (W.  v.).  ANNOTATED  TEXTS.  See  Educa- 
tional Catalogue. 

HAGMANN  (J.  G.,  Ph.D.).  REFORM  IN  PRIMARY 
EDUCATION.  Translated  from  Second  German  Edition 
by  R.  H.  Hoar,  Ph.D.,  and  Richmond  Barker,  M.A.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth.     2S.  6d.  net. 

HOGAN   (E.).     CATH    RUIS   NA  RIG  FOR   BOINN. 

With  Preface,  Translation,  and  Indices;  also  a  Treatise  on 
Irish  Neuter  Substantives,  and  a  Supplement  to  the  Index 
Vocabulorum  of  Zeuss's  "  Grammatica  Celtica."  Todd  Lecture 
Series,  Vol.  IV.     Svo,  sewed.     35.  6d. 

THE     LATIN     LIVES    OF    THE    SAINTS    AS 

AIDS  TOWARDS  THE  TRANSLATION  OF 
IRISH  TEXTS  AND  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
AN  IRISH  DICTIONARY.  By  Edmund  Hogan,  S.J., 
F.R.U.I.,  M.R.I.A.,  Royal  Irish  Academy's  Todd  Professor  of 
Celtic  Languages.     Todd  Lecture  Series,  Vol.  V.     2s.  6d. 

THE  IRISH  NENNIUS  FROM  L.  NA  HUIDRE, 

AND  HOMILIES  AND  LEGENDS  FROM  L. 
BREAC.  Alphabetical  Index  of  Irish  Neuter  Substantives. 
Todd  Lecture  Series,  Vol.  VI.     2s.  6d. 

HUGO  (VICTOR).  LES  MISERABLES:  Les  Prin- 
cipaux  Episodes.  Edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  the  late  J. 
Boielle.     2  vols.    6th  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.     Each  3J.  6d. 
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HUGO     (VICTOR).      NOTRE     DAME     DE     PARIS. 

Adapted   for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.     By  the  late 
J.  Boielle.     2  vols.    2nd  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.    Each  3^. 

LEABHAR  BREAC.  The  "  Speckled  Book,"  otherwise  styled 
"  The  Great  Book  of  Dun  Doighre  "  :  a  Collection  of  Pieces  in 
Irish  and  Latin,  transcribed  towards  the  close  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century.  "  The  oldest  and  best  Irish  MS.  relating  to  Church 
History  now  preserved "  (G.  Petrie).  Now  first  published, 
from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy's  Library. 
In  imperial  folio,  on  toned  paper.  In  one  vol.,  half-calf,  £^\,  \s. 
(200  copies  only  printed.) 

LEABHAR  NA  H-UIDHRI.  A  Collection  of  Pieces  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  in  the  Irish  Language,  transcribed  about  a.d.  iioo; 
the  oldest  volume  now  known  entirely  in  the  Irish  language, 
and  one  of  the  chief  surviving  native  literary  monuments — not 
ecclesiastical — of  ancient  Ireland;  now  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished, from  the  original  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  with  account  of  the  Manuscript,  description  of  its 
contents,  index,  and  facsimiles  in  colours.  In  folio,  on  toned 
paper,  half-calf.     ^■r>t  Z^-     (200  copies  only  printed.) 

LILJA  (The  Lily).  An  Icelandic  Religious  Poem.  By  Eystein 
Asgrimson.  Edited,  with.  Translation,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by 
E.  Magnusson.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.     \os.  6d. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  SCHOOL  TEACHING  AND 
SCHOOL  REFORM.  A  Course  of  Four  Lectures  on 
School  Curricula  and  Methods,  delivered  to  Secondary 
Teachers  and  Teachers  in  Training  at  Birmingham  during 
February  1905.     35. 

"The  work  of  a  sensible  iconoclast,  who  does  not  pull  down  for  the 
sake  of  mere  destruction,  but  is  anxious  to  set  up  something  more  worthy  in 
place  of  the  medisevalism  he  attacks." — Outlook. 

"  Let  me  commend  this  wise  volume  not  only  to  teachers  but  to  all  con- 
cerned in  national  education.  And  especially  to  the  politician.  Half  an  hour 
with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  would  make  him  realise  that  there  are  problems  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  school  door  not  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy — would  make 
him  feel  that  the  more  he  knows  of  these  the  better  will  he  be  able  wisely  to 
handle  those  others  about  which  he  is  glibly  talking  every  day." — Dr 
Macnamara  in  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

MAORI.  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  MANUAL  OF 
MAORI  CONVERSATIONS.  Containing  Phrases  and 
Dialogues  on  a  variety  of  Topics,  together  with  a  few  general 
rules  of  Grammar,  and  a  comprehensive  Vocabulary.  4^.  net. 
See  also  Williams. 

NIBELUNGENLIED.  "  The  Fall  of  the  Nibelungens,"  other- 
wise "The  Book  of  Kriemhild."  An  English  Translation  by 
W.  N.  Lettsom.     4th  Edition.     8vo,  cloth,     ^s. 
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O'GRADY  (STANDISH  H.).  SILVA  GADELICA  (I.- 
XXXI.).  A  Collection  of  Tales  in  Irish,  with  Extracts  illus- 
trating Persons  and  Places.  Edited  from  MSS.  and  translated. 
2  vols.  Royal  8vo,  cloth.  42s.  Or  separately,  Vol.  I.,  Irish 
Text;  and  Vol.  II.,  Translation  and  Notes.     Each  vol.  21s. 

OORDT  (J.  F.  VAN,  B.A.).  CAPE  DUTCH.  Phrases 
and  Dialogues,  with  Translations,  preceded  by  short  Grammatical 
Notes.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2s.  6d.  net. 

PHILLIPPS  (V.,  B.A.).  A  SHORT  SKETCH  OF 
GERMAN  LITERATURE,  for  Schools.  By  Vivian 
Philhpps,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
2nd  Edition,  revised.     Pott  8vo,  cloth,     is. 

ROGET  (F.  F.).  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD 
FRENCH.  History,  Grammar,  Chrestomathy,  and  Glossary. 
2nd  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     6^. 

FIRST     STEPS     IN     FRENCH     HISTORY, 

LITERATURE,  AND  PHILOLOGY.  For  Candi- 
dates for  the  Scotch  Leaving  Certificate  Examinations, 
the  various  Universities  Local  Examinations,  and  the  Army 
Examinations.     4th  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     5^. 

See  also  Voltaire. 

ROSING    (S.).      ENGLISH-DANISH    DICTIONARY. 

New  Edition.     Large  Svo,  strongly  bound,  half-roan.     11^.6^. 

SCHILLER  (F.  VON).  THE  BALLADS  AND 
SHORTER  POEMS.  Translated  into  English  Verse 
by  Gilbert  Clark.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth.     5^. 

ANNOTATED  TEXTS.     See  Educational  Catalogue. 

SULLIVAN  (W.  K.).  CELTIC  STUDIES  FROM 
THE  GERMAN  OF  EBEL.  With  an  Introduction  on 
the  Roots,  Stems,  and  Derivatives,  and  on  Case-endings  of 
Nouns  in  the  Indo-European  Languages.     Svo,  cloth.     los. 

TODD  LECTURE  SERIES  (Royal  Irish  Academy)— 

Vol.  I.  Part  I.  MESCA  ULAD  ;  or,  The  Intoxications  of  the 
Ultonians.  Irish  Text,  with  Translation  and  Notes,  by  W.  M.  Hennesy. 
Svo,  sewed,     is.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  LEABHAR  BREAC,  PASSIONS  AND  HOMILIES 
FROM.  Irish  Text,  Translation,  and  Glossary,  with  Lecture  on  Irish 
Lexicography,  by  Dr.  R.  Atkinson.  Svo,  cloth.  Part  l,  pages  1-34,  out 
of  print.     Part  2,  pages  35-958,  6s. 
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TODD  LECTURE  SERIES— Continued. 

Vol.  III.  THE  CODEX  PALATINO-VATICANUS.  No.  830. 
Texts,  Translations,  and  Indices,  by  B.  MacCarthy,  D.D.  8vo,  sewed. 
2s.  6d. 

Vol.  IV.  CATH  RUIS  NA  RIG  FOR  BOINN.  With  Preface, 
Translation,  Indices,  a  Treatise  on  Irish  Neuter  Substantives,  and  a  Supple- 
ment to  the  Index  Vocabulorum  of  Zeuss's  "  Grammatica  Celtica."  By  E. 
Hogan.     8vo,  sewed.     3^.  6d. 

Vol.  V.  THE  LATIN  LIVES  OF  THE  SAINTS  AS  AIDS 
TOWARDS  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  IRISH  TEXTS  AND 
THE    PRODUCTION     OF    AN    IRISH    DICTIONARY.      By 

Edmund  Hogan,  S.J.,  F.R.U.I.,  M.R.I. A.,  Royal  Irish  Academy's  Todd 
Professor  of  the  Celtic  Languages.     2s.  6d. 

Vol.  VL  THE  IRISH  NENNIUS  FROM  L.  NA  HUIDRE, 
AND  HOMILIES  AND  LEGENDS  FROM  L.  BREAC.  Alpha- 
beiical  Index  of  Irish  Neuter  Substantives.  By  Edmund  Hogan,  S.J., 
F.R.U.I.,  M.R.I.  A.,  Royal  Irish  Academy's  Todd  Professor  of  the  Celtic 
Languages.     2s.  6d. 

VELASQUEZ.     LARGER  SPANISH  DICTIONARY. 

Composed  from  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Spanish  Academy, 
Terreros  and  Salva.  Spanish-EngUsh  and  Enghsh-Spanish. 
1279  pp.,  triple  columns.     2  vols,  in  i.     Imp.  8vo,  cloth.     24s. 

VIGA  GLUMS  SAGA.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic,  with 
Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Bart.  Fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,     ^s. 

WEISSE  (T.  H.).  SYSTEMATIC  CONVERSA- 
TIONAL EXERCISES  FOR  TRANSLATING 
INTO   GERMAN,   adapted   to  his  Grammar.     New 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     (Key,  ^s.  net.)     3^'.  6d. 

A  SHORT  GUIDE  TO  GERMAN  IDIOMS  :  being 

a  Collection  of  the  Idioms  most  in  use.  With  Examina- 
tion Papers.     3rd  Edition.     Cloth.     2s. 

WERNER'S  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  CAPE 
DUTCH  (AFRIKANDER  TAAL).  By  A.  Werner  and 
G.  Hunt.     i6mo,  cloth,      is.  6d. 

"  We  most  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  anyone  going  out  to  settle 
in  South  Africa.  .  .  .  The  dialogues  and  exercises  are  admirably  planned." 
— Reformer. 

"  To  those  outward  bound  such  a  book  is  sure  to  be  useful." — Practical 
Teacher. 

WILLIAMS  (The  Right  Rev.  W.  L.,  D.C.L.).  A 
DICTIONARY  OF  THE  NEW  ZEALAND 
LANGUAGE.  4th  Edition.  Edited  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  W.  L.  Williams,  with  numerous  additions  and  corrections. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth.     \2S.  6d. 

LESSONS    IN    MAORI.       ixd    Edition.      Fcap.   Svo, 

cloth,      y. 
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YELLOW  BOOK  OF  LECAN.  A  Collection  of  Pieces 
(Prose  and  Verse)  in  the  Irish  Language,  in  part  compiled  at 
the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  Century ;  now  for  the  first  time 
published  from  the  original  Manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  With  Introduc- 
tion, Analysis  of  Contents,  and  Index,  by  Robert  Atkinson. 
30  and  468  pp.  (Royal  Irish  Academy's  Irish  facsimiles.) 
Large  post  folio,  1896,  half- roan,  Roxburghe,  cloth  sides. 
£a,  4-S-. 

ZOEGA  (G.  T.).  ENGLISH-ICELANDIC  DICTION- 
ARY.    8vo,  cloth.     6i-.  net. 

ZOMPOLIDES  (Dr.  D.).  A  COURSE  OF  MODERN 
GREEK;  or,  The  Greek  Language  of  the  Present 
Day,     I.  The  Elementary  Method.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5J, 
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V.   Science. 

MEDICINE— CHEMISTRY— BOTANY— ZOOLOGY- 
MATHEMATICS. 

ANNETT (H.E.,M.D.,D.P.H.),  J.  EVERETT DUTTON, 
M.B.,  B.Ch.,  and  J.  H.  ELLIOTT,  M.D.,  Toronto. 
REPORT  OF  THE  MALARIA  EXPEDITION  TO 
NIGERIA  (1900).  Part  I.  Malarial  Fever,  etc.  (Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  III.).  loj-.  6d.  Part  II. 
Filariasis  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  IV.). 
Out  of  print  separately,  but  is  contained  in  the  Thompson-  Yates 
Laboratory  Reports,  Vol.  IV.,  Fart  I.     Price  20s. 

BASTIAN  (H.  CHARLTON,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.). 
STUDIES  IN  HETEROGENESIS.  With  825  Illus- 
trations from  Photomicrographs.      Royal  8vo,  cloth.     31.^.  6d. 

BENEDICT  (F.  E.,  Ph.D.).  ELEMENTARY  ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS.  Small  8vo.  Pages  vi  +  S2.  15  Illustrations. 
45.  bd.  net. 

BERGEY  (D.  G.).  HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL 
HYGIENE.     Small  8vo.     Pages  v+  164.     6s.  6d.  net. 

BERGMANN  (Prof.  E.  von,  M.D.).  A  SYSTEM  OF 
PRACTICAL  SURGERY.  Edited  by  WiUiam  T.  Bull, 
M.D.  In  five  Imperial  8vo  volumes,  containing  4174  pages, 
with  1976  illustrations  in  the  text  and  102  superb  full-page 
plates  in  colours  and  monochrome.  Extra  cloth,  ^6,  6s. ;  half 
leather,  marble  sides  and  edges,  ^7,  7^. ;  half  morocco,  ;^8,  8s. 

BILTZ  (HENRY).  THE  PRACTICAL  METHODS 
OF  DETERMINING  MOLECULAR  WEIGHTS. 

Translated  by  Jones.     Small  8vo.     Pages  viii-l- 245.     44  Illus- 
trations.    Ss.  (id.  net. 

BOLTON.  HISTORY  OF  THE  THERMOMETER. 
1 2  mo.     96  pages.     6  Illustrations.     45.  6d.  net. 

BOYCE  (RUBERT,  M.B.,  F.R.S.).  THE  ANTI- 
MALARIA  MEASURES  AT  ISMAILIA.  (Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  XH.)     Price  \s. 

YELLOW  FEVER  PROPHYLAXIS  IN  NEW 

ORLEANS,  1905.     (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
Memoir  XIX.)     55.  net. 

BOYCE  (RUBERT),  A.  EVANS,  M.R.C.S.,  and  H.  H. 
CLARKE,  M.A.,  B.C.  REPORTS  ON  THE 
SANITATION  AND  ANTI-MALARIAL  MEAS- 
URES IN  PRACTICE  AT  BATHURST,  CON- 
AKRY, AND  FREETOWN  (1905).  (Liverpool  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  XIV.)     With  8  plates.     5^-. 
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BRUCE  (ALEX.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  F.R.S.E.). 
A  TOPOGRAPHICAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  SPINAL 

CORD.     Fcap.  folio,  half-leather.     j[,2,  25.  net. 

CUNNINGHAM   MEMOIRS— 

1.  CUBIC  TRANSFORMATIONS.  By  John  Casey,  LL.D. 
4to,  sewed.     25.  dd. 

2.  ON  THE  LUMBAR  CURVE  IN  MAN  AND  THE 
APES.     By  D.  J.  Cunningham,  M.D.     13  Plates.     4to,  sewed.     5^. 

3.  NEW  RESEARCHES  ON  SUN-HEAT,  TERRES- 
TRIAL RADIATION,  Etc.  By  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  M.A.,  M.D. 
9  Plates.     4to,  sewed.     15.  6d. 

4.  DYNAMICS  AND  MODERN  GEOMETRY.  A  New  Chapter 
in  the  Theory  of  Screws.     By  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.D.     4to,  sewed.     2s. 

5.  THE  RED  STARS.  Observations  and  Catalogue.  New 
Edition.     Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Espin,  M.A.     4to,  sewed,     y.  bd. 

6.  ON  THE  MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE  DUCK  TRIBE 
AND  THE  AUK  TRIBE.  By  W.  K.  Parker,  F.R.S.  9  Plates.  4to, 
sewed.     3^.  6d. 

7.  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  SURFACE  ANATOMY  OF 
THE  CEREBRAL  HEMISPHERES.  By  D.  J.  Cunningham, 
M.D.  With  a  Chapter  upon  Cranio-Cerebral  Topography  by  Victor  Ilorsley, 
M.B.,  F.R.S.     4to,  sewed,     ^s.  6d. 

8.  ON  THE  FLINDERS  PETRIE  PAPYRI.  Part  I.  Out 
of  Print. 

9.  ON  THE  FLINDERS  PETRIE  PAPYRI.  Part  XL  With 
18  Autotypes.     4to,  sewed.     /^2s,  net.     Appendix  to  8  and  9.     51.  net. 

10.  THE  DECORATIVE  ART  OF  BRITISH  NEW 
GUINEA.  A  Study  in  Papuan  Ethnography.  By  Alfred  C.  Haddon,  M.A. 
With  12  Plates,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.     4to,  sewed.     145.  net. 

11.  ON  THE  FLINDERS  PETRIE  PAPYRI.  With  Tran- 
scriptions, Commentaries,  and  Index.  By  John  P.  Mahaffy,  D.D.,  and 
Prof.  J.  Gilbert  Smyly.     With  7  Autotypes.     4to,  sewed.     42^.  net. 

DURHAM  (H.  E.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.),  and  the  late 
WALTER  MYERS,  M.B.  REPORT  OF  THE 
YELLOW  FEVER  EXPEDITION  TO  PARA 
(1900).  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  VII.) 
4to.      7J.  6d. 

DUTTON  (J.  E.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.).  REPORT  OF  THE 
MALARIA  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  GAMBIA. 

(Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  X.)  4to. 
105.  6d.  net. 

and    JOHN    L.    TODD,   B.A.,  M.D.,  CM.,   M'Gill. 

FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  TRYPANOSOMIASIS 
EXPEDITION  TO  SENEGAMBIA  (1902).  (Liver- 
pool School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  XI.)  4to.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

RAPPORT  SUR  L'EXPEDITION  AU  CONGO 


(1903-5-)     I'rice  5^. 
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DUTTON  (J.  E.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.),  and  JOHN  L.  TODD, 
B.A.,  M.D.,  CM.,  M'Giil.  THE  NATURE  OF 
HUMAN  TICK-FEVER  IN  THE  EASTERN 
PART  OF  THE  CONGO  FREE  STATE.  (Liver- 
pool School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  XVIL)  4to. 
With  Map,  4  Plates,  and  9  Temperature  Charts.  Price 
7  J.  6^,  net. 

ENGELHARDT  (V.).  THE  ELECTROLYSIS  OF 
WATER.     8vo.     Pages  x+ 140.     90  Illustrations.     55.net. 

GILES  (Lieut.-Col.).  GENERAL  SANITATION  AND 
ANTI- MALARIAL  MEASURES  IN  SEKONDI, 
THE  GOLDFIELDS,  AND  KUMASSI,  AND  A 
COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  CONDITIONS 
OF  EUROPEAN  RESIDENCE  IN  INDIA.  (Liver- 
pool School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  XV.)  4to.  7.^,  6d. 
net. 

HANTZSCH  (A.).  ELEMENTS  OF  STEREOCHEM- 
ISTRY. Translated  by  Wolf.  i2mo.  Pages  viii -F  206.  26 
Figures.     6s.  6d.  net. 

HARDY,  ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEO- 
METRY.    8vo.     Pages  iv-F365.     163  Figures.     2>s.  6d.  net. 

INFINITESIMALS  AND  LIMITS.    Sm.  i2mo,  paper. 

22  pp.     6  Figures,     is.  net. 

HARNACK    (AXEL).      INTRODUCTION    TO  THE 

ELEMENTS    OF   THE    DIFFERENTIAL  AND 

INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.     From  the  German.  Royal 
8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 

HART  (EDWARD,  Ph.D.).  CHEMISTRY  FOR  BE- 
GINNERS.    Small  i2mo. 

Vol.  I.  Inorganic.      Pages  viii. -f-i88.      55  Illustrations 

and  2  Plates.     Fourth  Edition.     45.  6d.  net. 
Vol.  II.    Organic.        Pages    iv-J-98.       11    Illustrations. 

25.  net. 
Vol.  III.  Experiments.    Separately.     60  pages.     \s.  net. 

SECOND  YEAR  CHEMISTRY.      Small  i2mo.      165 

pages.     31  Illustrations.     55.  net. 

HOFF  (J.  H.  VANT).  STUDIES  IN  CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Dr.  Ernst  Cohen, 
Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Amsterdam.  Translated  by  Thomas  Ewan,  M.Sc,  Ph.D., 
Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 

JOHNSTONE  (J.).  BRITISH  FISHERIES:  Their 
Administration  and  their  Problems.  A  Short  Account 
of  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  British  Sea  Fishery  Authorities  and 
Regulations,      los.  6d.  net. 
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JONES  (J.  T.  SHARE-).  SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF 
THE  HORSE.  To  be  completed  in  4  Parts.  With 
above  100  Illustrations,  a  number  being  in  colour.  Part  I. 
Head  and  Neck;  Part  II.  Fore  Limb.  Price  per  part,  15J.  net, 
sewed;  cloth,  i6s.  6d.  net. 

LIFE-SIZE  MODELS,  Illustrating  the  Superficial 

Anatomy  of  the  Limbs  of  the  Horse.  Price  per  set  of  four 
models,  ^21 ;  or  separately — Fore  Limb,  Inner  and  Outer 
Aspects,  /16,  16s.  td.  each;  Hind  Limb,  Inner  and  Outer 
Aspects,  £6,  6s.  each. 

JONES.  THE  FREEZING  POINT,  BOILING  POINT, 
AND  CONDUCTIVITY  METHODS.  i2mo.  Pages 
vii  +  64.     14  Illustrations.     35'.  net. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  LINNEAN  SOCIETY.     Botany. 

At  various  prices.  Index  to  Journal  (Botany),  20s.  Zoology. 
At  various  prices.  General  Index  to  the  first  20  vols,  of  the  Journal 
(Zoology)  and  the  Zoological  portion  of  the  Proceedings,  20s. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY,  containing  its  Transactions  and  Proceedings, 
with  other  Microscopical  Information.  Bi-monthly.  Previous  to 
1893  at  various  prices;  after  that  date  bi-monthly,  each  6s.  net. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  QUEKETT  MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB.  Nos.  1-26,  IS.  net.;  Nos.  27-31,  2s.  6d.  net.  1893, 
No.  32,  and  following  Nos.,  halfyearly,  35.  6d.  net. 

LANDOLT  (Dr.  HANS).  THE  OPTICAL  ROTATING 
POWER  OF  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES  AND  ITS 
PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS.  8vo.  Pp.  xxi-hysi. 
83  Illustrations.     31X.  ()d.  net. 

LANGENBECK.    THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  POTTERY. 

Small  i2mo.  Pages  viii+197.  Illustrated.  Out  of  Print. 
8^.  6d.  net. 

LEAVENWORTH  (Prof.  W.  S.,  M.Sc).  INORGANIC 
QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR 
ADVANCED  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  8vo. 
Pages  vi-F  154.     6s.  6d.  net. 

LEBLANC  (Dr.  MAX).  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
CHROMIUM  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS  BY  THE 
AID  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  CURRENT.  8vo.  122 
pages.     5^.  net. 

LIVERPOOL  MARINE  BIOLOGY  COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS  ON  TYPICAL  BRITISH  MARINE 
PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Herdman, 
D.Sc,  F.R.S.     All  demy  8vo,  stiff  boards. 

1.  ASCIDIA.     By  W.  A.  Herdman.     With  5  Plates.     Price2j.net. 

2.  CARDIUM.       By   J.    Johnstone,    Fisheries    Assistant,    University 
College,  Liverpool.     With  7  Plates.     Price  2s.  6d.  net. 
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3.  ECHINUS.  By  Herbert  Clifton  Chadwick,  Curator  of  the  Port 
Erin  Biological  Station.     With  5  Plates.     Price  2s.  net, 

4.  CODIUM.  By  R.  J.  Harvey  Gibson,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  Helen  P.  Auld,  B, Sc.  With 
3  Plates.     Price  is.  dd.  net. 

5.  ALCYONIUM.  By  Sydney  J.  Hickson,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 
Beyer  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  With  3  Plates. 
Price  i^.  6d.  net. 

6.  LEPEOPHTHEIRUS  AND  LERNEA.  By  Andrew  Scott, 
Resident  Fisheries  Assistant  at  the  Peel  Hatchery.     With  5  Plates.     2s.  net. 

7.  LINEUS.     By  R.  C.  Punnett,  B.A.     With  4  Plates.     2s.  net. 

8.  PLEURONECTES.  By  Frank  J.  Cole,  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
Lecturer  in  the  \  ictoria  University,  Demonstrator  of  Zoology,  University, 
Liverpool,  and  James  Johnstone,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Fisheries  Assistant,  University, 
Liverpool.     With  11  Plates,     "js.  net. 

9.  CHONDRUS.  By  Otto  V.  Darbishire,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
With  7  Plates.     2s.  6d.  net. 

10.  PATELLA  (the  Common  Limpet).  By  J.  R.  Ainsworth 
Davis,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  College  of  Wales, 
Aberystwyth,  and  H.  J.  Fleure,  B.Sc,  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Wales. 
With  4  Plates.     2s.  6d.  net. 

11.  ARENICOLA  (the  Lug- Worm).  By  J.  H.  Ash  worth,  D.Sc, 
Lecturer  in  Invertebrate  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With 
8  Plates.     45.  6d.  net. 

12.  GAMMARUS.  By  Margaret  Cussans,  B.Sc,  Zoological  De- 
partment, University  of  Liverpool.     With  4  plates.     2s.  net. 

13.  ANURIDA.  By  A.  D.  Imms,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With  7  Plates. 
4;.  net. 

14.  LIGIA.  By  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  B.Sc,  Demonstrator  in  Zoology, 
University  of  Manchester.     With  4  Plates.     2s.  net. 

15.  ANTEDON.  By  Herbert  Clifton  Chadwick.  With  7  Plates. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

LONG  (J.  H.).    A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  URINE  ANALYSIS. 

Small  8vo.     Pages  v  +  249.     31  Illustrations.     6^.  6d.  net. 

MASON  (W.  P.,  Prof,  of  Chem.).  NOTES  ON  QUALITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS.     Sm.  i2mo.     56  pp.     3.y.  6./.  net. 

MEADE  (RICHARD  K.,  B.Sc).    CHEMIST'S  POCKET 

MANUAL.  i6mo.  Leather.  Pocket  Edition.  Pages 
vii+  204.     Out  of  Print.     85.  6d.  net. 

PORTLAND    CEMENT:    ITS    COMPOSITION, 

RAW  MATERIALS,  MANUFACTURE,  TEST- 
ING, AND  ANALYSIS.  Second  Edition.  With  100 
Illustrations.      145.  bd.  net. 

MEMOIRS    OF    THE     LIVERPOOL    SCHOOL    OF 
TROPICAL  MEDICINE— 

I.  ROSS  (R.).  Malarial  Fever:  Its  Cause,  Prevention,  and 
Treatment.     Svo.     2s.  6d. 

II.  ROSS  (R.),  H.  E.  ANNETT,  and  E.  E.  AUSTEN. 
Report  of  the  Malaria  Expedition  to  Sierra  Leone  (1899).  4to. 
21s. 
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LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE— Continued. 

III.  ANNETT  (H.  E.),  J.  E.  DUTTON,  and  J.  H.  ELLIOTT. 
Report  of  the  Malaria  Expedition  to  Nigeria  (1900).  I.  Malarial 
Fever.     4to.     105.  dd. 

V.  ROSS  (R.)  and  M.  L.  TAYLOR.  Progress  Reports  of 
the  Campaign  against  Mosquitoes  in  Sierra  Leone.  Part  I.  1901. 
With  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Daniels  regarding  the  results  arrived  at  to  date. 
8vo.     \s.     Part  II.  1902.     8vo.     \s. 

VI.  YNot  issued  yet.'\ 

VII.  DURHAM  (H.  E.)  and  W.  MYERS.  Report  of  the 
Yellow  Fever  Expedition  to  Para  (1900).     4to.     75.  dd. 

VIII.  TAYLOR  (M.  L.).  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Conditions 
of  Cape  Coast  Town,     8vo.     \s. 

IX.  ROSS  (R.).  Report  on  Malaria  at  Ismailia  and  Suez. 
8vo.     IS. 

X.  DUTTON  (J.  E.).  Report  of  the  Malaria  Expedition  to  the 
Gambia.     4to.     io.f.  6d.  net. 

XI.  DUTTON  (J.  E.)  and  J.  L.  TODD.  First  Report  of  the 
Trypanosomiasis  Expedition  to  Senegambia  (1902).  410.  \os.  6d. 
net.     [Also  contained  in  Thompson- Yates  Laboratories  Reports,  V.  2.] 

XII.  BOYCE  (R.).  The  Anti-Malaria  Measures  at  Ismailia. 
8vo.     i^. 

XIIL  DUTTON  (J.  E.)  and  J.  L.  TODD.  Reports  of  the 
Trypanosomiasis  Expedition  to  the  Congo  (1903-1904).  With  a 
Comparison  of  the  Trypanosomes  of  Uganda  and  the  Congo  Free  State  by 
H.  W.  Thomas,  M.D.  M'Gill,  and  Stanley  F.  Linton,  B.Sc,  M.B., 
Liverpool,  and  a  Note  on  Tsetse  Flies  by  E.  E.  Austen,  Zoological  Depart- 
ment, British  Museum.     Paper  covers.     155. 

XIV.  BOYCE  (RUBERT,  M.B.,  F.R.S.),  ARTHUR  EVANS, 
M.R.C.S.,  H.  HERBERT  CLARKE,  M.A.,  B.C.,  Cantab. 
Report  on  the  Sanitation  and  Anti-Malarial  Measures  in  practice 
in  Bathurst,  Conakry,  and  Freetown  (1905).     4to.     8  Plates.     Price  ^s. 

XV.  GILES  (Lieut.-Colonel).  General  Sanitation  and  Anti- 
Malarial  Measures  in  Sekondi,  the  Goldfields,  and  Kumassi,  and 
a  Comparison  between  the  Conditions  of  European  Residence  in 
India.     4to.     Price  7J.  6d.  net. 

XVI.  THOMAS  (H.  WOLFERSTAN,  M.D.,  M'Gill)  and 
ANTON  BREINL,  M.U.Dr.,  Prag.  Trypanosomes,  Trypano- 
somiasis, and  Sleeping  Sickness :  Pathology  and  Treatment.  4to, 
6  Plates  (5  coloured)  and  7  Charts.     Price  12s.  6d.  net, 

XVII.  DUTTON  (J.  EVERETT,  M.B.)  and  JOHN  L,  TODD, 
B.A.,  M.D.,  M'Gill.  The  Nature  of  Human  Tick-Fever  in  the 
Eastern  Part  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  4to.  With  Map,  4  Plates,  and 
9  Temperature  Charts.     Price  ys,  6d.  net. 

XVIII.  I.  DUTTON  (J.  EVERETT,  M.B.)  and  JOHN  L. 
TODD,  B.A.,  M.D.,  CM.,  M'Gill.  Gland  Palpation  in  Human 
Trypanosomiasis;  and  2.  The  Distribution  and  Spread  of  "  Sleeping 
Sickness "  in  the  Congo  Free  State.  With  4  Maps  (2  colours)  and 
4  Plates.  3.  NEWSTEAD  (R.,  A.L.S.,  F.E.S.)  and  JOHN  L, 
TODD,  B.A.,  M.D.,  CM.,  M'Gill.  A  New  Dermanyssid  Acarid. 
With  I  Plate.  4.  NEWSTEAD  (R.,  A.L.S.,  F.E.S.).  Another  New 
Dermanyssid  Acarid.     With  i   Plate.     5.  STEPHENS  (J,  W,  W., 
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M.D.,  Cantab.)  and  R.  NEWSTEAD,  A.L.S,,  F.E.S.  Anatomy 
of  the  Proboscis  of  Biting  Flies.  With  6  Plates.  Imp.  8vo.  Price 
7^.  6(/.  net. 

XIX.  BOYCE  (RUBERT,  M.B.,  F.R.S.).  Yellow  Fever  Pro- 
phylaxis in  New  Orleans  in  1905.  Imp.  8vo.  Maps  and  6  Plates. 
Price  5^-.  net. 

XX.  I.  DUTTON  (J.  EVERETT,  M.B.),  and  JOHN  L.  TODD, 
B.A.,  M.D.  ,  La  Prophylaxie  de  la  Malaria  dans  les  Principaux 
Postes  de  I'Etat  Independant  du  Congo.  With  4  Maps  and  4  Illus- 
trations. Imp.  8vo.  2.  BREINL  (ANTON,  M.D.)  and  A. 
KINGHORN,  M.B.  The  Animal  Reactions  of  the  Spirochaeta  of 
African  "Tick- Fever."  Imp.  8vo.  3.  BREINL  (ANTON,  M.D.). 
The  Specific  Nature  of  the  Spirochaeta  of  African  '*  Tick-Fever." 
Imp.  8vo.     Price  ^s. 

XXI.  RUNCORN  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES.  An  Ex- 
perimental  Study  of   the    Parasite  of   the  African    "  Tick- Fever." 

Note  on  a  New  Spirochaeta  found  in  a  Mouse.  Comparison  between  the 
Trypanosomes,  and  other  Articles.     4to.     Js.  6d.  net. 

MOISSON  (HENRI),    THE  ELECTRIC  FURNACE. 

8vo.     Pages  x  + 305.     41  Illustrations.     loj'.  6d.  net. 

NISSENSON.  THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  ELEC- 
TROLYTIC LABORATORIES.  8vo.  81  pages.  52 
Illustrations,     s^.  net. 

NOTES  ON  SANITARY  CONDITIONS  OBTAINING 
IN  PARA.  By  the  Members  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Expedi- 
tion. (Published  by  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine.)     li'. 

NOYES  (ARTHUR  A.,  Ph.D.).  ORGANIC  CHEM- 
ISTRY FOR  THE  LABORATORY.  Small  i2mo. 
Pages  xii  +  257.     22  Illustrations.     6s.  6d.  net. 

and  MULLIKEN  (SAMUEL  P.,  Ph.D.).  LABOR- 
ATORY EXPERIMENTS  ON  CLASS  REAC- 
TIONS AND  IDENTIFICATION  OF  ORGANIC 
SUBSTANCES.     Svo.     81  pp.     2s.  net. 

OTTO  (RUDOLF).    NATURALISM  AND  RELIGION. 

See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

PALLIN  (Capt.  W.  A.,  F.R.C.V.S.).  A  TREATISE  ON 
EPIZOOTIC  LYMPHANGITIS.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth.     35-.  6d.  net.     Nearly  100  pages,  17  full-page 

Plates. 

PATERSON  (ANDREW  MELVILLE,  M.D.,  Derby 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Liverpool, 
Hunterian  Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England).  THE  HUMAN  STERNUM.  Three 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England, 
November  1903.     With  10  Plates.     Crown  4to.     105.  net. 
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PFANHAUSER  (Dr.  W.).  PRODUCTION  OF  ME- 
TALLIC OBJECTS  ELECTROLYTICALLY.    Now 

in  preparation.     55-.  net. 

PHILLIPS  (FRANCIS  C).  METHODS  FOR  THE 
ANALYSIS  OF  ORES,  PIG  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Second  Edition.  8vo.  Pages  viii+170.  3  Illustrations. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

PIDDINGTON  (HENRY).  THE  SAILORS'  HORN- 
BOOK FOR  THE  LAW  OF  STORMS.  Being  a 
Practical  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  the  Law  of  Storms,  and 
its  uses  to  Mariners  of  all  Classes  in  all  Parts  of  the  World. 
Shown  by  transparent  Storm  Cards  and  useful  Lessons.  7th 
Edition,     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 

PRAY  (Dr.).  ASTIGMATIC  LETTERS.  Printed  on 
Millboard,  size  22  by  14  inches,      is. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  OPTICAL  CONVENTION, 
No.  I,  1905.     Crown  4to,  cloth.     los.  net. 

RANSOM  (W.  H.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.).  THE 
INFLAMMATION  IDEA  IN  GENERAL  PATH- 
OLOGY.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,     ^s.  6d. 

RAY  (Prof.  P.  C).  A  HISTORY  OF  HINDU  CHEM- 
ISTRY FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE 
MIDDLE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
A.D.  With  Sanskrit  Texts,  Variants,  Translation,  and  Illustra- 
tions. Vol.  I.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.     los.  6d.  net. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  THOMPSON-YATES  AND 
JOHNSTON  LABORATORIES.  Demy  4to,  with 
Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  1898-9.  10s.  6d.  Vol.  11.  1898-9. 
25s.  Vol.  III.  Part  I.  1900.  ys.  6d.  Vol.  III.  Part  2.  1901. 
I2S.  6d.  Vol.  IV.  Part  i.  1901.  20i-.  Vol.  IV.  Part  2. 
1902.  21S.  New  Series.  Vol.  V.  Parti.  1903.  Limp,  20  j. ; 
cloth,  2  IS.  Vol.  V.  Part  2.  1903.  Limp,  12s.  6d. ;  cloth, 
13J.  6d.  Vol.  VI.  Part  i.  1905.  Limp,  12s.  6d.;  cloth, 
13.?.  6d.     Vol.  VI.,  Part  2,  15^.     Vol.  VII.,  Part  i,  10^.  6d. 

ROSS  (RONALD,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  Major  LM.S. 
(retired)).  MALARIAL  FEVER:  Its  Cause,  Pre- 
vention, and  Treatment.  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  Memoir  I.)     8vo,  cloth.     2s.  6d 

H.     E.    ANNETT,     M.D.,     D.P.H.,    and     E.     E. 

AUSTEN.  REPORT  OF  THE  MALARIA 
EXPEDITION  TO  SIERRA  LEONE  (1899). 
(Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  II.)  4to. 
21S. 
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ROSS  (RONALD,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  Major  I.M.S. 
(retired)).  FIRST  PROGRESS  REPORT  OF 
THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  MOSQUITOES  IN 
SIERRA  LEONE  (1901).  With  a  letter  from  Dr.  Daniels 
regarding  the  results  arrived  at  to  date.  (Liverpool  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  V.,  i.)     15. 

SECOND  PROGRESS  REPORT  OF  THE  CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST  MOSQUITOES  IN  SIERRA 
LEONE  (1902).  By  M,  Logan  Taylor,  M.B.  (Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  V.,  2.)     is. 

REPORT    ON    MALARIA  AT   ISMAILIA  AND 

SUEZ.     (Liverpool   School   of   Tropical    Medicine,    Memoir 
IX.)     IS. 

SANG'S  LOGARITHMS.  A  new  Table  of  Seven-place 
Logarithms  of  all  Numbers  continuously  up  to  200,000. 
2nd  Edition.     Royal  8vo,  cloth.     21s. 

SCHREBER  (D.  G.  M.).  MEDICAL  INDOOR  GYM- 
NASTICS, or  a  System  of  Hygienic  Exercises  for  Home 
Use,  to  be  practised  anywhere,  without  apparatus  or  assistance, 
by  young  and  old  of  either  sex,  for  the  preservation  of  health 
and  general  activity.  Revised  and  Supplemented  by  Rudolf 
Graefe,  M.D.  With  a  large  plate  and  45  illustrations  in  the 
text.     Royal  8vo,  cloth.     3^.  net. 

"The  exercises  described,  when  efficiently  used,  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
value  in  strengthening  and  developing  the  muscular  system.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  exercises  and  the  figures  in  the  text  are  excellent." — Physician 
and  Surgeon. 

"Well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  go  in  for  regular  physical 
training  as  a  means  for  the  preservation  of  health." — Scotsman. 

"A  very  sensible  little  treatise." — Glasgow  Herald. 

SCHROEN  (L.).  SEVEN-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS 
OF  NUMBERS  from  i  to  108,000,  and  of  Sines, 
Cosines,  Tangents,  Cotangents  to  every  10  Seconds 
of  the  Quadrant.  With  a  Table  of  Proportional  Parts. 
By  Dr.  Ludwig  Schroen,  Director  of  the  Observatory  of 
Jena,  etc.,  etc.  5th  Edition,  corrected  and  stereotyped. 
With  a  description  of  the  Tables  by  A.  De  Morgan,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  University  College,  London.  Imp.  8vo, 
cloth,  printed  on  light  green  paper.     9^. 

SEGER.  COLLECTED  WRITINGS  OF  HERR- 
MANN AUGUST  SEGER.  (Papers  on  Manufacture  of 
Pottery.)  2  vols.  Large  8vo.  ;£i,  y.  net  per  set;  per 
volume,  3 1  J.  6d.  net. 
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SNELLEN'S  OPHTHALMIC  TEST  TYPES.  Best  Types 
for  the  Determination  of  the  Acuteness  of  Vision.  14th  Edition, 
considerably  augmented  and  improved.  8vo,  sewed.  4^. 
Single  Sheets  :  E  T  B,  MOV,  B  D  E,  Ul  UJ  UJ,  and  Large 
Clock  Sheet.  8d.  each.  Small  Clock  Sheet  and  R  T  V  Z. 
4d.  each. 

ASTIGMATIC  TEST  CHART.     Long  folio,  varnished, 

mounted  on  rollers.     2s.  net. 

SNYDER  (HARRY,  B.Sc).  SOILS  AND  FERTIL- 
ISERS. Second  Edition.  8vo.  Pages  x+294.  i  Plate. 
40  Illustrations.     6s.  6d.  net. 

SONNTAG  (C.  O.).  A  POCKET  FLORA  OF  EDIN- 
BURGH AND  THE  SURROUNDING  DISTRICT. 

A  Collection  and  full  Description  of  all  Phanerogamic  and  the 
principal  Cryptogamic  Plants,  classified  after  the  Natural 
System,  with  an  artificial  Key  and  a  Glossary  of  Botanical 
Terms.  By  the  late  C.  O.  Sonntag,  the  Royal  Kigh  School, 
Edinburgh ;  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Microscopical  Society  of 
Glasgow,  etc.  Fcap.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  round  corners,  with 
Map  of  the  Environs  of  Edinburgh.     3^-.  6d.  net. 

STEPHENS  (J.  W.  W.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  D.P.H.)  and 
S.  R.  CHRISTOPHERS,  M.B.  Vict,  LM.S. 
PRACTICAL  STUDY  OF  MALARIA  AND 
OTHER  BLOOD  PARASITES.  (Published  for  the 
Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine).  8vo,  cloth.  Second 
Edition.     12s.  6d.  net. 

STILLMAN  (THOS.  B.,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.).  ENGIN- 
EERING CHEMISTRY.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  Pages 
^'  +  597'     139  Illustrations.     19^.  net. 

TAYLOR  (M.  LOGAN,  M.B.,  Ch.B.).  REPORT  ON 
THE  SANITARY  CONDITIONS  OF  CAPE 
COAST  TOWN.  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
Memoir  VIII.)     8vo.     i^. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE 

MOSQUITOES  IN  SIERRA  LEONE.  See  Ross 
and  Taylor. 

THOMAS  (H.  WOLFERSTAN,  M.D.,  M'Gill)  and 
ANTON  BREINL,  M.U.Dr.,  Prag.  TRYPANO- 
SOMES,  TRYPANOSOMIASIS,  AND  SLEEPING 
SICKNESS:   PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT. 

Quarto.  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  XVI.) 
6  Plates  (s  coloured)  and  7  Charts.     Price  ys.  6d.  net. 
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TOWER  (O.  F.,  Ph.D.).  THE  CONDUCTIVITY  OF 
LIQUIDS.  8vo.  Pages  iv+ 190.  20  Illustrations,  "js.  6d. 
net. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.  New  Series.  Vol.  XXIII. 
Session  1 903-1 904.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  net.  The  earlier 
volumes  of  the  New  Series,  I.-XXII.,  are  still  obtainable.  Price 
6s.  net  each.  Commemoration  Volume,  containing  an 
account  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Com- 
memoration Dinner,  together  with  an  Index  of  the  papers  read 
at  its  meetings  between  1855  and  1900.     8vo,  cloth.     5^.  net. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF 
EDINBURGH.  Vol.  XXXVIII.  Part  i,  40^.  Part  2,  25^?. 
Part  3,  SOS.  Part  4,  75.  6d.  Vol.  XXXIX.  Part  i,  3 ox. 
Part  2,  igs.  Part  3,  43X.  Part  4,  gs.  Vol.  XL.  Part  i,  255. 
Complete  parts  only — we  do  not  supply  separate  papers. 
General  Index  to  First  Thirty-four  Volumes  (i 783-1888),  with 
History  of  the  Institution.     4to,  cloth.     21s. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH 
ACADEMY,  DUBLIN.  Vols.  I.-XX.  4to.  ;^2  2,  5^.  6d. 
Vols.  XXI.-XXXI.     Various  prices. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN 
SOCIETY.     Various  volumes  at  various  prices. 

VEGA.  LOGARITHMIC  TABLES  OF  NUMBERS 
AND  TRIGONOMETRICAL  FUNCTIONS.  Trans- 
lated from  the  40th,  or  Dr.  Bremiker's  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  enlarged,  by  W.  L.  F.  Fischer,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow 
of  Clare  College,  Cambridge ;  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  75th  Stereotyped  Edition. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth.     7^. 

VENABLE  (T.  C,  Ph.D.).  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  PERIODIC  LAW.  Small  i2mo.  Pages 
viii-i-321.     Illustrated,     i ox.  6^.  net. 

THE    STUDY    OF    THE    ATOM.      i2mo.      Pages 

vi-f-  290.     8s.  6d.  net. 

and  HOWE.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  AC- 
CORDING TO  THE  PERIODIC  LAW.  i2mo. 
Pages  vi-t-2  66.  35  Illustrations.  New  Edition  in  preparation. 
6s.  6d.  net. 

WILEY  (HARVEY  W.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.).  PRINCIPLES 
AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMI- 
CAL ANALYSIS.  Vol.  I.  Soils.  3  vols.  8vo.  New 
Edition  in  preparation.     Vol.  I.,  ready.     i8x.  net. 
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VI.   Miscellaneous. 

ANTHROPOLOGY— SOCIOLOGY— MYTHOLOGY- 
BIBLIOGRAPHY,  BIOGRAPHY,  ETC. 

AVEBURY  (Lord,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  etc.)  (Sir  John 
Lubbock).  PREHISTORIC  TIMES,  as  Illustrated 
by  Ancient  Remains  and  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  Modern  Savages.  6th  Edition,  revised,  with  239  Illus- 
trations, a  large  number  of  which  are  specially  prepared  for  this 
Edition.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops.     18s. 

"To  anyone  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  succinct  conspectus  of  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  early  man,  we  recommend  the  perusal 
of  this  comprehensive  volame.^'— your.  Brit.  Archaolog.  Assoc. 

"The  fact  that  this  well-known  standard  work  has  reached  a  sixth 
edition  is  evidence  of  its  value  to  ethnologists  and  archaeologists.  The  many 
and  beautiful  illustrations  are  most  helpful  in  better  understanding  the  plain 
but  accurate  letterpress.  Lord  Avebury  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  new 
edition,  which  is  sure  to  further  popularise  a  fascinating  subject  for  investiga- 
tion by  cultured  people." — Science  Gossip. 

"It  is  necessary  to  compare  the  present  volume  with  the  fifth  edition  in 
order  to  see  how  much  it  has  been  improved.  The  illustrations  to  this  sixth 
edition  are  immeasurably  superior  to  the  fifth." — Knowledge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  REGISTER.  Published  Quarterly. 
6d.  net ;  2s.  2d.  per  annum,  post  free.     Nos.  1-4  ready. 

BLACKBURN   (HELEN).     WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE. 

A  Record  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Movement  in  the  British 
Isles,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Miss  Becker.  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

See  also  Vynne,    Nora,    and    Blackburn,  "Women  under  the 

Factory  Acts." 

BROWN  (ROBERT,  Jun.,  F.S.A.).  SEMITIC  INFLU- 
ENCE IN  HELLENIC  MYTHOLOGY.  With 
special  reference  to  the  recent  mythological  works  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Prof.  Max  Miiller  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth.     75.  6d. 

RESEARCHES   INTO   THE   ORIGIN  OF  THE 

PRIMITIVE  CONSTELLATIONS  OF  THE 
GREEKS,  PHOENICIANS,  AND  BABYLONIANS. 

With  a  large  map  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  as  viewed 
at  Phoenicia  1200  B.C.,  and  other  maps.  2  vols.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth.      10s.  6d.  each. 


-  MR.  GLADSTONE  AS  I  KNEW  HIM,  and  other 
Essays.     Demy  Svo,  cloth.     7^.  6d. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  St  James's 
Square.  By  C.  T.  Hagberg  Wright,  LL.D.,  etc.  xiv+  1626  pp. 
4to,  cloth.  42s.  net.  Supplement  L,  1902-3.  Buckram, 
I  vol.,  196  pp.  5x.  net.  Supplement  IL  198  pp.  1903-4. 
Buckram,     5^.  net.     Supplement  IIL,  1904-5.     55-.  net. 

"The  present  catalogue  is  essentially  a  working  catalogue.  .  .  .  The 
general  level  of  accuracy  in  the  printing  and  editing  of  the  work  appears  to 
us  to  be  an  unusually  high  one.  .  .  .  We  heartily  applaud  the  work, 
both  as  a  landmark  in  library  land,  and  as  a  monument  standing  upon  a  firm 
foundation  of  its  own. " —  The  Times. 

DIETRICHSON    (L.).      MONUMENTA    ORCADICA. 

The  Norsemen  in  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Monuments  they  have 
left.  With  a  Survey  of  the  Celtic  (Pre-Norwegian)  and  Scottish 
(Post-Norwegian)  Monuments  on  the  Islands.  With  original 
i)rawings,  and  some  Chapters  on  St  Magnus'  Cathedral,  Kirk- 
wall, by  Johan  Meyer,  Architect.     Demy  4to,  cloth.     ^^  net. 

ENGELHARDT  (C).  DENMARK  IN  THE  EARLY 
IRON  AGE.  Illustrated  by  recent  Discoveries  in  the  Peat- 
Mosses  of  Slesvig.  33  Plates  (giving  representations  of  upwards 
of  a  thousand  objects).  Maps,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations 
on  wood.     1866.     4to,  cloth.     315.  6d. 

GOLDAMMER    (H.).      THE    KINDERGARTEN.      A 

Guide  to  Frobel's  Method  of  Education.  2  vols,  in  i.  120  pp. 
of  Illustrations.     8vo,  cloth,     los.  6d. 

HARRISON  (A.,  D.Sc).  WOMEN'S  INDUSTRIES 
IN  LIVERPOOL.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Economic  Effects 
of  Legislation  regulating  the  Labour  of  Women.     8vo.     $s. 

HENRY  (JAMES).  iENEIDEA;  or,  Critical,  Exegetical 
and  iEsthetical  Remarks  on  the  iEneis.  With  a  per- 
sonal collation  of  all  the  first-class  MSS.,  and  upwards  of  100 
second-class  MSS.,  and  all  the  principal  editions.  Vol.  I. 
(3  Parts),  Vol.  II.  (3  Parts),  Vol.  III.  (3  Parts),  Vol.  IV. 
(i  Part).     Royal  8vo,  sewed.     ^£2,  2s.  net. 

HERBERT  (Hon.  A.).  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  EDUCA- 
TION TO  EXAMINATION.  Letters  from  "All  Sorts 
and  Conditions  of  Men."  Edited  by  Auberon  Herbert.  Half- 
cloth  boards.     2s. 

WINDFALL  AND  WATERDRIFT.  Verse  Minia- 
tures.    Square  12 mo,  cloth  limp,  gilt  tops.     2s. 

and  WAGER  (HAROLD).     BAD  AIR  AND  BAD 

HEALTH.  Dedicated  to  Professor  Clifford  AUbutt.  Re- 
printed from  the  "  Contemporary  Review,"  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. ; 
sewed,  is. 
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JOHNSON  (E.).  THE  RISE  OF  ENGLISH  CUL- 
TURE. With  a  brief  account  of  the  Author's  Hfe  and  writings. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,     i^s.  net. 

KIEPERT'S  NEW  ATLAS  ANTIQUUS.  Twelve  Maps 
of  the  Ancient  World,  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  Third  hundred 
thousand.  12th  Edition,  with  a  complete  Geographical  Index. 
Folio,  boards.     6^.     Strongly  bound  in  cloth.     7^.  6d. 

WALL-MAPS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD— 

WALL-MAP  OF  ANCIENT  ITALY.  Italia  antiqua.  For  the 
study  of  Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Dionysius,  etc.  Scale  I  :  800,000.  Mounted 
on  rollers,  varnished.     20s. 

GENERAL  WALL-MAP  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD.      Tabula 

orbis  terrarum  antiqui  ad  illustrandam  potissimum  antiquissimi  sevi  usque  ad 
Alexandrum  M.  historian).  For  the  study  of  ancient  history,  especially  the 
history  of  the  Oriental  peoples :  the  Indians,  Medes,  Persians,  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  etc.  Scale  I  :  5,400,000.  Mounted  on 
rollers,  varnished.     20s. 

GENERAL    WALL-MAP    OF    THE    ROMAN     EMPIRE. 

Imperii  Romani  tabula  geographica.  For  the  study  of  the  development  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Scale  I  :  300,000.  Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished. 
24.?. 

WALL-MAP  OF  ANCIENT  LATIUM.  Latii  Veteris  et  finiti- 
marum  regionum  tabula.  For  the  study  of  Livy,  Dionysius,  etc.  Scale 
I  :  125,000.  With  supplement:  Environs  of  Rome.  Scale  I  :  25,000. 
Mounted  on  roUerS;  varnished.     i8j. 

WALL-MAP  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.  Grsecije  Antique 
tabula.  For  the  study  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Strabo, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  etc.  Scale  l  :  500,000.  Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished. 
24s. 

WALL-MAP  OF  THE  EMPIRES  OF  THE  PERSIANS 
AND  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.  Imperia  Persarum  et 
Macedonum.  For  the  study  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Justinian,  Arian, 
Curtius.     Scale  i  :  300,000.     Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished.     20s. 

WALL-MAP  OF  GAUL,  WITH  PORTIONS  OF  ANCIENT 
BRITAIN  AND  ANCIENT  GERMANY.  GalliEe  Cisalpinse  et 
Transalpinse  cum  partibus  Britannios  et  Germanise  tabula.  For  the  study  of 
Cscsar,  Justinian,  Livy,  Tacitus,  etc.  Scale  I  :  1,000,000.  Mounted  on 
rollers  and  varnished.     24s, 

WALL-MAP  OF  ANCIENT  ASIA  MINOR.  Asia  Minoris 
Antiquse  tabula.  For  the  study  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Justinian,  Arian, 
Curtius,  etc.     Scale  I  :  800,000.     Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished.     20s. 

MARCKS  (ERICH,  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig).  ENGLAND  AND  GER- 
MANY: Their  Relations  in  the  Great  Crises  of 
European  History,  1500-190O.    Demy  8vo,  stiff  wrapper,    is. 

MUIR  (Prof.  Ramsay).    A  HISTORY  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

With  Maps,  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  art  linen.     6s.  net. 
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MUIR  (RAMSAY)  and  EDITH  M.  PLATT.  A  HIS- 
TORY OF  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
LIVERPOOL.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  of  1835.     4to,  cloth.     21s.  net. 

OTIA  MERSEIANA.  The  Publication  of  the  Arts  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Liverpool,  Vols.  I.-III.  8vo.  1 899-1 903. 
Each  los.  6d. 

PEDDIE  (R.  A.).  PRINTING  AT  BRESCIA  IN 
THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  A  List  of  the 
Issues.     Si',  net. 

SCHLOSS  (DAVID  F.).  METHODS  OF  INDUS- 
TRIAL REMUNERATION.  3rd  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     75.  6d.     Popular  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

' '  In  its  new  as  in  its  old  form  the  book  is  well  nigh  indispensable  to  the 
student  who  desires  to  get  some  insight  into  the  actual  facts  about  the  various 
methods  of  industrial  remuneration,  and  the  degree  of  success  with  which 
they  have  been  applied  in  the  various  trades." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"More  useful  than  ever  to  the  students  of  the  labour  problem." — 
Political  Science  Quarterly. 

SPENCER    (HERBERT).      AN   AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

See  p.  31. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.     See  p.  31. 

STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.        See  p.  32. 

DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY.     See  p.  3: 
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STEPHENS  (GEORGE).  PROFESSOR  BUGGE'S 
STUDIES  ON  NORTHERN  MYTHOLOGY  EX- 
AMINED.    Illustrations.     8vo,  cloth,     ^s. 


THE    RUNES,  WHENCE    CAME    THEY?    4to, 

sewed.     6j. 

OLD  NORTHERN  RUNIC  MONUMENTS.    Vol 

IV.     Folio.     20 J.  net. 

VEILED  FIGURE  (THE),  and  Other  Poems.  Large 
post  8vo,  buckram,  gilt,  cover  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Blake 
Wirgman.     2s,  6d. 

VYNNE  (NORA)  and  HELEN  BLACKBURN,  and 
with  the  Assistance  of  H.  W.  ALLASON.  WOMEN 
UNDER  THE  FACTORY  ACTS.  Part  i.  Position 
of  the  Employer.  Part  2.  Position  of  the  Employed.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.     IS.  net. 
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WELD  (A.  G.).  GLIMPSES  OF  TENNYSON  AND 
OF  SOME  OF  HIS  FRIENDS.  With  an  Appendix 
by  the  late  Bertram  Tennyson.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  in 
photogravure  and  colour,  and  with  a  facsimile  of  a  MS.  poem. 
Fcap.  8vo,  art  linen.     4s.  6d.  net. 

' '  This  is  a  delightful  little  book,  written  by  one  who  has  all  the  qualifications 
for  the  task — the  opportunities  of  observation,  the  interest  of  relationship, 
and  the  sympathetic  and  appreciative  temper.  .  .  .  We  do  not  attempt  to 
criticise,  but  only  to  give  such  a  description  as  will  send  our  readers  to  it.'' — 
Spectator. 

' '  Everyone  who  reads  the  book  will  understand  Tennyson  a  little  better, 
and  many  will  view  him  in  a  new  aspect  for  the  first  time." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  It  is  quite  worthy  of  a  place  side  by  side  with  the  larger  'Life. 
Glasgow  Herald. 
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LIST  OF  PERIODICALS,  REVIEWS,  AND 

TRANSACTIONS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

OF   LEARNED   SOCIETIES 

PUBLISHED    BY   WILLIAMS   &   NORGATE. 


THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL:  A  Quarterly  Review  of 
Religion,  Theology,  and  Philosophy.  Single  numbers, 
2S.  6d.  net.     Subscription,  los.  per  annum,  post  free. 

*'  There  is,  for  English  readers  at  least,  no  existing  medium  for  expression 
of  free-thought  in  this  best  sense ;  and  should  anything  but  success  await  the 
venture  of  publishing  'The  Hibbert  Journal,'  we  shall  confess  painful  sur- 
prise. ...  It  will  be  a  reflection  on  our  theological  and  philosophical 
students  if  they  do  not  show  full  appreciation  of  a  journal  so  admirably 
planned  and  so  strongly  commenced.  .  .  .  For  the  form  of  the  journal  we 
have  nothing  but  praise,  the  print  being  large  and  the  margins  ample.  We 
have  never  with  more  sincerity  wished  well  to  a  new  undertaking ;  and 
should  it  fulfil  its  undoubted  possibilities,  '  The  Hibbert  Journal '  must  be 
of  immense  service  to  all  serious  and  progressive  students  of  the  subjects  with 
which  it  deals." — Christian  World. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  REVIEW  OF  SOCIAL 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  QUESTIONS.  Edited  by 
Antoinette  M,  Mackenzie.  Issued  quarterly  on  15th  January, 
April,  July,  and  October.  Price  \5.  Per  annum,  4^^.  dd.,  post 
free. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES 
MUSEUMS.  Issued  quarterly.  Single  numbers,  \s.  6d. 
net.      Subscription,  5^.  per  annum. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY,  containing  its  Transactions  and  Proceedings, 
with  other  Microscopical  Information.  Bi-monthly.  6i-.  net. 
Yearly  subscriptions,  37^.  6d.,  post  free. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  QUEKETT  MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB.  Issued  half-yearly,  April  and  November.  Price 
SJ.  6d.  net.     71.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.  Journal  of  Botany 
and  Journal  of  Zoology.     Published  irregularly  at  various  prices. 
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LIST  OF  PERIODICALS,  Etc. —Continued. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH.  Transactions. 
Issued  irregularly  at  various  prices. 

LIVERPOOL  MARINE  BIOLOGY  COMMITTEE. 
Memoirs.  I.-XV.  already  published  at  various  prices.  Fauna 
of  Liverpool  Bay.  Fifth  Report,  written  by  Members  of  the 
Committee  and  other  Naturalists.    Cloth.    Ss.  6d.  net.    See  p.  48. 

LIVERPOOL  UNIVERSITY  INSTITUTE  OF  COM- 
MERCIAL    RESEARCH     IN     THE     TROPICS. 

Quarterly.     Journal  Numbers,  2s.  net. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  OF 
TROPICAL  MEDICINE.     See  p.  49- 

ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY.  Memoirs  and 
Monthly  Notices.     Yearly  volumes  at  various  prices. 

ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY.  Transactions  and  Proceedings 
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